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PREFACE 


The third edition of Better Teaching in Secondary Schools is designed to 
give beginning teachers practical help in solving the complex problems 
of teaching. Each aspect of the teaching-teaming situation is analyzed, 
from the concrete procedures used in constructing a test or developing 
a daily lesson plan to the more subtle processes used in motivating stu* 
dents 01 building classroom morale. 

In the classrooms of this nation, teachers are confronted witii Increasing 
numbers of students who are rebelling against authority and against 
established curriculums. In the same cl^rooms, teachers are faced svith 
the task of meeting the educational needs of students of extreme diver* 
si^— diversity in basic skills, academic potentials, and occupational 
aspirations. In tbe light of these problems, the authors stress the need for 
classroom teachers to be concerned with tbe common, as well as diversi- 
fied, needs of all students, re^rdless of racial or cultural backgrounds 
or future goals. Fuithermore, it is pointed out that satisfaction of such 
needs demands a continuing supply of teachers better prepared than ever 
before. 

Better Teaching in Secondary Schools not only re-emphasizes pro- 
cedures that have been sucoesshi! in the pas^ but also introduces teaehers 
to promising current developments in methods and materials of instruc- 
tion. For example, the book delineates team teaching and automated 
learning, describes the use of educatiorud games in the classroom, and 
esplains how to use instructional television and the newer tedmiques of 
es^uatioa 

In this text &e approach to tiie problems of the teacher is realistic. 
St^ by step, the teaser is given practical assistance with every phase 
of teaching, from making an initial class analysis to evaluating and report- 
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vi Preface 

Ine student progtess. Although precisely what a teacher and his students 
do receives major emphasis, classroom procedures are not separated from 
tested theory or from the subject matter taught. The authors recognize 
that method, theory, and content are inseparable. 

This edition of Better Teaching fn Secondary Schools emphasizes recom- 
mendations that are supported by the most recent findings of research 
and by die authors’ extensive teadiing experience in high school and 
college. Furthennore, the revision rests firmly on its predecessors wide- 
spread use m the classroom. Pertinent suggestions for improvement have 
come from many users; college professors, high school teachers, and stu- 
dent teachers. 

The introductory chapters of the book provide an orientation to teach- 
ing. Special attention is given to the opportunities of teaching, to the roles 
of teachers and their patterns of behavior, and to the techniques employed 
in studying students, schools, and communities. 

In planning for instruction teachers arc urged to define their specific 
objectives in terms of desirable changes in student behavior. The discus- 
sion of teaching techniques ranges from standard procedures to latest 
developments in computer-assisted instruction. Expanded attention is 
given to motivational techniques and provision for individual diSercnccs, 
Including those methods and materiab most likely to be cfiectlvo with the 
disadvantaged. 

Id the chapters on classroom management and control, renewed em- 
phasis has been placed on the realistic insights of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists who work closely with classroom teachers. 

The chapter on secondary school curriculum introduces the beginning 
teacher to the cunent trends, challenges, and problems facing the cur- 
riculum builder. 

The comprehensive coverage of evaluation has been up-dated to include 
greater stress on measurement of behavioral objectives. 

The concluding section on becoming a professional person highlights 
new material on the legal ri^ts and responsibilities of teachers. The pur- 
pose and procedures of the American Federation of Teachers and the 
National Education Association are compared and contrasted. The book 
closes with an optimistic, yet realistic, outlook on the teaching profession. 

We are deeply indebted to professional colleagues who made critical 
analyses of the manuscript and to the editorial staff of the publisher. 

acknowledgment of assistance is made to the various authors and 
publishers who have allowed us to quote or summarize their materials 
and to the many school systems that have supplied us svith pictures. 

San Diego, California vs rs A 

November 1969 j S K 

J.R.S, 
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I Orientation 
CHAPTER 1 / to Teaching as 
I a Profession 


WTiat greater or better gift can we offer the repubtic than to teach and fnstnict 
our youth? — Cicero 

Geero's v\*ords ai<? as true today as they were 2000 years ago. Teachers 
still pro\ide valuable and urUtjue professional service to the nation, By 
guiding students in tlie actjuisilion of knowledge and in the development 
of high ideals and true appreciation of the fre^oms and the responsibil- 
ities of American citizenship, and by assisting them to develop the skill of 
clear and critical thinking, teachers contribute significantly to the charac- 
ter of the adults who will determine America's future. To a considerable 
extent it is true that the destiny of a nation fies in the hands of those who 
guide its )‘oulh. Experienced teachers appreciate the critical importance 
of that role. But is the opportunity to give service a motive sufficiently 
strong to keep the mtion’s schools manned by competent teachers? Are 
there not other important opportunities in leaching? 

TEACHING OFFERS MANY OPPORTUNITIES 

The thousands of young men and women who each year enter college 
classes leading to careers in teadiiDg seldom are full)' aware of the many 
opportunities awaiting them. They have decided to teach for a great 
variety of reasons and look upon their decuion with varying degrees of 
assurance. Some are absolutely certain they want to teach, others are a bit 
unsure, and a few gravely doubt the wisdom of their choice. Sometimes 
doubts are accentuated by the picture of teachers and teaching frequently 
presented on television, at the theater, and in the public press. 

Is the average woman in teaching really a frustrated, unloved old maid? 
Are men teachers typically undersexed, underpaid, and overworked? Do 
teachers usually live apart from the community? Are they frequently 
dominated by administrators, dictated to by parents, and bullied by stu- 
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whidj maintained that teachers t^d to be isolates, research pubh'shed by 
the National Education Association ui 1967 revealed that less than 5 per* 
cent of experienced teachers fail to develop a feeling of acceptance In 
the social life of the community in which they teach (9:41).* Moreover, 
on]y 10 percent reported that the prestige of teachers was low’ in their 
community (9:42). In the final analysis, social acceptance seldom is auto- 
matic. It must be earned 1^ eadi indi\idual. Nevertheless, teaching 
clearly offers that opportunity. 

oppoRTtfNinr FOB SECtmirr a.\d independevce 
Teachers, through tenure laws, usually enjoy job security in a given school 
sj’stem but retain the sense of independence and freedom which results 
from the knowledge that the demand for ^X)d teadiers is nationwide and 
likely to remain so for many years.. 

Beseareh indicates that most teachers — Sfi percent — intend to remain in 
the positions they hold and, if gjven the dance to relive their lives, the 
majority again would choose to be teachers (951). In fact, fesver than 
10 percent reported that they probably would choose another profession 
and less than 2 percent actually planned to make such a change (9:52). 

Possession of tenure in a given job and the knowledge that experienced 
teachers are in short supply combine to give teachers feelings of security 
and independence enjoyed by few, if any, other occupational groups. 
OPPORTVSnr to EARX a RECVLAR tSCO»E 

In sn increasing proportion of our nations schools teaching offers an 
opportunit}', without ins-estment other than that In educah'on. to earn 
income that is regular, perhaps modest, but no longer meager. 

In 1967, the average annual salary for instructional staff ranged from 
$6000 in the Southeast to $S600 in the Far M'est ( 10 10). These averages 
have been increasing cadi year. For example, during the decade 195S to 
1963, the national average annual salary of ebssroom teachers in second- 
ary schools increased 55 percent, from $4906 to $7600. This amounted to 
a gain of approximately 35 percent in purchasing power (1I-.I6). 

MTicn it is realixed that the naliotal as'crage annual income for teachers 
in the early 1940s was $1400, it must be granted that teacher salaries arc 
indeed improving, even though they are not yet equal on an annual basis 
to those of the best-paid professions (2011). Furthermore, leaching 
offers the opportunity to earn salary hicrcments based upon specific 
schedules of service and advanced study or travel, rather tlian upon 
individual bargaining or political maneuvering. Many teachers place a 
high value on these differences. 
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dents? Prospective teachers may w-efl ask such questions cvcti though 
they usually remember their own hi^ school teachers with favor. Re- 
peated confrontation sritli the t)ye of story judged nesvsw-orthj’ by the 
mass communications media may well lead beginners to doubt the validity 
of their own experience. Therefore, in an effort to give needed balance to 
the beginners picture of the teaching profession, the next paragraphs 
review mfrequently pubbshed evidence and ar^ments which support the 
conclusion that teaching offers many opportunities 

OFPORTvyrn to gain the respect of tovtii 

A^’D SHARE THEIR ENTHUSIASM 

Teachers have the opportunity to gain the respect and admiration of youth 
and share in their zest for life. Many veteran te.Tchers agree that among 
the greatest rewards of teaching are the feeling of appreciation expressed 
over the years hy their students. The beginning teacher who received the 
following note, quoted verbatim, was well rewarded for his efforts to 
motivate a “reluctant scholar.” 

Dear Mr 

What I have to say isn’t very much. I'm only one out of all the boy in the 5 
period class. But I hope )ou don’t hold «t agin’t me for the way 1 felt about you 
at the begining 

I didn’t think very much of >ou. I thought you where just a man who thought 
he new it all. Well, I svas bad to )-ou. But you still was nice to me in more then 
one way. I don’t know ho\v to thank you for what you did for me. But I'll never 
forget. Your one of the Best men I’ve known. You see 1 don't have a father, He 
died but your )ust like him tn a lot of way’s. 

Please go on with your teaching, and I hope fore the best fore you. 

Your Pal 

P.S. Thank’s again Please don’t mine the writing or the spelling, Im not so 
good at It. 

Teachers also rank high among tfieir compensations the opportunity 
to work in an atmosphere charged with the hope and the enthusiasm of 
youth. In the book and motion picture, Goodbye, Mr. Chips, this idea is 
by an admirer who says to the schoolmaster, T should 
think you would never grow old in a world where everyone is young.” 
Uidortunately, teachers, like all mortals, grow old in years, but while 
doing so they retain a remarkable opportunity to remain young in spirit. 

OPPORTUNITY TO EARN COMMKVITT RESPECT 

Perhaps because they expect to findi in teachers attributes they wish their 
youth to acquire, communities usually are ready to grant teachers respect 
and soaal acceptance considerably above that granted most nonteachers 
of similar age, education, and income. Contrary to a once-popular opinion 
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OFrDRTr/MTY FOn VAWFTy OF SEKVICF W/r/lhV THE PEOFESSIOV 

Educadon offcn n,a«y proIcsaioMl .oI« In addidnn >° “f ""S- 
, unities vary from admmislrative and anpcmrory I”’'''”"’' 
principal, dean, department head, anpevisne, “VTi ^rin »d'^ 
Lecial service positions, such as cnnicnlum coordinator, ^ 

visual director, psychometrist, counselor, (^dance ssorhe , ' 
searcher. Most require professional preparation as a teacher, . g 
experience, and additional college study. 

Depending upon the level of responsibility accepted and the sire ot tne 
district served, salaries in these positions range from about -o percent 
above the average for teaching to mote than four or five times that 
amount. Many teachers find added challenge and opportunity within the 
profession in these administrative, supervisory, and special service roles. 


OPPOflTU.VIlT FOR SCHOLARLY LIFE 

Teachers have the opportunity to punuc. in dqilh, a favorite study and 
to interest young people in its possibilities. In fact, many arc first attracted 
to teaching because of their intense interest in a particular field of study* 
Teaching not only offers them the opportunity to pursue their major 
Intellectual interest and to inspire others to sliarc the same interest but 
provides long vacation periods in which teachers may conveniently 
engage in graduate study. 


OPPORrtfMTY TO WORK IS AS ATAIOSPHERE 
OF FRIENDSHIP ASD CVLTVRE 

Teachers work with professional colleagues who characteristically have 
stimulating minds and high ideals. They share common intellectual 
interests, educational background, ethics, and professionalism, all of 
which form the basis for a pleasant working atmosphere in the typical 
school. Teaching provides superior associations. It is not likely to attract 
to its ranks those who would place money above morality. Consequently, 
of all the professions, leaching is most free of the “fast buck” artist. 
Because eminence in teaching is gained by working well with colleagues, 
not by pushing them aside nor taking their livelihood from them, the 
profession is not likely to attract those who, ignoring human values, 
accept cutthroat competition as the best avenue to success. Teachers 
place high value on scholarship, service, and moral character. They are 
friendly working associates. 

OTFORTVSITT TO ESJOY ACADEMIC FREEDO.M 

High school teachers typically enjoy at least a fair measure of the 
academic freedom so cherished by the professorial members of the pro- 
fession. Unlike the situation in whUdi cl^e supervisory control character- 
istically dominates the worker m numy occupations, teachers usually 
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enjoy exceptional freedom of decision in tfieir daily work. The trend of 
supervision in schools is toward action based on concepts of cooperation, 
not dictation. The major purpose of this type of supervision is the coop- 
erative improvement of instruction. Teatiiers thus feel that they work 
with supervisors and administrators, not for them. These distinctions are 
important contributors to the pleasant atmosphere in which teachers 
work. 

OPrORTl/NITY TO LIVE A FULL LIFE 

Teachers have an excellent opportunity to live a life with family and 
friends, and particularly to enjoy frequent vacations with them. Accord- 
ing to resear^, teachers partidpale in more community activities, belong 
to churdies in greater numbers, and vote more regularly tlian the average 
citizen (9 96-93 ) . Teachers are active in their communities, but they also 
find time to see the world. During their frequent vacation periods, 
teachers can be observed in all the outstanding recreational areas of the 
United States and in almost every land where travel is encouraged. 
Teachers are inveterate students and travelers. 

Finally, it must be emphasized that the stereotype of a teacher a 
frustrate old maid is untrue. Research in 1967 revealed that more than 
half of the teachers in American high sdtools were men, over 80 percent 
of whom were married. Likewise, more than half of the women teachers 
In hi^ schools, 64 percent, were married (958). Furthermore, research 
also showed that maniages involving a teacher tended to be considerably 
more stable than the national average. Only 9 percent of teachers were 
divorced, separated, or widowed (9-39), whereas the comparable statistic 
for all workers in the United States exceeded 20 percent.* 

Nationwide research points to the conclusion that the typical high 
school teacher in America is a happily married man who intends to teach 
until rerirement and who would again choose to be a teacher if he were 
to reselect his lifework. 

In the preceding discussion, consideration has been given to oppor- 
tunities offered by the teaching profession. It must be remembered, 
however, that such opportunities are neither gifts nor the results of 
djance. They are products of continuous efforts on the part of the teacher 
to acquire the knowledges and skills demanded of his profession. Some 
of these demands are suggested in the following paragraphs. 


KNO\VLEDGE AND SKILLS REQUIRED IN TEACHING 
The mediocre teacher tells. The good leadoet explains. The superior demon- 
strates. The great teacher inspires.—H'iflJafn Arthur tVani ® 

* VS. Bureau of the Census, Slatisfical Abstract of the United Slates, 1967. tVnsAmg- 
tOT, D C.: Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 33. 

* Phi Della Kappan, 43 (November 1961), 59. 
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to interest jpung people in its possibilities In fact, many are first attrac^ 
to leaching because of their intense interest in a particular field of study. 
Teaching not only offers them the opportunity to pursue their m^or 
intellectual interest and to inspire others to share the same interest but 
provides long vacation periods in which teadiers may conveniently 
engage in graduate study. 


orroRTi;.viTY to work i.v a.n atjiosphere 

OF FRJE.VDSIJIP A.VD CULTURE 

Teadicn work with professional colleagues who characteristically have 
stimulating minds and high idcak. They share common intellectual 
interests, educational background, ethics, and professionalism, all of 
which form the basis for a pleasant working atmosphere in the typical 
school. Teaching provides superior associations. It is not likely to attract 
to its ranks those who would place money above morality. Consequently, 
of all the professions, teaching is most free of the "fast buck” artist. 
Became eminence in teaching is gained by working well with colleagues, 
not by pushing them aside nor taking ttieir livelihood from them, the 
profession is not Lkcly to attract those who, ignoring human values, 
accept cuttliroat competition as the best avenue to success. Teachers 
place high value on scholarship, service, and moral character. They are 
friendly working associates. 

orroRTU.viry to £.\/oy academic freedom 

High scliool teachers typically enje^ at least a fair measure of the 
academic freedom so cherished by the professorial members of the pro- 
fession. Unlike the situation in which close supervisory control character- 
istically dominates the worker in many occupations, teachers usually 
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WHAT IS TEACHI.VC? 


At the outset, anyone tvho plans to become a teacher neei to ^ve 
thoughtful consideration to the question, WTiat is teaching? 
nately, a clear answer to that quesUon is somrtimes clouded by those who 
confuse fact and fiction. ^ 

One fiction is the notion that if a person knows his subject, he is able 
to teach it. One of the authors once supervised a student teacher whom he 
chided for lecturing too much to his junior hi^ school students. In rep y, 
the young man said, “What am I supposed to do? After spending four or 
five years in college accumulating information, now I am not permitted to 
tell what I know" He clearly demonstrated a common misconception 
about the nature of teaching. Telling Is not teaching. It is the process of 
giving information. 

Another fiction concerning teaching is expressed in the cliche that 
teachers are bom, not made. Allbou^ it is true that some candidates for 
teaching are more richly endowed than others, yet all must learn how to 
teach. No one would think of going to a doctor who lacked the knowl- 
edges and skills required of hb profession, nor would anyone employ an 
en^neer to build a bridge if he had never learned how to build bridges. 
Yet teaching, which requires skillful ability to diagnose learning diffi- 
culties and skillful engineering to deal with human materials, is appar- 
ently considered by those who recommend little or no professional 
preparation as a job requiring no specialized knowledge or skills. 

Closely related to both fictions are a number of fallacies concerning 
methods of teaching They go something like this: Educationists recom- 
mend that prospective teachers study methods rather than subject matter; 
methods courses lake up so much of the student’s time he receives 
insufficient preparation in his subjects; and, finally, the propaganda 
device of labeling all education courses as "methods” courses. In answer 
to all these fictions, there is abundant evidence that education does not 


monopolize the program of the prospective teacher. The fact is that of 
total graduation requirements, oil education courses, including student 
teaching, represent a maximura of 18 to 21 percent (1:1463). 

In the light of these fictions, a few comments concerning the need for 
a teacher to know his subject are relevant Products of higher education 
with a strong emphasis upon academic education themselves, educators 
have never discounted for one moment the need for teachers to know the 
subjects they leach. They do object however, to a consideration of sub- 
ject matter mastery as the ultimate end of education. They also object to 
a number of fictions concerning this so-called mastery. 

First of all, no prospective teadier, no matter how many college units 
he accumulates, is adequate^ prepared in anything. There are at least 
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expressed in terms of roles diet teachers play, was developed by 

and has since been used as a basis tor extended study by Fisbbmn. The 

following six roles of the teacher have been identified: 

1. As a director of learning 

2. As a counseling and guidance person 

3. As a mediator of the culture 

4. As a member of the school conummity 

5. As a link between school and community 

6. As a member of a profession . j . 

In order to understand what knowledges and skills are required by the 
profession, the teacher must know what he must do — what functions he 
must perform — in order to fulfill the six roles expected of him. Some o 
these activities, most of whidi are discussed at length in other parts of 
this book, will be indicated in the following paragraphs. 


AS A DIBECTOR OF LEAR-Vt.VG 

In developing competence as a director of learning, the teacher plans 
interesting and meaninghd teaming experiences for his students; develops 
satisfactory relationships with hb students and effective classroom man* 
agement and control; uses a variety of instructional materials and pro- 
cedures effectively; provides for individual differences; and apprabes, 
records, and reports student growth and achievement. 

AS A COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PERSON 

In discharging his responsibility for counselmg and guidance of students, 
the teacher seeks to know his students and their needs; uses various 
sources and procedures for studying hb students; learns how to interpret 
and use data concerning his students effectively; works closely \vith the 
guidance office, refening spedal problems to appropriate specialists; and 
uses group guidance tediniques in an effective manner. 

AS A AIEDIATOH OF THE CULTURE 

Culture is activity of diou^t and receptiveness to beauty and humane 
feeling. Scraps of information have nothing to do with it.' ^ The teacher 
b not merely a conveyor of information nor a transmitter of the cultural 
heritage. Through the use of many media, not books alone, the teacher 
helps students gain a knowledge of and respect for our democratic institu- 
tions— their hbtory, traditions, and processes. By means of varied ex- 


’ L. B Kinney, Jleojui 
Association. 1952. 

*C. E. Fistburn, "Teacher Role Perception 
Teacher Education, 13 (hlarch 1962). 55-59. 
r Alfred North \Vhitehead, The Mm» of Eduaiii 
The Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 1. 


Good Teacher. San Francisco: California Teachers 
the Secondary School," Journal of 
and Other Essayt. New YoA: 
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before he iorhtr or, major co^ revlriorrs. ““S' 
unanimously accepted, horvever, dumge o ruote '•“■'y F 

when the 4wc»mer has earned a praiseworthy reputat.on w.thm 
school and community.® 

No classroom is an island. Althoogh the classroom teacher seemingly 
worls alone with his students day after day. he Is always a part o a 
professional team. The members of that team stand ready to give ass st- 
ance to the begmnet svithin their ranVs. All he has to do is to leam the 
rules of the game and play his part as best he can. Nesveomers m any 
Situation always lack the status of the more experienced. However, by 
exercising tact and good judgment, by observing established customs and 
regulations, and by demonstrating a willingness to carry his fair share 
of responsibility as a faculty member, the new teacher can soon gam 
acceptance as a respected member of the school community. 


AS A Irt.VK BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COmWNtTt 
Another vital rolo the teacher plays is to help establish a closer bond 
between the school and the larger community. Tlio process of building 
better bridges of understanding between school and community poses a 
number of problems. For instance, one difficulty pertains to the concept 
of the community itself. A eommunitif is usually thought of as a geo- 
graphical area in which the residents are bound together by common 
interests, ties, and traditions. When one of the authors began teaching in 
a small rural high school, he was advised to make no disparaging remarks 
about anyone because the people were all related. Today, the situation Is 
rapidly changing. As large urban centers replace the intimate neigh- 
borhoods of an earlier agrarian society, well-defined communities, as 
originally conceived, cease to exist. 

A growing national concem is how to improve the quality of education 
in city slums or ghettos. About all the inhabitants of these blighted 
communities have in common is their struggle for survival against terrific 
odds. Deprived of their rightful benefits as American citizens — adequate 
schooling, equal employment opportunities, and a decent living environ- 
ment— -slum dwellers are buildiiig up an explosive tide of resentment 
against the pmver structure that perpetuates their deprivation. A large 
number of ghetto youth who drop out before they complete high school 
are becoming self-educated in the fourth R— rioting. Substantial federal 
aid is now being used to provide better educational opportunities for 
boys and girls from the prekindergaiten level through the high school 
years. Although this is a good be^ning, complete mobilization of all 
social institutions — home, diutrii, business and industry, and the like— 


*The authors are indebted to Wallace C. Schberke, Iowa State University, for this 
paragraph. 
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tions), by cultivating an appredafion for the best in our oilture, and by 
continuous self-evaluation. 

In conclusion, it might be pointed out that this discussion of the six 
roles of the teacher has stressed the importance of interpersonal relations 
as much as anything. Studies of personnel failures in business and indus- 
try indicate that most employees fail, not because of a lack of necessary 
knowledge and skills, but because of their inability to work with others. 
By logical inference, the same thing is true of teaching. Almost without 
exception, every function of the teadicr has a more or less direct bearing 
on bis harmonious relations with others, particularly students. 

PATTERNS OF TEACHER BEIIAMOR 

Despite widespread usage of the term “role" in the categorization of 
teadicr behavior, some prefer to use different classiOcation schemes. 

In lieu of “role,” ll'allen and Travers recomm«id the use of “the term 
pattern of beliafHor ... an identifying grouping of behaviors which 
occur in the same teacher They propose the following classiSca* 

tiOQ of patterns of teaching behavior: 

1. Patterns derived from teaching traditions. <IUmtntion: A teacher teaches 
as he was taught. ) 

2. Patterns derived from social learning in the teacher's background. (11- 
lustratfon: A teacher reinforces the behavior of pupils so as to develop a middle- 
class ideology.) 

3. Patterns derived from philosophical traditions. (IDustration: A teadier 
teaches in accordance svith the Froebel or Rousseau tradition.) 

4. Patterns generated by the teacher’s own needs. (Illustration: A teacher 
adopts a lecture method because be needs to be self-assertive.) 

5. Patterns generated by conditions existing in the school and community. 
(Illustration; A teacher conducts his class in such a way as to produce formal 
and highly disciplined behavior because this represents the pattern required by 
the principal.) 

6. Patterns derived from scientific research on learning.^* 

In analyzing these patterns of teacher b^avior, Wallen and Travers 
make some thought-provoking generalizations, such as the following; 

“Die ivriters consider the teacher’s own personality prior to the impact 
of a readier education program to be the main determinant of teacher 
behavior in the classroom.” ** 

Wallen and Travers contend that Tittle has been done to develop 
teaching methods on the basis of scientific knowledge of learning. Most 

“Norman E. Wallen and Robert M. W. Travers, "Analysis and Investigation of 
Teaching hiethods " Handbook of BeseanJt on Teaching. A Project of the American 
Educational Research Association, N. L. Cage, ed. Qiicago: Rand McNally & Cons- 
Pany. 1963, p. 451. 
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Prciecl Talent, an eflemive study ot achievement to 
leveakd that 20 percent of ninth Etadeis were mote taowledgerd. 
the average trvelfth grader (11-3-74) This “Wevemenl variab.hV 
sists thronghont the setrjndary school and continues to ’ , 

high sehol seniors testtog in the top 10 [^eent ,n any ; 

have been fo.md to erceed the median college sen, or to “ 

that subject. Conversely, the lorvest 10 percent ot eo lego sen, ors ha 

tested lower than tlie median for high school seniors (13 -' ^ 

Another study conducted within a single college test^ 

English, fine arts, social studies, science, and mathematics. It was 
that had the graduation list been made up of the highest quarter o 
student body on the basis of the lest results, the graduating class woum 
have included 15 percent of the freshmen, 19 percent of the 
21 percent of the juniors, and only 28 percent of the seniors (13-'Bh 
Obviously, such extensive achievement differences among students pre- 
sent difficult instructional problems at all school levels. 


IJiPI.ICAT70.VS FOB TEACflERS 

Lest teachers become discouraged by these facts of variability among 
students, they should remember that the distribution of aehlevemen , 
like that of intelligence, is normal. The middle hvo thirds of a cla«s are 
typically not more than one grade level ahead or behind the class 
m any single trait. This knowledge is of value to teachers, but has 
many to conclude erroneously that by removing the lowest sixth and the 
highest sixth from a typical class, the remaining group would range only 
three years on additional traits involved in learning. Research refutes this 
conclusion by showing that students who are alike in one aspect of a 
subject may be very different in other aspects of the same subject. Tliis 
fact was illustrated in the preceding section on intelligence. 

Knowing that students in the same sdiool year differ widely in knowl- 
edge of subject matter as well as in ability to read, write, speak, spelL 
and compute, alert teachers include study of these factors as they prepare 
to teach a class. Armed svith this information, teachers compare present 
performance of students with their past performance and xvith their 
estimated potential. 

Students who are not working up to capacity can be identified and 
encouraged to improve, students who are low for their grade can be given 
remedial help, and high achievers can be commended and encouraged to 
work on more advanced assignments. The old practice of using identical 
assignments and activities for all students in a class is then replaced with 
the more modem practice of modifying both the pace and the procedure 
to bring about maximum learning in a particular class. 
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SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOVMENT, 

INTEREST, AND ADJUSTMENT 

Some of the social and emotionai diaracteristics of adolescence were 
mentioned in an early part of this chapter. Here it svill be emphasized 
that awareness of a student’s social and emotional status may be the real 
key to success in his instruction. 

TYPICAL BtaiAMOR Gcsell has described typical behavior of students 
at various secondary school ages. He stales drat the seventh grader and 
eighth grader are noted for their enthusiasm and their intense interest in 
physical action* Boys will snatch a classmate’s possessions just for the 
joy of chasing and being chased. Gesell also observes that students at that 
stage of development find it almost impossible to stand in line without 
considerable jostling and horseplay. They are responsive, however, to 
appeals to group loyalty; they are proud to be members of a team or club; 
and in eighth grade they seem to concentrate better and enjoy school 
more than they did a year earlier. 

In the ninth grade, at age 14, "he is quieter within himself, even though 
. . . more noisy with the group. . . . His contemplation of his oun per- 
sonality is becoming less uneasy, dissatisfied, and defensive, more calm 
and judidous,"* It should be noted, bosvever, that while the 14-yeaf-old 
quite readily criticizes his classmates, he is not yet able to take criUdsm 
objectively. In the words of a teen-ager, “He can dish Jt out, but be can’t 
take It.” 'Teachers, when conducting group evaluations, should keep in 
mind that adolescents are extremely sensitive to peer opinion. 

According to Gesell, the tenth grader sometimes exlUbits a hostile at- 
titude toward school and toward teachers. Dropouts are frequent in the 
sophomore year.* In the eleventh and bvelflh grades, students show the 
results of steady growth toward social and emotional maturity. They 
realize that college, trade school, military ser>ice, or work are just over 
the horizon and they seek to make the most of their remaining school 
opportunities. 

Teachers can also gain clues to effective motb’alion from research de- 
scribing adolescent interests in motion pictures, music, television, radio, 
books, magazines, stories of adventure f bo)'s), stories of romance (prls), 
famous people, hobbies of collecting, boy-girl relationships, and, above 
all, from adolescents themselves (1:1105-1109). Of particular importance 
is the fact that adolescent interests can be broadened and directed, IIow- 

* Arnold Ccscll ct at.. Touth: The Teorf Ten to StiJrpn. New Yo'V: Harper & 
now.PuWiihcrs, 1036. 

* C<-^cU ct at., p. 20-t. 

* Cosell Of cl, pp. 211,270. 
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ever, the attention span ol junior and senior high school students is UVely 
to be limited. “Adolescents are usually willing to explore new' f^ea^but 
are unable to sustain concentrated attention if there is not an immecUaie 
satisfaction gained from them.* * 

Experienced teachers realize that even though these statements are 
valid generalizations, individual students also differ greatly in cse 
characteristics A student’s social and emotional development is depend- 
ent to a large degree upon his home background and u^n the behavior 
patterns accepted by die adolescent group with which he regularly 
associates. 

DIFFERENCES ASSOCIATED WTHi soaoEcosoMic LEVELS It is important 
for teachers, largely the product of middle-class homes, to realize that 
almost 60 percent of the nation’s school-age youth are from homes of low 
socioeconomic classification. Between 35 and 40 percent arc from middle- 
class homes, and about 3 percent are thildren of the upper class (5:174). 

Patterns of values, beliefs, and acceptable behavior differ somewhat 
from home to home within the same social class but, in general, the dif- 
ferences between classes are drastic with respect to work habits, accept- 
ance of responsibility, occupational ouUook, the guidance of children, 
attitude toward money, morality, manners, uncouth language, proper 
grammar, physical combat, punishment, the arts, music, reading, home 
study, education, teachers, and schools. There is little wonder that soci- 
ologists and teachers look to the home first when seeking causes of social 
and emotional behaviors of children and youth. 

It should also be noted that “the adolescent has not yet learned to 
compartmentalize his life; an emotional experience in one area is bkely 
to affect all his other relatioDships. Parental denial of a request or a 
quarrel with a schoolmate, for example, may cause a young persons 
school work to suffer.’* No doubt, all teachers benefit from developing 
understanding and a degree of tolerance of the differences that exist in 
American social structure. 

SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF ADjusTME-VT Eaily identification of pupils who 
are potential leaders as well as those who have adjustment problems can 
do much to keep the learning atmosphere of a class at its optimum. Alert 
teachers are particularly conscious of d» fact that a few students have 
potentially serious behavior problems. 

ResearA indicates that while the incidence of serious maladjustment 
may vary greatly from communi^ to community and from school to 
school. It may not be unusual for a teacher to have three or four individ- 


Moftri I- date. Teachmg and Leammg in the Junior High 
School. Belmont, Calif.; \Ladswor11i PaUhhmg Company, Inc.. 1961, p. 41. 

• L«ster D. Crow, Harry E. Bitcliie. and Alice Crow, Education in the Secondary 
School. New YoA: American Book Cmnpaiy, XMl. p. 91. 
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uals with serious adjustment problems among the 150 to 200 students he 
leaches each day (1:139). About the same number, in some cases the 
same students, ha\-e been brought before the juvenile court prior to Uie 
age of 19. 

In court cases, and in school misbehavior, boys outnumber girls about 
5 to 1. Boys' offenses against the law most frequently are stealing or 
malicious mischief, whereas girls are cited tor "ungovernable beha\ior, 
running away, and sex offenses.*’ There is evidence, however, that con- 
siderably more than 2 percent of adolescents at one time or another arc 
involved in infractions of law. In a study of 6000 illegal actions including 
600 serious infractions, all of which were committed over a five-year 
period by 114 boys, only 1 percent of the cases resulted in court action 
(1:366). &act figures are not available, but there is reason to believe that 
the incidence of ps)’chological maladjustment among teen-agers is also 
a serious problem (1:824). 

With the seriously maladjusted, the leather’s proper role is that of an 
important but subsidiary member of a professional team which cooperates 
in the diagnosis and treatment of problems. In large schools, the ps)’* 
ehiatrist, sociologist, psychologist, visiting caseivorhcr, and die special 
teacher are the professionals who direct (he study and treatment of each 
case. In small schools the school counselor or principal may take the 
leadership role. In the opinion of experts, *HeIp to an individual delin- 
quent can come only through individual study and diagnosis followed by 
treatment carefully prescribed and ^•stematicaUy carried out, utilizing 
all community resources." * 

The classroom teacher, even though he has had “a case just like this 
last )’car,” or has had experience “straightening them out in the Marines," 
should never take it upon himself to solve such problems singlehanded. 
His role in each case is to follow the prescription of the personnel pro- 
fessionally prepared for the job. For a conunum’ty to leave such problems 
in the undirected hands of a well-meaning classroom teacher is like turn- 
ing an ailing child over to a witch doctor in spite of the availability of 
twentieth-century medical care. 

TYWCAi. DisciPUNE PROBLEMS The school inisbehaviors of seventh- 
and eighth-grade boys are most often talking, fighting, throwing things, 
and truancy. The rmsbebaviors of girls in lhase grades are roost often 
talking, gum che^ving, eating candy. Eating, and immorality. In the 
senior high school, common difficulties involve noi^ conduct, rudeness 
to faculty and to other students, lying, petty thievery, and damage to 
property (1:139). 

’ WjUiani Ky-araceas, “Delinquency,"' Eneyclopedta of Educational Research, 3d ed., 
Chester W, Harris, New YoA: The Macrmllaa Company, 19(50, p. 366 
‘ Kvaiaccus, p. 368. 
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According to research conducted by the National Education ^seda- 
tion, some misbehaviors occur in die best of schools, but the inddence o 
serious difficult)' seems greatest in schools located in the slum areas ot 
large urban centers. In these schools only 15 percent of^ the teachers 
report that their students are “exceptionally well behaved, whereas the 
correspondmg figure in “good” residential areas is 47 percent In the same 
study involving a nationwide sample of 4000 teachers, more than tsTO 
thirds rated student behavior not nearly as bad as pictured by movies, 
press, and radio, se\en teachers out of dght reported that fewer than 5 
percent of their students were troublesome, one out of three found fewer 
than 1 percent of their students in that category, and one in four reported 
complete absence of troublemakers (1 139). 

It is e\ident that the problem of discipline, even though overrated by 
mass communicahons media, still remains a concern of many leathers. In 
Chapters 12-14, the teacher's role m maintaining disdpline is fully 
discussed. It may be well for beginning teachers to study that section 
carefully before taking charge of a class. 

SPECIAL TALE^TS, EXPERIE.VCES, A.VO COALS 

The teacher who acquaints himself with his students’ special talents, 
educational experiences, vocational plans, and educational goals finds in 
that knowledge a remarkable reservoir bom which he can draw to keep 
his classes at peak performance. In almost every class, there are students 
who have special interests and talents in such subjects as music, drama, 
speech, mechanics, and athletics. Many will have selected at least tenta- 
tive vocational and educational goab. Some will have traveled broadly; 
others will have had interesting work experiences. All these facts can be 
used by the expert teacher better to motivate learning. 

THE ADOLESCEXTS WORKDAY 

Teachers should be alert to the fact that competing for the attention and 
efforts of adolescents are many, ideas and activities other than those asso- 
ciated with the academic life of sdiools. In addition to the school’s 
activity program designed to aid in the social, emotional, physical, artistic, 
and cultural development of youth, there are abo the important develop- 
mental programs of diurch, borne, and other community organizations 
and agencies. 

Some teen-agOT, typicaDy the products of middle- and upper-class 
homes, are notorious joiners. They frequently End themselves involved in 
an impossible schedule of commmiity club activities, church responsibili- 
ties, and special lessons or tasks scheduled by the home— aU in addition 
to the leadership roles they assume in the curricular and the cocurricular 
programs of the school Other students, more typically the product of 
homes of less fortunate economic drcumstance, have an equally heavy 
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schedule because they are required to work to help support themselves 
and their sometimes numerous brodiers mid sisters. 

In these days of the twenty'five* to forty-hour workweek for adults, 
some parents are looking critically at the expanding demands upon ado- 
lescents, Without question, proper coordination of the various programs 
requires a great deal of awareness, cooperation, and a measure of com- 
promise on tlie part of all, including the classroom teacher, 

Knowledge of a students complete schedule makes it possible for 
teachers to plan actiiities and assignments more realistically and effec- 
tively. Most teachers accept the principle that each school subject should 
have a right to its share of a students time and effort, but none should 
demand uncompromising and mono^listic control. 

SECURING INFORMATION ABOUT 
A PARTICULAR CLASS 

In addition to being scholars in subject matter and experts in the various 
teaching techniques, teachers need to know the learning-related charac- 
teristics of each class and its individual students if the best possible job 
of teaching that class is to be accomplished. Teachers need to anssver such 
questions as. What proportion of the class is fast moving, average, or slow 
{ntellcctually? As a group and as individuals, arc they eager to Icom or 
are they indifferent or antagonistic to school in general or to this subject 
in particular? What is the level of their achievement in llie subject and 
in the fundamental skills needed? WTiat clues to class motivation can be 
gained from the interests, experiences, and special talents represented? 
Wliich students have special problems of health, growth, adjustment, or 
learning? kMiat clues to better inslrucUoo can be gained from knowledge 
of their home and community enviroruncnl? Which students can be 
depended upon for cooperation and leadership toward desired ends? 

All these questions and many more are important in teaching. The 
answers are not automatic. They are not granted with successful comple- 
tion of a college course, nor do they necessarily accompany years of 
teaching experience, although both can be factors contributing to suc- 
cessful solutions. 

Data basic to answers must be secured and studied for each new group 
of students. Tlic needed information can be obtained in many ss-aj-s and 
from \-arious sources, inclmling sdiool records and reports of all types, 
comments of teachers and school personnel, student essays, interviess'S, 
questionnaires, icadicr obscr\’3lion, and cotifcrcnccs with parents. 

ntco/ios Frronrs 

The keeping of records and reports varies considerably from school to 
sdiool. However, the files in the offices of the principal or counselor pro- 
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Inquiries should be restricted lo matters that teachers, students, and 
parents clearly recognize as related to the planning of instruction and the 
motivation of learning. 

OBSERVATIOS OF STUDENTS 

Much can be learned by careful observation of students in many situa- 
tions — in class discussion, in committee work, during study, in the library, 
on the school grounds, at school functions, and wherever the student has 
opportunity to demonstrate hehaviOT in which the teacher is interested. 
Observation can be used for several purposes: to get the feeling of a 
class and how it reacts, to determine the effectiveness with which a group 
studies or carries on school activities, to evaluate instruction, and to gain 
clues concerning an Individual’s adjustment and growth. 

Specific techniques of observation including use of rating scales, check- 
lists, and anecdotal records are discussed fully in Chapter 16. Here it will 
merely be pointed out that to furnish reliable evidence, obsers’ation must 
be carefully conducted over an extended period of time. Otherwise the 
behavior observed might be misleading or unimportant. Therefore teach- 
en should be particularly careful in reaching conclusions based on obser* 
vation alone. When combined with other information, hosvevcr, observa- 
tional evidence frequently can provide the clues that complete the picture. 
Cd.VFERENCCS WlTIf PARENTS 

In most teaching situations (he opportunity to meet parents is limited. 
Teachers should therefore seize ev'eiy opportunity to make their acquaint* 
ance by meeting them at parent-teacher association functions, open 
houses, and class programs and demonstrations. In some instances, class- 
room teachers visit the homes of their students, hut as a rule home visits 
are reserved for the experienced visiting teacher. Successful homo visita- 
tion requires considerable tact and skill. 

ORCASIZINC INFORMATION ADOUT STUDENTS 

In organizing data about a group of students, teachers should make a gen- 
eral description of tlic class and keep an individual record of as many stu- 
dents as possible. Summary sheds, graphs, and charts help to give mean- 
ing to the data. Detailed class analyses arc particularly useful lo beginning 
teachers but many crpcricnccd Icachers regularly take (Ijc time to make 
them. These teachers are aiVt-irc of a major finding of educational and 
pjj'diological research; “Tlic icamcr, wbetlier animal, child, or adult, 
mores most efliCTently toward a prescribed objective when the process of 
instruction is best adapted to him. This would seem to demand some 
knosvlcdgc of film on tiie part of tfic teacher.”* Such analyses, whicii re- 
’ll. Of\i!!e .Vnrdbcrg, Juact .Xt. DfadSrM, aiul XV«llj«n C. Sfcondary School 

Tmchbtg. Sew y ’ ' 
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quire the investment of mudi time and effort, return dividends in in- 
creased class achievement. 

A SAitPLE CLASS DESCR/mO.V 

The following section of this chapter contains a sample class description 
and analysis representative of those regularly completed by student teach- 
ers under the supersasion of the authors of this text. Tlic expressions an 
the factual content are largely those of the reports from which the study 
was abstracted. The students described may seem unique, but almost all 
are typical of those regularly appearing in the classes of all teacher^ It 
would be of benefit to every student teacher and to most regular teachefs 
to make similar analyses. 

kty tlurd-period class in ninth-grade science at Central High School enrolls 
nineteen boys and sixteen girls. Each Is identified only by number in this report. 
Their ages range from 13 to 16 years. From observation it appears that all are 
well adjusted to school and to their classmates, although school records reveal 
that four received unsatisfactory citizenship ratings last semester, one for unw- 
cused absences, two for repeat^ chatter and nonattention, and one for fighting 
on the school grounds and for general insubordination One additional student is 
under direction of the county youth authonty and h.ss a history of law violatioa 
On the other hand, seven students, five girls and two boys, received “outstanding 
as a rating In citizenship last semester. One of this group is ninth-grade president. 
Several other students in this class abo are active In the cocurricular program of 
the school, Evidently this class 1$ quite typical in its altitude toward school and 
study. It contains both positive and negative leadenhip potential, but most mem* 
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bers of the class are soBd, "salisfadory" citizens. I Inve conferred with my 
cooperating teacher on hosv best to work with students having problems. Ife has 
suggested a follow-up conference regarding student #30. 

From observation, study of health records, and examination of the student- 
qtiestionnalrc results it appears that the health of this group is generally good 
svilh the exception that one girl regularly complains of headaches and one boy is 
subject to epileptic seizures. In addition, seven students wear glasses regularly 
and two others (girls) should be wearing theirs but keep them in their purses. 
One student has a 30 percent hearing loss and also has an apparent spc^i de- 
fect. Six students arc concerned about acne and skin blemishes; two students 
arc at least 20 pounds overweight; one Is 6 feet 2 inches tall and concerned 
about it; and three others are obviously slow in their physical des’clopment. 

A slow drive through the school neighborhood, during whidi I noled the size 
and condition of homes and the general development of the community, was 
very revealing. One section of homes a few blocks in length borders a park and 
retains a considerable portion of Its earlier elegance; otherwise most of my stu- 
dents live in a rather old and run-down residential area which is losing its battle 
with the encroachment of multiple dwellings and minor business establishments. 


15 
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Study of parent occupations—many mothen are working at production-line 
tasks, and most fathers are in “blue^lat" jobs— confirms the observation t a 
most of the students m this class arc of lower to lower-middle jocfoeconOTic 
background. These factors must be given careful consideration as 1 try to under- 
stand the motivations of each student. 

Analysis of test scores m the cumulative files indicates that IQ’s of this class 
range from 72 to 145, with the class median between 95 and 100 (sec Figure 
2-1). The class does not appear to be well motivated toward science study, tot 
only 20 percent earned A or B grades In the subject last semester (see Figure 
2-2) . Their standardized achievement scores also indicate generally low achieve- 
ment. Seventy percent scored belosv grade kvel in science background last year- 
In a reading test also administered last year, they ranged from 4.4 to 11.8 I” 
grade level. The class median at 7.3 svas approximately one grade below average 
{Figure 2-3). I will have to keep these facts in mind as I prepare and select 
their reading materials in science. 

Twelve students say they plan to go to college but most are somewhat in- 
definite in their choice of ^ucalion and vocational goab. Eight feel that they 
might attend trade or business schools; Eve say they intend to quit school as 
soon as the law allows; the remainder indicate a tentative preference for blue- 
collar jobs and the military. 

From this survey, it appears that my tldrd-period class is a fairly typical 
heterogeneous group; however, it is a little below average in academic interest 
and abihty. To get them all interested in science will be a real challenge. 

ANALYSIS TO FACILITATE BETTER INSTRUCTION OF INDIMDUALS 
The remainder of this class analysis will be devoted to study of individuals, 
including those who need spedal attention as well as those who might make 
special contributions to the class. 

Students who^need enrichment vuiteriah and actiiAties: Students #1 through 
#7 all earned A s or B’s in science last semester. 1 plan to get them interested in 
special projects, including reading, term ^pers, special reports related to their 
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Slude„t #30 .. uncle, direeUou of the youfl. uutoty of ih.e ™ 

wotVer in charce xvill confer regakrly with me and wth his other teachers. 1 
wll follow the caseworker’s suggestions So far #30 seems to be getting a g 


well in this class 

Number 35 failed this course last year. He is lowest in reading ability, lowest 
in intelligence score, and lowest in achievement in this class. He ® f 

rebellion against all teachers and other symbols of authority. His father is u _• 
cmp!o>ed and his mother has a police record as an alcoholic. A social worker 
expected to he assigned to this case. Perhaps he can salvage the boy. I co- 
operate but I don’t feel adequately prepared to do much alone. In the meantime 
I wiU be friendly but parlieulaily careful to keep a close check on him because 
1 have been warned that to give him a free hand for even a few minutes may 
lead to classroom disaster , 

Number 28 is an enigma She is a problem not because she is poorly adjusted, 
but because she is too well adpsted to academic adiievcment below her appar- 
ent ability, She is extremely well developed and attractive for a girl of her age 
(and aware of it) . She seems to be in a constant whirl of cocurricular and socia 
activities The upper-class boys as well as the more mature males in 
class all seem much more important to her— and she to them— than the bug* 
and mice" of science. She can describe every detail of last night’s TV spectacular 
but can’t seem to remember a single fact of science from one moment to the next. 

WTien I took over the ebss she seemed to get more interested in studying. She 
even volunteered to do a special report on William Harvey’s description of 
flow. To this end I signed three bbrary passes on successive days so she could 
research the subject. That was two weeks ago, and I am now afraid that William 
Harvey and science have been outpointed by romanticism In class she gives no 
attention to subject matter but loses no opportunity to attract the attention of 
her admirers. (And I'm afraid she has some designs on mel) The fact that her 
scholastic rating in all her classes is a straight D doesn’t seem to bother her in the 
least. She meets all suggestions concerning study with a sweet smile, but does 
the absolute minimum to gel by. 

Mr. Jones, my cooperating teacher, remarked that last semester he too tried to 
direct her attention to science study, but to no avail. He added, perhaps in jest, 
that he no longer looked ujpon her with dismay, but rather with a degree of envy, 
since she is obviously so dchghtfuUy happy in her own httle world. He concluded 
tliat it might not be psycholopcally defensible to upset her dreams with the dis- 
turbing facts of science, and after all she and others hke her undoubtedly will 
create lovely, peaceful havens for ihnr hard-driving ulcer-prone science-wise 
husbands a few years hence. Mr. Jones has a point there, but I’m certain he 
wasn t serious because we both agree that knowledge of science is important for 
eserybody. 

Sfiirfcnfs uho can be depended upon to be positive leaders: Student #2 is 
president of the ninth grade and very popular. He is the center of a strong group 
which has a positive influence on tiiis class. WTien the room gets noisy and I 
don't notice it— one of my weaknesses that must be remedied— he shushes them 
successfully. 

Student #16 is of bclow-average abihty according to test scores, but she 
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works hard and sets a good e'cample for those around her. In committee work 
she easily takes the leadership role and elicits productive cooperation from her 
group. If there were a #16 in all groups my problems in group work would be 
effectively reduced, if not clinunaled. 

Student #7 is an all-around athlete. He is active in all major sports and was a 
regular on the school’s championship basketball team this year. He hopes to go 
to college and become a coach some day. He is respected by all students but is 
particularly effective in setting an example which helps to keep the rougher boys 
in line. His willing cooperation makes this an easier class to teach. 

Sftidcnfs u.ho need hetp to become ctfcctfoc members of the group: Observa- 
tion of the class and the class sociogram both indicate that students #30, #35, 
and #17 are isolates in this class. I will take no action in the cases of #30 and 
#35 until I get the advice of experts, but student #17 appears to be a less com- 
plicated case. She transferred into this school two weeks ago from a small town 
in an adjoining state. She toM me that she didn’t like Central High because it 
was too big and the students were all "snooty.” She customarily sits in the back 
of the room and talks to no one the entire period. 1 plan to move her seat next to 
#16 and ask #16 to be her sponsor. Working with #16’s friendly cooperative 
group should soon convince her that getting acquainted requires little more than 
friendly reaction and acceptance by both the old and the new. I will soon ^ve 
her opportunity to tell the class something about her former school and what she 
likes about Central High. 

USING INFORitATlON ABOUT STUDENTS 

In the process of gathering data about students, teachers need to keep 
several important considerations in mind. First, such material is for use, 
not for storage in a dead file. Second, the information must be kept strictly 
confidential, to be used for professional purposes only. Utiless items are 
coded or recorded in an anonymous manner, personal data should be 
kept under lock and key and made available only to authorized persons. 
Unfortunately some teachers are afflicted with 'vagging tongues. They 
are inclined to relieve their tensions by gossiping about their students 
freely in the cafeteria or some other pubb'c place. Such practice is highly 
unprofessional. 'Third, teachers need to use information about students 
intelligently. This sldll involves collection and organization of data, cor- 
rect and judicious interpretation of the facts, and wise application to 
teaching situations. In making intelligent use of information about his 
students, a teacher must consider especially the data that are significant 
in fiis partfeufar class. For example, a fow reading score may not be 
significant in a physical education class whereas health status and physical 
coordination would be very important. On the other hand, reading skill is 
quite necessaiy in a social studies class, where success depends to a great 
extent on ability to read. Furthermore, in interpreting data, teachers must 
guard against making hasty generalizations or drasving dogmatic conclu- 
sions. Test score interpretation is a skill dial involves understanding of the 
concepts of normal and nonnonnal dutribudons, errors of measurement. 
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and systems of standard scores. A later chapter deals fully with these 

^ Finally, teachers must always remember Uiat each student is a person, 
not just another name or st.atisUa Each one has his hopes and fears his 
strengths and weaknesses, his advantages and his handicaps, his virtues 
and his faults, and his own optimum route to learning. The teachers who 
proceed scientifically to search for those opUmum rout« arc most likely 
to discover them and thereby receive the lop reward in teacliing: ig‘ 
student achievement. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Preparation for 
Teaching 


One characteristic of a profession is that rt requires an extended period 
of specialized preparatioa on the part of the candidate before he is 
authorized to become a practitioner. This is becoming increasingly true of 
teaching. Preservice preparation includes a series of graduated steps for 
admission to teacher education and for advancement toward receipt of a 
license or credential, culminating in student teaching. Before undertaking 
this last and most important phase of preparatioD, the teacher candidate 
is advised to take careful Inventory of his own assets, to reassess the 
requirements for teaching, and to evaluate his own fitness for the teaching 
profession. 


BEFORE STUDENT TEACHING 


"I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, as a singer 
loves to smg, as a strong man rejoices to run a race."— WiUiam Lyon Phelps 
AS m’EMOFY BEFORE STVDEST TEACHING 


As Ae prospective teacher approaches the most important phase of his 
professional preparation. observaUon of and work Avith students in the 
classroom he may very well take further stock of his motives for becom- 
ing a teacher. It is important that the teacher candidate ask himself what 
satistactions he wants from life. Teachers have listed a number of reasons 
for choosing their career: among them, interest in teaching a particular 
su )ect (especially true of men), the desire to be of service, security and 
pcm^ency of employment, and good svorking conditions. One study 
rondudes that teachers have less need or desire than the genera! public 
tor prestige, income, and professional recognition."* In the beginning 
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chapter, basic satisfactions of teaching, as well as the several roles of the 
teacher, were summarized. The prospective teacher is advised to give 
thoughtful consideration to these things. By all means, he should recog- 
nize that teaching is more than a bread-and-butter occupation. It is the 
fine art of helping boys and girls grow toward maturitj'. 

The prospective teacher must ^ve thoughtful consideration to his 
commitment to teaching. Althou^ it has already been noted that teacher 
satisfaction is relatively high in the profession, 17.3 percent of the men 
teaching in secondary schools certainly or probably would not reenter 
teaching.® These teachers fail to achieve the satisfactions teaching has to 
offer and probably tender a double disservice to the profession: They fail 
to give students the help to which they are entitled and they discourage 
promising Ijigh school candidates from considering teaching as a career. 
One perceptive high school senior made the comment about a very poor 
teacher: "I had thought of becoming a teaclicr, but, if he is representative 
of the profession, I think I shall decide on some other occupation." 

The prospecth’c leaclicr needs to become informed about professional 
requirements as early as possible and to work diligently toward their 
fulfillment. Such requirements usually include a program of general edu- 
cation, specialization in one or more teaching fiel^, courses in professional 
education, and laboratory experiences with boys and girls. Each require- 
ment is designed to contribute to an Important aspect of twcher prcpaia- 
lion, a fact Uiat is not ah^'ays clearly recognized bj’ the neophyte in the 
profession. No doubt very few teachers have completed their professional 
preparation vv'ithout bter regretting that they did not spend more time 
and effort on some neglected phase of the program. 

OmCCTCD OBSEfiVATIO.V 

Probably directed observation of classroom learning activities is second 
only (o student {caching as a means of preparing the teacher candidate 
for the assumption of full-time responsibilities in leaching. There is an 
increasing tendency to introduce "Ulmratory experiences prior to student 
teaching." * Observation of and work with pupils In the ckissroom before 
a«ual student teaching has a number of advantages. First of all, llie 
teacher candidate can get a belter Idea of whether or not his choice of 
leacliing as a v'oeation has been a wise one. Sometimes vocational choices 
are made on a nebulous, unreafislic basis. Tfte tfemonslniled Insights and 
actual performance of the prospective teacher in observing and assisting 
pupils with their learning may also be used as a criterion for the prcdic- 
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tion of future success. Finally, Aese laboratorj’ experiences serve as a 
s-aluable introduction to student teadiing itself. 

In order to profit most from his atperience in directed obse^rion, the 
obser\er must make bis obser\-ations intelligently and systematically. Firs 
of all, it is advisable to take careful notes as a basis for future stu y an 
discussion witli the teacher conducting the class. ^Vllat should the be^ 
ning observer watch for? The most fruitful study of any teaching situa 
tion is a study of the learners themselves — their varied social, emotional, 
and intellectual reactions; tlieir differences and similarities in abiliti^ 
achievement, and home backgrounds; and tlieir fluctuation in behavior in 
different situations. The observer ne^s to be aware of the physical en- 
vironment — its comfort, attractiveness, cleanliness, and evidences of coop- 
erative housekeeping. The observer should note the routine organization 
of the classroom — time schedules, student traffic, and distribution an 
storage of materials. By all means, the observer should carefully consider 
the procedures used in classroom management and control — standaros 
maintained, responsibilities of teadicr and students respectively, rapport 
beriveen the teacher and the class, and general classroom atmosphere. 

Usually the student leather has a few daj-s of observation, foUowed by 
a period of assisting and presenting parts of tbe lesson, before assuminS 
full responsibility for teaching the class. By making the most of tb*se 
opportunities, he should be able to make a smooth transition from ao 
obsen-er to a full-fledged teacher. 

Observation, even the most informal t)'pe implied in this discussion, 
presents a number of problems. Many variables must be kept in mind: 
individual behaviors, different situations (classroom, playground, and 
so on), sampluig, objectivity, and the competence of the observer. As a 
newcomer to the profession, the prospective teacher must be aware of his 
own limitations. Oc?casionally a beginning observer may be unduly critical 
of ebssroom procedures or situations that he does not fully comprehend 
because of his own immaturity and inexperience. Consequently, he must 
avoid jumping to unwarranted conclusions. It has already been suggested 
that observations should be recorded. This should be done with as much 
^jeebvity as possible, primarily by the omission of biased interpretations 
from the record. The observer should ha\^ an adequate sampling in order 
to give his observations mote rehability. It is obviously illogical to draw 
any final conclusions about a shidoit on the basis of only one or 
examples of his conduct. Furthennore. because the student is quite often 
a different person in the formal classroom from what he is in other 
settings, a study of student behavior under varied conditions is adrisable. 
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STUDENT TEACHING 

As the prospective leadier enters the final and most important phase of 
his professional preparation — student teaching — ^he must become fully 
aware of the purposes and functions of the experience. Briefly stated, 
student teaching marks the transition from student to teacher. And what 
a transition that is! One day the candidate for teaching is a student; the 
next day he is a teacher. After spending fifteen or sixteen years as a 
student, the prospective teacher may undostandably have difficult)’ in 
making a sudden adjustment to the many roles of the teacher. ^Vhen he 
fakes his place behind the teachers desk, he finds himself giving instmes 
tions and sometimes orders, and, much to his surprise, he finds students 
complying witli his requests. 

As fte first shock of strangeness and self-consciousness wears off, the 
student teacher svill need to get his bearings. For one thing, the amassing 
of units and grade points, which may has-e been a major concern in his 
academic life, should no longer seem so important to him. The student 
teacher must also realize that student teaching is not designed primarily 
for his convenience nor as a laboratory in which his students are the 
guinea pigs. The welfare of students, their learning, always has priority. 
Only by careful preparation and by consdentiosis performance daily in 
the classroom can the student teacher justify his continued presence as a 
guest of the school in which he teaches. The student teacher must also 
realize that he is not fully prepared as a teadier when he has completed 
his student teaching assignments. At best, student teaching is only a 
partial, even unrealistic, introduction to full-time teaching. Because he is 
frequently assigned to a limited number of classes often more or less 
carefully selected and to a superior cooperating teacher whose presence is 
felt in the classroom, the student teacher is sheltered from many problems 
he will ultimately face w’hen be is entirely on his owTi. Some student 
teachers who has’e had no problems develop a cocksure, “I have it made’ 
attitude, largely because of their good fortune rather than their teaching 
skill. Beginners can always benefit from the advice of experience- 

The following major section of this chapter is addressed specifically to 
the beginning student teacher. The advice offered comes directly from 
three professors with many years of leaching in high schools and indi- 
rectly from the more than one thousand student teachers they have super- 
vised in junior and senior high schcxds during the last twenty years. 
Careful consideration of suggestions based on tljeir experience sliould 
help to accelerate a beginners progress toward successful teaching. 

It is thoroughly normal behavior fiw a student teacher to approach his 
first actual tcadiing with some degree of perturbation. No doubt you are 
Wondering what successes lie ahead. What failures? MTiat will your re- 
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sponse be to the challenges o£ teadung? Will you be strong or weak in 
discipline'’ Will students respect you? Will they learn? Will superwon 
be sympathetic and helpfuP TTiese questions and many more, according 
to research, trouble those who enter this most important phase of profes- 
sional preparation.* Unfortunately there is no crystal ball to supply im- 
mediate answers. 

Nor is there any set of presenptions that can guarantee success to aU. 
The best advice at this stage is to avoid dwelling on advance fears. There 
IS a job to be done, and, once action begins, preliminary tensions wH be 
replaced with the satisfactions of growth accomplished. Be assured that 
many co-workers are vitally interested in your problems and can do muA 
to help )'ou solve them. It is of utmost importance that you learn to work 
harmoniously with these persons, recognize their value, and come to 
earn their cooperation. Who are your co-workers^ ^Vhat can be expected 
of them’ How can flieir respect and cooperation be earned? 

K.VOW YOUR SUPERViSORS* 

A cooperating teacher at your assigned school, together with supervisors 
from the college, \vill observe and direct your teaching xvith one purpose 
in mind, they want you to succeed. They will help you plan your work, 
suggest a variety of activities and source materials, and constructively 
evaluate your teaching techniques. In periodic conferences they will strive 
to help you improve such factors as the quality of your voice, the appro- 
priateness of your dress, the efficiency of your classroom organization, 
your rapport with students, and the overall effectiveness of your teaching 
methods. At the conclusion of your student teaching experience, they wih 
write recommendations that should help you get a teaching position. 
They can be important contributors to your success. To help you receive 
full benefit from supervisory assistance, several points must be eropha- 


■niE coopEiuTixc TEAcicER IS TOUB SPONSOR IN' THE sciiooi. The coop- 
erating teacher is the main source of information concerning the customs, 
regulations, and services of the school He wUl help clarify your precise 
I»smon in the schools social structure. Determine through him at the 
giving of the term your duties and privileges as a junior member of 
the faculty. Get his approval before you request the special help of school 
staH. such as the nurse, counselor, principal, secretary, or custodian. In 


“TmcIict Educatum — Studest Teaching and Intenubip,’’ Enq^- 
^ Chester W. HaL. ed. New vU: Tbe 

Macmillan Company, I960, p. 1478. 
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like manaer, do not ask faailtj' members, other than your supervisor, to 
contribute to your classes unless your cooperating teacher gives complete 
approval. Avoid the error o! one student teacher nho, u’ithin his first 
week, aroused the ire of an entire faculty by oflSciousIy seeking guest 
speakers, models of art, bulletin displays, and other products of faculty 
effort. Your cooperating teacher can usually provide the help you will 
need. If supplementary assistance is adsisable, he svill know where, 
when, and how to request it. Furthermore, your cooperating teacher is 
legally responsible for the progress of the class he has turned over to 
you. Therefore, all y’our teaching must be subject to his approval. Check 
your plans with him before you teach. 

SUPERVISORS ARE YOUR FMEsos Discuss youT problems frankly with 
them. Relate your successes; admit your failures. Avoid alibis or ration- 
alizations. Making excuses may save your ego temporarily, but the cost 
will be loss of opportunity to improve. Certain ethical and personal con- 
siderations should govern the relationship between a student teacher and 
his supervisors. Eight suggestions follorv. 

1. Be prudent. No one admires a talebearer. If a disturbing situation 
should arise behveen )’ou and one of your supervisors, discuss the prob- 
lem directly ^^tth him; if that does not seem feasible, take the matter 
to the director of student teaching. Do not spread your problems of 
teaching among your friends. Your supervisors and the director of student 
leaching are responsible persons. They alone are professionally prepared 
to help solve the problems that may perplex you. It would be poor 
policy to risk deterioration of supervisory relationships by broadcasting 
the problems that are solvable professionally. 

2. Be lotjal. If one of your students should criticize a regular staff 
member of the school, do not fall into the trap of agreement, either overt 
or implied. For example, a student, for moUves of his o\\’n, may tell you 
he prefers your teaching to that of the cooperating teacher. Such a state- 
ment may be music to your ears and iberapy for your entire personality, 
but by all means you should resist rigorously any temptation to be a 
recepti^’e listener. One student svbo comments in this manner may be 
blunderingly sincere; another may be attempting only to gain per- 
sonal advantage. In either case the basic improprietj' of such remarks 
shout'd be recognized and dealt willi promptly. At no tune sboufd you or 
J'our students get the idea that you are in any sort of competition with 
your cooperating teacher. The two of you form a professional team that 
can operate effectively only when h^’alty on die part of each is automatic. 

3. Accept responsibility. Take over full leaching responsibility as soon 
as your cooperating teacher recommends it Be regular in attendance and 
be on time. If an emergency should arise to prevent your attendance at a 
class or a conference, inform your supervisors as soon as it is humanly 
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sponse be to the challenges of leaching’ Will you be strong or weak in 
dascipline’ Will students respect you? Will they leant? Will supervisors 
be sympathetic and helpful’ These questions and many more, accordmg 
to research, trouble those who «iter this most important phase of pro es 
sional preparation * Unfortunately there is no crystal ball to supply im- 
mediate answers. 

Nor is there any set of prescriptions diat can guarantee success to a • 
The best advice at this stage is to avoid dwelling on advance fears. There 
is a ]ob to be done, and, once action begins, preliminary tensions will be 
replaced with the satisfactions of growth accomplished. Be assured that 
many co-workers are vitally interested in your problems and can do much 
to help you solve them. It is of utmost importance that you learn to work 
harmoniously with these persons, recognize their value, and come to 
earn their cooperation. \Vho are your co-workers? What can be expected 
of them’ How can their respect and cooperation be earned? 


K^’OW YOUR Sl/PEBVISOftS » 

A cooperating teacher at your assigned school, together with supervisors 
from the college, will observe and direct your teaching with one purpose 
in mind: they want you to succeed. They wiD help you plan your work, 
suggest a variety of activities and source materials, and constructively 
evaluate your teaching techniques. In periodic conferences they will strive 
to help you improve such factors as the quality of your voice, the appro- 
priateness of your dress, the efficiency of your classroom organization, 
your rapport with students, and the overall effectiveness of your teaching 
methods. At the conclusion of your student teaching experience, they 'rill 
write recommendations that should help you get a teaching position. 
They can be important contributors to your success. To help you receive 
full benefit from supervisory assistance, several points must be empba- 


TiiE COOPERATING TEACHER IS YOUR SPONSOR IN THE SCHOOL The Coop- 
erating teacher is the main source of informalion concerning the customs, 
regulations, and services of the school. He will help clarify your precise 
position in *e school’s social structure. Determine through him at the 
b^inning of the tenn your duties and pririleges as a junior member of 
the faculty. Get his approval before you request the special help of school 
Stan, such as the nurse, counselor, principal, secretary, or custodian. Id , 
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possible. Messages of this nature are usually handled by the school sotc- 
tary. There is almost no adequate reason to excuse your failure to infonn 
the cooperating teacher prior to an enforced absence or tardiness. 

4. Gice attention to details. Have your lesson plans carefully prepared 
in advance so that your cooperating teacher can inspect them and discuss 
anticipated problems with you. Keep up-to-date in recording and report- 
ing. Have attendance reports ready when they are needed in the central 
office. Give immediate attention to all tasla assigned by your supervisors. 
Neglected minutiae have a way of developing into full-fledged problems. 

5. Show) iniii^fiue. Avoid becoming a mental parasite, existing only on 
the ideas of othen. Give continuous thought to your work so that you "’ill 
not appear at planning sessions empty-handed and devoid of ideas. Pro- 
fessional periodicals and books in your college library are rich in ideas 
for better teaching. 

6. Seek advice and follow tf. Do not merely shop around until you find 
an opinion that agrees with your own. Supervisors take pride in observing 
the successful application of their suggestions, and are thus stimulated to 
share their rich knowledge and experience On the other hand, they are 
not entirely immune to discouragement or impatience when their advice 
is ignored. 

7. Be a good listener. Too many student teachers fall short of their 
potential as teachers because they have not learned to listen. Do not 
become a person who is so busy planning his response or searching for 
excuses that he is deaf to the suggestions of his supervisor. To be a good 
listener requires effort and practice as well as basic courtesy. 

8. Be absolutely honest in self-eoaluaiion. Be frank and honest "dth 
yourself and with your supervisors. Only then wll real communication 
be possible. Anything less than absolute honesty in continuous self- 
evaluation and in periodic supervisory conferences will very seriously 
retard the progress that should be yours. 


^ERvisoRS DIFFER Supervisots — all successful teachers — occasionally 
differ amcmg themselves concerning specific teaching practices. Student 
tochers should realize that differences of opinion among supervisors are 
the normal result of vatj-ing backgrounds of education and experience. 
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advice to the specific requirements of the school in which you do your 
student teaching, but also beep in mind that the experience gained must 
be broad enough to prepare you for success in one of the many different 
schools that soon may offer you a tcadiing contract. 

THE SCHOOL'S ADillNISTHATOItS 

Tlie administrative head of the school is the principal. He is directly re- 
sponsible for providing effective leadership of the school and of its entire 
educational program, including the classes taught by student teachers. 
To student teachers he usually appears to be a ratlier mysterious person 
hidden away in a remote office. However, even though he may not see 
you regularly, he hnows you arc in the sdiool and feels some responsi- 
bility for your success. Because he undoubtedly examined your papers 
when he helped select your cooperating teacher he probably knows more 
about you than you suspect. Through conferences with supervisors most 
principals keep informed concerning the progress of the student teachers 
in their building. Some principab briefly visit classes taught by student 
teachers, although such visits are seldom made during the first sv'eeks of 
student teaching. 

The principal will expect you to adapt quickly to the requirements of 
your position and become a cooperative and creative member of the 
school community. He will expect not only that you do a good job of 
instniction but also that you carry your share of (he extra duties of teach- 
ing. Many schools provide manuals that contain the sdiool regulations as 
well as spcciflc suggestions to guide the orientation of new teachers. 
If sucli a manual exists at your school, study it carefully. 

A principal is a good person to know'. Not only is he a man rich in 
educational experience; he also spccialites in understanding human 
rel.ntions. Furthermore, he is chiefly responsible for tiie selection of his 
staff and through his friends can effectively recommend teachers for posi- 
tions in other schools. 

Quite obs’iously, the princip.il is an important person in the school 
community. Student teachers should not stand in awe of him. Neither 
should (hoy rush to his office in an iff-concealcd attempt to win attention. 
In some schools, the principal makes a practice of inviting each student 
teacher into his office for a friendfy conference. In others, he can l>e seen 
only s\hcn the student teacher requests an appointment. Vour cooperating 
teacher can advise j’ou of the custom in jwir school. If you are giwn the 
Opportunity of an intcrvaeiv with the principal, p«it )our best foot for- 
ward. It is likely l!>at he w'ill direct Uic conversation; however, if lie can 
be drawn out, he can undoubtedly' contribute much to your knowledge 
of such topics as the qualities tliat contribute to the success of a begin- 
ning teacher, the rckitive supply and demand of leadicrs in neighlwring 
arras, or the desirability of administration as a career in education. 
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introducing any discussion of 
in )Our personality and 
ibility to analyze critically the 

relationships oE his staff , , -j^s) 

One or more vice-principals (or a dean of bo) 
complete the administrative staff of most Urge ‘ and 

vice-principals usually include the accounting of student ^ttendan 
the enforcement of discipline. Customarily, it is to grating 

rehelhous, truant, or tardy studemts arc sent You 

teacher should discuss your proper role in dealing • nroccdurcs 

discipline problems. Be sure you understand the pohcirt and p 

accepted at your school before you take charge of the class 

As head of the school, the prmeipal will do all that >s possible 
a pleasant working atmosphere. You can contribute to that goa y 
serving certain rules of operation; 

1. Complete reports accurately and on time. The 
learns to know you through your reports of attendance, marks, an 
The impression the reports make is important. . , 

2 Keep a strict accounting of books and supplies. Tlie 

instruction arc costly. You are expected to use them sensibly anil I 
accurate records of books issued to students. _ , 

3 Enforce and follow the regulations of the school. If a regulation 

bids smoking on the school grounds, you will be expected to fol ow 
regulation yourself and to assist in Its obseri'ancc by your students, o 
students \rill take immediate advantage of nesv teachers who fail to ca 
or to obsers’e the school’s regulations. _ , 

4. Keep the principal informed of field trips and other changes in 
regular schedule of your classes. Clearance in the principals office 
usually required for all field trips and other dcsi.ations from the regular 
class schedule (this will usually be done through your supeisrisor). 

5. Avoid disturbing the classes of other teachers. Tlicir work is just a 
important as yours. They have csTry right to be free from disturbances 
caused by the irresponsibibty of neighboring cla-sscs. For instance, do no 
permit your students to be noisy or to roam the halls; you arc responsi 
for their conduct during the entire class penod. 

6. Follow a strict code of professional ethics in all your relationships- 
Many of die problems of beginning teachers arise from the fact that tl'cy 
have been unaware of the proper procedure to follow. Study the codes 
adopted by your school and the leading professional organizations m 
education. They will be helpfuL 

K^'O^V THE TEACHiyC STAFF 

The reception you will receiTC from the regular teaching staff "ill be 
governed by your own attitudes and at^ons. If you are courteous, prO" 
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fessional, and not overly aggressive, you svill soon earn acceptance as an 
important junior member of tfieir sod^. Be sure, however, to remember 
continually that you are in their midst to receive advice, not to give it. 
You lack prestige on two counts; you are a learner and a ne^vcomer. Keep 
in mind that, lihe the owl, you can gam a reputation for wisdom by being 
silent. You will be ivise to remain comparatively silent when the occa- 
sional informal gatherings develop into gripe sessions or turn toward the 
discussion of personalities. You might temporarily gain satisfjnng attention 
and apparent status by freely TOlunteering your opinions concerning 
topics such as the comparative uselessness of college courses, the awe- 
some gap between educational theory and practice, the relative demerits 
of campus leaders, the entertaining peculiaHties of your associates, or the 
inadequacy of the instruction received by your students from tl;eir former 
teachers. At best, the status gained by such idle tail: would be a transitory 
illusion. If you should be tempted to seek sudi attention, remember that 
tile successful student teacher follosvs a professional code of ethics. He 
works through his cooperating teacher in adl relations sviih the school staff, 
says nothing in the absence of his supervisor that he could not say without 
embarrassment in his presence, and acknowledges the ma:iim that "he 
who would build himself up does not altempi to tear others down.* 

Your cooperating teacher has to cooperate with other teachers in many 
ways. As you assume increasing responsibility for the class osstgned to 
yoti, you will need to work closely with other teachers. For instance, the 
type and quality of control you set up in your class will be infiuenced by 
the control other teachers exercise in their classes. The behavior of stu- 
dents in your class will, in turn, be reflected in other classes. Each teacher 
has to leam to ^vork within the framework of patterns to which students 
have been accustomed. The noise in jxjur classroom may disturb llic class 
next door. Wlicn you assign homework, be sure that you do not make 
excessive demands which conflict with the assignments of other teachers. 
^\^^enevcr you take your class on field trips during Uic school day and 
those trips cut across other periods, you are interfering with some other 
teachers work. ]f you rearrange tl)e seats in your classroom and then 
leax-c them in disorder for the next class, jx>u are rtot being thoughtful. 
A'either is it thoughtful to monopolize bulletin board space or to lease a 
room with chalkboards unerased. Untidy desks and paper-strewn floors 
also test.ily ta wisiw- 

dersl.indings, and accumvilatcd misunderstandings can easily destroy har- 
nwnious relationships among members of a teaching staff. No student 
Iradjcr can affort! to be careless. Thoughtfulness paj-s in terms of im- 
pwed staff relationships. 

fcvoif Tiir ^o\^T^Acn^^■c staff 

Tlie sdjooVs speciahred personnel includes the nurse, the bbrarian. the 
counselors, the cafeteria manages*, the secretaries and clerks, and the 
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i'XntlgS thS they. T^ey can you much U you are leas- 
able. Tlie principal's secretary Ww the inner worhing 
n,ucb better than >-ou do and can help y^oa awid 
school resources more accessible to you. paw the way 
ships Mith other staff members for ymu, and s^ak a goo > 

to L principal Tlic a.stodian is also a valuable person *0 
often he is a respected citizen in the school community and a ° 

long standing to students as vwll as to faculty members. Be , 

him in keeping your room neat and clean and by respecting 
schedule. He is a busy man, but he can ahwys find Hme »o ^ ^ ° 
fnendly ad\-icc to the beginner or to lend a helping hand when 
needed. Each of the other persons in specialized services can 
tribute to your success. Confer with your cooperating teacher con o 
how they might best be approached. 


KNOW T0UR5EtF AS A TEAC/JEB 

Now dial you are entering the most important phase of your prof^ic®®| 
preparation, you should take another Inventory of your qualifications 
teacliing Many factors are vital to success. Student teaching Is inten 
to provide opportunity for improwment. No one is perfect. Have yo'* 
identified the specifics In which your needs are greatest? 

CHECK YOUR liUSTCRY OF BASIC SKILLS AND smjECT MATTER Do y'OU 
qualify as a teacher in the mastery of skills and subject matter? 
communications skill, study habits, aod ability and vvdilingness to pi 
and to organize your work — all these are important. Regardless of yoj^ 
teaching field, students and their parents e.Tpect you to know your subj 
and to speak, write, and spell widi the skill of a teacher. 

ASSESS YOUR ABiUTT TO WORK WTTH FEOPLE "Unsatisfactory response 
to supervision” is a recurring comment of supervisors of student tea^^ 
Although no supervisor expects you to be a "yes” man without initiative or 
will, he does expect to see evidence of gracious and responsive acccpiai'** 
of wise counsel. How do you react to constructive criticism? Supervisor 
sometimes slate, “Any suggestion 1 make to John seems to bounce back^ 
my face, or "NVhen I try to help Helen, she immediately goes on the 
defensive and begins to rationalize,” or "I might help Bill if he ever came 
to see me.” Supervisors are your friends. It is not their purpose to destroy 
your self-esteem, but to help yam become an effective teacher. Criticisms 
are given in a spirit of kindly helpfulness. W’hen you master the art 
working with others, most of your problems in teaching will vanish. 
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ra^'OTE ADEQUATE TTME TO STT7DENT TBAciBSC How muc^ time are you 
to ^ve to your teaching? Some student teachers fail to do them- 
selves justice by attempting to do too much besides dieir teaching. If you 
can taire seventeen hours of college work, hold a job for forty hours a 
week, become a social lion on campus, and, at the same time, do a cred- 
itable job of student teaching, you are indeed a most unusual person. 
IVhen you enter a profession, yoa dedicate yourself to the skillful per- 
formance of the services of that profession. Student teachers with “so 
little time” often say, "I must work,” "I must finish in June," or “I must” do 
this and that. Most professions would not tolerate the halfhearted per- 
formance that a few student teachers e^bit during dieir internship. 
Although you are not e3^>ccted to be a social recluse, your professional 
activities must come first, ^Vhcnever you spend too much time on other 
things during student teaching, certain important functions suffer — ade- 
quate planning or preparation, keeping appointments with supervisors, 
making necessary reports on time, and nuuntaioing vitali^, enthusiasm, 
and even temper in the classroom. If you are too busy to do a satisfactory 
job of student teaching, you are too busy. Your alternatives are to reduce 
your load or drop your teaching. 

itEixtMi>‘E yoim Pcnso.NALiTT How would you assess your personality 
and its effect on others? Do you possess integrity, sincerity, a sense of 
responsibility, forcefulness and conviction, S)Tnpalhy and understanding, 
and a keen sense of values? How do you rate on warmth, tact, voice, 
attmctivCTess. sense of humor, manners, neatness, and friendliness? 

Perhaps through introspection, you should reesamine your personality 
for teaching. Beware of becoming one of the foUo\sing; 

1. The "sophisticated scholar." He is overly critical of all — except himself. 

2. The “bom teacher." Ills mind is closed to su^estion. He has knowm 
since birth exactly how best to leach. 

3. The “reformer." He scoffs at the abilities of his teaching colleagues. 
He entered leaching only to save it as a profession. 

4. The “pseudoeducationist." He is so convinced of the importance of 
metheid that he neglects to learn all he can about the learner and the 
content. 

5. The "pseudop^'chologist." lie is so convinced of the importance of the 
learner that he neglects to leam all he can about method and content. 

6. The “pseudoacademician." lie is so convinced of the importance of 
content that he neglects to Icam all he can about method and learner. 

The personality pictures listed above arc not as easy to improve as is 
knowledge of subject matter, but insofar as they are Icanicd charac- 
teristics, they can be changed throu^ effort and training. Many student 
teachers make that effort successfully. 
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DE\TLOP TIIE IIABITS YOU EXPECT TO POSSESS AS A REGULAR TEAaiEH 
^\'hat habits aie you developing? The habits you display as a student aw 
likely to be the ones you exhibit as a full-time teacher on your fint joh 
As a teacher, you are expected to encourage habits of promptness an 
regularity of attendance in your students. For example, have you checke 
) Our own college class attendance habits lately? This is but one illustra- 
tion 

Occasionally, a supervisor finds it necessary to remind a student teacher 
that he is expected to dress in a manner more appropriate to teaching 
and to exhibit more exemplary habits of personal cleanliness. The woman 
who dresses in the style of evening wear, and the man who appears ready 
for a picnic arc both out of place in the business office of education, die 
classroom. Laboratory jackets, gym clothing, and other uniforms as well 
as dress shirts should be laundered regularly. Cleanliness of hands and 
fingernails, frequent haircuts and shaves, or hairdos and facials are all 
details that should he taken care of automatically. It should never be 
necessary for a grown man or woman to suffer the embarrassment of being 
told that his mode of dress or degree of cleanliness faik to meet profes- 
sional standards However, approximately 10 percent of student teachers 
have failed in one or more of these particulars. You can avoid possible 
embarrassment for yourself and for your supervisors by giving daily 
attention to grooming, 

All In all, you need to see yourself always as a teacher and a leader of 
young Americans. You share with home and church a large measure of 
responsibility for the learning, the attitudes, and the actions of tomorrows 
adults. Recognize the Importance of your job. Dress to look like a leader 
in this important profession. Abandon mannerisms peculiar to the college 
campus and be proud of your selection of leaching as an occupation. Then 
you will have made a long stride toward success in the eyes of your stu- 
dents and those of your future professional colleagues. 

K.VOVV VVilAT TEACHERS DO 


I thought I was hired to teach school" is sometimes the plaint of the 
first-year teacher. In looking ahead to the time not far away when you 
will be a regular, full-time teacher, you need to realize that you will be 
expect^ to do more than teach your classes. There will he supervisory 
duties (on the playground, in the lunchroom and the halls, at assemblies 
and athletic events); eocurricular activities to sponsor; parent-teacher 
meetings to attend; and community campaigns to sponsor. The 
jnclEocnt trachcr who can never get his classwork done or the isolate 
n f .k “ ^^ely to be an unhappy person- 

But the person who enjoys working with parents, students, and fellow 
trachen m various cooperative endeavors will find these experiences out- 
side class valuable roads to professional growih. Aether or not you 
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ainstraled in aapler 2. You ihen «a!l he ready to letlew your faiorvledge 
of how students leam. 

REFRESH yOUR KN’OWLEDGE OF HOW STUOENTS EEAH-V 
If student teachers are to guide the learning of students most effectively, 
they will not only know their subject and their students but keep c ear y 
in mind the guidelines to efficient learning offered by educational psy 
chology A brief o\'er%’ie\v foHo’iVS; however, serious students wU 
nize the need for a more complete refresher that can be provided better 
by restudy of a textbook in educational psychology. 

LEAR.^7.\•G RLQVIRLS EFFORT 

Psychologists recognize learning as an active process involving attention 
and effort on the part of the learner. Teachers may work themselves to near 
exhaustion in an effort to deliver learning to students the way merchants 
deliver products to customers, yet teachers will fail unless students them- 
selves put forth effort. In fact, researdi has verified that too much guid- 
ance can impede the learner (8 313). Learning, therefore, is not a package 
that can be wTapped up and delivered. It is more like a do-it-yourseu 
project that can benefit from expert guidance, when needed, but that can 
reach completion only throu^ the continued intent and effort of the 
worker. Conse<iuently, one of the greatest concerns of teachers is tlie pro^ 
lem of developing and maintaining interest and effort on the part of their 
students. 

SUCCESS SUSTAINS ETFORT Research demonstrates that students will 
work harder, longer, and more successfully when they know the goal of 
their efforts, when they understand the reasons for seeking the goal, 
when they believe that the goal can be reached, when they want to reach 
the goal, and when they are promptly informed of the degree of success 
Tilting from their efforts. Of great importance in teaching is “the de- 
sirability of insuring frequent and regular experiences of success— of 
reinforcement— throu^out all phases of learning, but particularly in the 
earlier, and generally more difficult phases." • 

Furthermore, if interest and effort are to be maintained, teachers need 
to organize leaming into realistic tasks that can be achieved successfully 
by each learner. 

Just as a child can sometinies be induced to eat when presented with a small 
portion of food, after refusing to start on a larger portion, so a student can 
more often be stimulated to work on a reasonable partial assignment than by 
assignment of the whole task all at once r 

Eneydopedvi of Educcikmal Research. 3d ei- 
Chester W . Hairis, ed. Kew York; The MacnnBan Company 1960, p. 896. 
rMair, p 893. ■ r 
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On die other hand, learning experi«ices should not be so cut and dried 
as to stifle initiative and curiosity. Research in the United States and in 
Russia indicates that “an effective teacher . . . be able to hold student 
interest by maintaining some degree of suspense as to outcomes of prob- 
lems and by allowing the student to worlc through to discoveries for him- 
self.” * 

Educational psj'cholagists tend to agree diat "leaming experiences are 
peculiarly satisfactory and mastery and retention are promoted when 
students are encouraged to discover for themselves important relation- 
ships and principles."* In addition, educational psychologists seem to 
agree that “students enjoy learning when they learn about tilings which 
are relevant to their past or present circumstance, problems, or difficulties, 
when learning is meaningful, significant, and timely in terms of their 
own concerns.” ** 

UVewisc, "students End learning experiences more satisfjing vs hen they 
participate in defining what they arc hying to learn and in judging their 
success in learning it." ” Many teachers mahe regular use of Uiis knowl- 
edge to increase the success of tlieir Instniction. 

ECTTUNSrc iNCEsmxs snovtD BB usco wmi CAimo*! The entire prob- 
lem of pupil motivation is taken up in a later chapter of this text. 
Onl)' a few highlights will be pointed out for review here. It is im- 
portant to note that, according to the research-supported opinion of ex- 
perts, "progressive loss of interest in academic learning activities . . . 
may be inhibited by carefully planned . . . fusel of a variety of incen- 
tivtis and rewards." ** Researchers seem to agree that extrinsic incentives, 
such as competition, rewards, praise, and reproof, can be effective supple- 
menMry instructional tools when used sclectivcij’ by an expert teacher. 
However, dependence upon their use must be limited.’* At least one 
authority adds the specific precaution that even thougli organized com- 
petition and rivalry in Uie classroom can serve as strong incentives, they 
are not generally regarded as Crst-rale teaching procedures. Such in- 
centives sometimes lead to undesirable social attitudes, and frequently 
fail to develop interest in learning tliat persists after removal of the 
incentives.'* Specifically, it has been found that: 

1. Extrinsic incentives are most useful in the earliest stages of learning 
"hm tlie learning itself has not yet developed to die stage of providing 
its own satisfaction. 
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2. To be most effective, cxtrinnc incentives should be attainable by a 

large proportion, if not by all, of tiie class. Goals tliat are out o rcac 
fail to motivate. . , . a 

3. Extrinsic incentives should be used cautiously and svith the under- 
standing that they arc temporary substitutes for the real thing: recog- 
mtion of value m the learning itself.** 


In this connection teachers should note that “pupils experience 
satisfactions when their work guns the recognition of others, especial!) 
their peers. Such recognition does not have to be achieved in pure y 
competitive activities ” It can also be attained when the teacher plans 
opportunities for each student to cam group approval by participation in 
such activities as class discussion, ilramalic productions, role plajing, and 
the display of individual or group projects. In fact, many educators ac- 
cept the principle that "pupils enjoy learning experiences most [and 
thereby increase their learning) when they arc provided frequent oppor- 
tunities to express themselves.* '* 


EABLT STAGES OF lEAicasc ARE cniTiCAL Psychological rcscorch has 
identified a number of principles associated with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and skills. 

1. Learning tasks arc accomplished more effectively when drill and 
practice periods are spaced rather than massed. Short sessions spread over 
several days are to be preferred to a single long session. Longer practice 
and drill lessons should be interspersed with rest periods or change-of* 
pace activities to avoid the deleterious effects of fatigue and boredom. 

2. Instructional emphasis should be on the correct performance, not 
on the incorrect. Teacher demonstration of error may introduce desira- 
ble humor into a lesson, but as a teaching technique it rates low. A corol- 
lary of this principle is that the crucial elements of a performance should 
receive attention, not the noncrudal. For instance, when speed is die 
predominant factor of successful performance, speed should be em- 
phasized even in the iniUal learning, men speed and accuracy are both 
important, emphasis should be on both. 

3 Students should not be expected to work on several similar new 
learnings simultaneously. Similar but nonidentical tasks interfere in the 
early stages of learning. 

4. Research strongly indicates that when a student has not yet identi- 
fied the correct response in a learning situation, it is of paramount im- 
portance to reinforce that response as soon as it occurs, for “even a few 
seconds delay . . . may mean flie difference between maximal learning 


” Marx, p. 89S. 

McCreary, p 142. 
" McCreary, p, 141. 
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and no learning whatever*** TTie teaching-machine industry is based 
upon this principle. However, in flie absence of machine assistance, 
teachers can at least partially satisfy the learning principle by giving close 
supervision to practice periods, by supplying anssv'ers for out-of-class 
problems and encouraging immediate scoring and correction by students, 
and by returning all teacher-scored papers promptly. Estes summarizes 
this point succinctly: 

In an)' educational context, it is important to emphasize that rvhat becomes 
stren^ened during practice is the behavior dut actually occurs, not necessarily 
the behavior that is the goal of the educator. If the learner has hit upon an 
inferior mode of response, continued practice (without correction) will simply 
strengthen it. . . .** 

RETENTION OF LEARNING CAN BE STBENCfflENED The tcachcr's responsi- 
bility does not end when student learning has ouce reached a satisfactory 
level. The fact is that both older and newer learning interfere with the 
retention of unreinforced learning. Loss is greatest in the first few days, 
whereas over a period of a few months more than 50 percent is frequently 
forgotten. One researcher found that svhen hvo reinforcement periods 
were employed, learning loss in sixty days was less than that ^vhich oc- 
curred in one day when no reinforcement was used (8 302}. Thus it is 
clearly the teacher’s responsibibty to provide a program of reinforcement: 

1. Teachers should procirfe reofeto spaced at increasing intertxils. The 
first review might best be placed the day follo^ving the learning, the 
second revierv, a rveelc later, and the third, several weehs later. As a re- 
view technique, rereading is seldom as beneficial as ’‘slamming a related 
source for ne^v ideas, working through a quiz, thinking through the im- 
plications of the material, or using the knowledge as a steppingstone to 
more advanced learning in the field.” Mouly also points out that “effec- 
ti\-e review is more than just bringing the material back to the original 
level; it involves reorganization ... to bring about new understandings, 
new insights, and ne\v relationships that are more functional as well as 
more permanent than the original learning."** 

2. Teachers should encourage ooerleaming up to about SO percent. 
Overlearning is not a substitute for review, but serves to reduce the likeli- 
hood that learning will drop below the threshold of recall before the first 
review takes place. Overlearning is important, but not as important as 
review. 

K. E^lcs, “Leamins*,'’ Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3<i ed., 
OiestcT \V, Harris, cd. New York: The Kfacimnan Company, 1960, p. 758. 

•' Estrs, p. 762. 

“George J. MoxJy, Ps^cfiofogi; for Effeetfce Teaching. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1960, p. 303. 

*' Mouly, p. 302. 
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3 Teac)«,„ should moU the feamtng meminglul to the ttudetit Uu- 

deLnding is basic to leanitag and «, Sindenls 

best that which is related to their own eiperience-past, present, 
futiite. Emtienced teachers Mow this principle regularly. 

4 Teachers should encourage students to accept retention as o g 
of learning. It has been shorvn that goals which are clearly rdentihed m 
more Ittely to be attained. Consciousness ot the importance ot tememoer- 
ing svill improve performance in remembering One successful tec “gu 
is to point out at the time of learning the specific Instances m the lutute 
when the student will he called upon to put the learning to use. Frequent 
tests can partially serve this purpose. 


TRANSFER OF LEARNING CAN BE INCREASEO The teachcF S task iS OH y 
partially completed when he has facilitated the acquisition and j 

of learning. He must also give consideration to maximizing the luce oo 
that his students will be able to use their leamiog wherever and whenevw 
it might be applied. This third aspect of leamuig is termed transfer. s 
the acquisition and retention of learning, transfer depends not only u;^ 
the quahty of the learner, but also upon the quality of the instruction. 
Researcih amply demonstrates that “the amount of transfer induced can 
be increased by the method of teaching used." ** Placing instructional em- 
phasis upon the aspects of the subject that are expected to be transferrea, 
encouraging generalization on the part of students; providing extensive 
practice in applications — all are procedures that have been found to 
Increase the transfer of learning. It has also been shown that no partiemar 
school subject or group of subjects is outstandingly superior to any other 
subject or group of subjects in its contribution to a student’s intellectual 
performance, although each subject can make contributions to improve 
performance in specific tasks when taught with that purpose clearly em- 
phasized. Thus a teacher of foreign language who wishes to encourage 
increased understanding of Engluh will place special emphasis upon 
generalization and practice in that aspect of his course. The teacher 
junior high school mathematics who wishes to increase his students 
future use of ratio and proportion will ^phasize generalization and 
practice in the application of that subject to appropriate problems in 
geometry, physics, chemistry, art, music, homemaking, personal purchas- 
ing, and the like. In the same maimer, the teacher of physical education 
who wishes to increase his students’ appbeation of sportsmanlike conduct 
and sense of fair play will place instructional emphasis upon generali^' 
tion and application of those qualities not only to participation in and 
observation of athletic contests, but also to daily living in the school and 
in the community. 


*®J. Nf. Stephens, "Transfer of Leaming,** EncycJopedta of Educotioruil Resecrch, 
3d ed , a^ter.W. Itams. ed. New Yoifc llie Macmillan Company, 1960, p. 1542. 
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Teachers of all subjects should realize that the transfer of learning is 
a major goal of instruction, not a concomitant outcome that develops 
automatically. The extent to which students succeed in transfer is depend- 
ent to a large degree upon the character of the learning experiences pro- 
vided. Successful teachers plan their lessons carefully to facilitate effi- 
ciency in acquisition of learning, promote greater retention of learning, 
and encourage svide transfer of learning. 
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CHAPTER 4 


/ Planning 
I for Instruction 


Planning h the foundation for good teaching. Xeither ingeouitj* nor ex- 
perience can serve as a substitute for thorough planning. Schools were 
created by society to provide an environinent for effective and economical 
learning, and they~aod those who work in them — are parts of society’s 
"total plan." 

Instnictional planning consists of a composite of professional skills that 
haw to be learned, beginning in the preservice or preparation period of a 
teacher’s career. The major portion of this book deals with the develop- 
ment of these skills— setting up meaningful objectives, using appropriate 
learning activities, selecting the best materials or resources, maintaining a 
wholesome classroom environment for leamiog, and evaluating student 
progress. 

CI/AyCES /.V EDVCATW.VAL THEOHr AVD PMCT/CE 
Not only must the teacher develop the necessary skills of instructional 
planning, but be must keep informed of changes that occur in educational 
theory and practice. Tj’ler, who has concisely summarized some signifi- 
cant changes that haw occurred during the first fifty years of this century, 
indicates these aspects of the cuniciJum tftat have been affected: the 
formulation of objectives and the selection and organization of learning 
experiences. First, the nature of objectives has changed from formal 
discipline to behaNioral objectives. Sewnd, the sources of objectives have 
civangcd from detwnunation by matter specialists alone to the 

inclusion of four other forces; the psjxliology of learning, the d^nands of 
societj', social and educational philosophy, and studies of the learner. 
And, third, the range of objectives has changed svith the current problem 
of establishing priorities among a great diversity of goals becoming acute. 
Significant changes have also occurred in the selection of learning experi- 
ences. Notions about the nature of learning experiences have changed 
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from a focus on recitation and the teacher to learning expenences o 
students, the rongc of learning experiences has exp^ded from verbal 
exercises to raned learning activities; and the selection of Jeaming ex- 
periences has been designed to pro\-ide for individual differences or 
disersity in a s) stem of mass education. Least attention has been 
to the organization of learning experiences. More consideration has 
given to the "ordering of content" than to changes in student behasior. 
Consequently, the integration of student experiences within the frame- 
work of separate subjects continues to be a persistent problem.' 

Changes in educational theory and practice during the second half o 
this century promise to he more dramatic than those of the first fifty year^ 
Some comparatively new developments are already affecting the role o 
the teacher in instructional plying: increasing stress on behaviora 
objectives, an interdisciplinary approach to the study of formerly discrete 
subjects, emphasis on “discovery” by the learner— on process rather than 
on content alone, and flexibility in planning as an imperative ( due to sucn 
factqn as team teadung and appheation of the technological revolution 
to education). 

Specifically, what are some of the tangle rewards that the teacher may 
expect from carefully planning his instruction? First of all, continuous 
and thoughtful planning by the teacher ^ves purpose and direction to 
everything that takes place in the classroom. Aimless rambling, fruitl^ 
activity, and disciplinary incidents are reduced to a minimum. 
selection and organization of varied and appropriate learning materials 
and actlrities are most likely to ensure the achievement of worthwhile 
objectives. 

Another outcome of thorough planning by the teacher is the de'^elop" 
ment of an atmosphere of confidence and security in the classrooim 
Students gain confidence in his leadership. The teacher, in turn, is freed 
of subject matter anxieties and nagging details of classroom management 
and control that stem from poor organization. Good organization 
rirtually sj-nonymous with good te3clun«r. 

Still another adiuntage of careful planning of instruction is that it 
eventually becomes a timesaver. The teacher who s>-slemaUcally accumu- 
btes and organizes a file of supplementary references, curriculum guides, 
resource units, and audio-visual materials is able to enrich future learning 
experiences with a minimum of time and effort. Furthermore, although it 
is imperative for the beriming teacher to learn to build and to use com- 
plete written plans, he may well develop a pattern or habit of thinking 


‘ ftjph W. T)Wt. The Cumcu!nm_1ben and Nw,” .Procettfingj, 1956 IncUatio^ 
Conferc^ .‘T PnAIcmi Pnncrtwi, N’.J ; Educational Testing Service. 

pp. Also pubhslied m Testing FiMma tn Pertpectice bv die American Coun- 
cil cn Education. 1906. ^ 
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that later enable him to substitute mental plans for \vTitteti ones. A 
first-year teacher summarized this last point in these words: 

Es-en though I do not «Ti(e all my plans, as I did In student teaching, I mentally 
go through all the steps of planning. \\’Iiat are my specific objectives? What 
materials and resources do I need? What learning activities are likely to be best 
in achieving my objectives? How rnuch time should be devoted to each? And 
(alter the lesson has been taught) how* successful was the class period today? 
How can 1 determine how well tny students have achieved today’s goals? 

At this point, the autliors must add that no teacher can ever completely 
abandon the use of written plans. 

From an administrative standpoint, written plans are important for 
hvo reasons; to make supervision more effective and to facilitate the work 
of substitute teachers. Because supervisory visits can be made only at 
irregular intervals, written plans provide a record of the continuity of 
classroom learning experience that would not otherwise be evident This 
assumes, of course, that the plans are adequate and that the teacher 
makes incisive postanahses of each day’s work. Some principals consider 
written plans so important that they require new teachers to prepare bodi 
unit and daily plans as evidence of ad^uate preparation. Another value 
of written plans is to facilitate the work of substitute teachers, ^\^len the 
regular teacher is forced to be absent on short notice, his plans should 
enable a substitute teacher to cany' on the work of the class as usual. As 
supervisor}' aids in student teaching, written plans are indispensable, 

PRINaPLES OF EFFECrn\'E PLANNING 

The right decision at the right moment is the essence of good teaching-- 
Ccodlad* 

Planning is an individual matter. The coroposihon of a class, the nature 
of the subject, the goals to be achieved, and the personality and back- 
groimd of the teadier account for inevitable variations in planning, but 
certain basic principles are applicable to every classroom situation. 

Proper planning facilitates learning. To be sure, people leam from 
experience, both organized and unorganized. It is, of course, also true that 
education takes place both inside and outside tfie school. However, the 
increasing complexit)’ of the world, the expansion of culture, and the 
forces of miseducation bidding for the attention of everyone constitute a 
real challenge to the modem school. Never before has the school been 
required to teach so much to so many. There is no time for unplanned, 

* Jc}u] I. Goodlad, "The Te.icher Sriocts, Tiata, Organizes,” Leomin" and the Teacher, 
1059 Yearbook. Washington, D C; The Assodatiof) lor Supervision and Curricnlum 
Development, 1939. p. 39. 
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aimless teaching. The teacher must Wv where he is going, 

there, and when ho has arrived Superior plairamg is required to facihtatc 

the quality of leanimg needed in onr day. . . , » 

Effective instrucHonal planning provides opportunities for slude 
practice desired behavior. The statement “Learning is cm active pr^^ 
has been parroted so often as to become almost devoid > 

no one learns except through his oxvn activity. But just any rand o ac 7 
is not sufficient. For example, it is not enough for the student to a , 
read, and to write about good citizenship. Learning activities must go 
beyond those of a purely verbal nature. The student must app y 
knowledge to real life situations in order to think, to feel, and to act as a 
good citizen should, both in school and in later adult life. 

Effective instructional planning provides for continuity in learning. 
This pnnciple may be difficult to apply for the beginning teacher w ose 
major concern is often, “What am I going to do today?"' He may be jus 
fied in making short-range assignments based on a well-organized t 
book as he faces for the first time five or six classes a day with ^'■0 w 
three tMerent preparations. Nevertheless, as he gains experience, the ne" 
teacher will need to develop plans of a higher order. As a first step 
toward continuity, he will relate today’s lesson to those of yesterday W 
tomorrow. A second step, if the nature of the subject and the situation 
warrant it, Is the development of long-range or unit plans. As the new 
teacher becomes more aware of the total school program and the educa- 
tional problems of his students, his plans should attain a higher level 0 
development. Helping students to bridge the gap between the logica 
organization of subject matter and the way they learn, to maintain con- 
tinuity in their educational experiences as they go from one school leve 
to the next, and to make a smooth transition from school to life on the out 
side will be reflected in the plans of the teacher who gains insight throug 
experience. Although some of the problems related to continuity involve 
the school as a whole, or even more than one school level, the individual 


classroom teacher still has an important role to play. The teacher can 
help the transfer student, from the elementary or anotlier school, f^ 
more at home in a strange environment. He can help tlie student " w 
leaves school to work or who goes to college to be more adequately 
prepared. The classroom teacher can help the student bridge the gap 
between school and life by showing the relevance of history to curr^t 
affairs, by relating scientific laws to problems of everyday living, or by 
cultivatmg a taste for better ait, literatiuc. and music that will enrich the 
student’s leisure hours forever after. 

Effective instructional planning provides for correlation of knowledge 
and skills derived from the vaiions sulqccts offered in school. Like con- 
tinuit)', this is another principle of good planning that the beginn^S 
teacher may not be ready to put into effect. Again expediency comes be- 
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fore desirability. However, as ibe teacher ^ows more sure of himself, 
his subject, and his students, he can lift his eyes above his immediate 
concerns and catch a vision of a hi^er level of planning. The secondary 
school curriculum, traditionally organized on the basis of discrete subject 
matter lines, has made it difficult for the student to integrate his knowl- 
edge. Anecdotes from the classroom swe replete with accounts of students 
who consider a teacher unfair if he requires good witten compositions 
except in an English chiss or if be insists on effective speaking except in a 
speech class. Upon the classroom teacher, who is himself a specialist in 
one or bvo subjects, falls the task of helping each student put together 
the jigsaw puzzle of his fragmented school experiences. Present reac- 
tionary forces would not only perpetuate fragmentation of subject matter, 
extending it do^\7l^vard into the elementary school, but would also dis’orce 
development of the students intellectual life from all other aspects of his 
personality development. 

Effective instructional planning takes into consideration the readiness 
of the student to learn. Readiness is dependent tipon such factors as 
maturity, previous experiences, and motivaaon. To function with maxi- 
mum efficiency as an individual, the student must mature or develop all 
aspects of !us pcrsonality~emotional, intellectual, moral, social, and 
physiological— on a unifi^ front. In providing incentives to stimulate 
students to pursue schoolwork with vigor and enthusiasm, the teacher is 
primarily concerned rvith strengthening drives that lead to sustained 
activity toward worthy goals. Tljat is motivation at its best. 

Effective Instructional pbnning recognizes individual differences in 
student interests, needs, and abilities. Because our nation is committed to 
tbe ideal of equal educational opportunity for all youth of secondary 
school age, a heavy responsibility falls upon tlie shoulders of tbe class- 
room teacher. The public school has a twofold task: to provide mass or 
quantity education and, at Uic same time, to educate for quality. The 
schools also have the dual responsibility of educating for uniformity 
(providing students with a common heritage) and educating for diversi^ 
(capitalizing upon tlic unique ctmlribuHon of each individual). Despite 
present efforts to solve the problem of diversity by grouping students 
subject bj’ subject on the bases of aptitude, intelligence, and achievcmCTit, 
other variables that determine a student’s success or failure in school arc 
often disregarded. To mention a few' of these significant differences, 
students obviously differ wiOi icspcci to sex; personality (interests, 
emotional adjustments, relations with others); past experience; family 
backgrounds (socioeconomic status, national or ethnic origin, p-irenfal 
valuw and expectations for tlrdr drildrcn); and the neighborhoods from 
"Inch tlicy come. Providing for Individual differences is discussed at 
length in Chapter 8. 

Effective instructional planning enables the student to participate as 
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much as possible in planning his own educational experiences. ^ 
suggested, the key to learning is involvement by the student. I a e 
learns to do in school is to follow instructions of the teacher, then e is 
ill equipped to assume responsibility as a citizen in a self-governing 
society. However, despite the advantages often claimed for more coop^‘ 
tive planning in the classroom, the activities of the typical secondary 
school class are stih largely planned and directed by the teacher alone. 
There \vill be further discussion of cooperative planning in this chapter. 

Above all, effective instructional planning must provide for educationa 
experiences that are meaningful and satisfying to the learner. Students 
will soon forget most of the facts that the teacher attempts to teach ihe^ 
but they are hkely to leam attitudes of likes or dislikes for a subject, the 
school, or even society itself, that will persist for the rest of their lives. 

PROBLEMS IN INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 

Never before have we had so little time m which to do so much— FronUm D. 

Rooseceft 

The problem of the selection and organization of instructional activities 
and materiab has become more difficult with the expansion of available 
materials and teachmg aids; the broadening of educational objectives, to 
meet the needs of all students, not just the college-bound; and the iD‘ 
creasing heterogeneity of the school population.* 

“Educational shortages" is a common topic in educational circles. 
Probably the greatest shortage of the average classroom teadier is time. 
With more students of greater diversity to leach, with more to be taught, 
and with more duties outside the classroom and in the community, when 
does the teacher find time to plan his work adequately? The foUovving 
verse no doubt expresses the feelings of many teachers in today’s crowded 
schools: 


SOUNDS UKE FRIDAY 


By Ann Coyle 


Some people say a teadier is made out of steel. 
Their mind can think, but their body can’t feel 
Iron and steel and hidcoiy tea. 

Frowns and gripes from nine to tiiree. 

You teach six fuD hours, and what do you gel? 
Another day older and deeper in debt. 


* William C. "Secondary Education— Programs " Encvchpedia of Educational 

^ 12 ^'" ^ ^ Company. I960- 
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You pay your dues in this and that. 

Then for 29 more days your bOlfold s flat. 

1 was bom one morning, when It was cloudy and cool, 

I pieVed up my register and headed for school. 

I «TOfe 84 names on the homeioom roll 
And the principal said, '‘WeB, bless my soul’ 

You teach six hours andwhat'dyuuget? 

Cuts and bruises and dht and sweat” 

I got 84 kids and 42 seals, 

SLtly-one talking while 23 sleep. 

I can hardly get ’«n aB through the door. 

And if I don’t watch out they!! be sending me more. 

I taught SLX full hours, my day t$ made. 

But I still have 300 papers to grade. 

You teach six full hours and wliat do you get? 

Another day older and deeper jo debt. 

I'll go to St. Peter but I can't stay. 

I gotta come back for the PTA.* 

In planning his work, the busy teacher has several allcmativcs. He 
may attempt to teach without plans or use the same plans year after year. 

Keilhcr of tliese alternatives satisfies the professional person. It Is ob- 
vious that on effective teacher must be a highly organized person who is 
able to budget time xvisely, think clearly, and act decisively. The experi* 
cncod teacher can utilize more mental planning in lieu of the detailed 
written plans needed in prcscrsoce teaching. As said before, some written 
plans are ahvays necessary. Equipped with curriculum guides or courses 
of study and textbooks, the teacher still needs to prepare an outline of 
suggested objectives, materials, activities, and cx'aluativc techniques for 
each course. Resource units, prepared on a cooperative basis in summer 
U'orkshops, constitute one of the best sources for unit or Icmg-range plan- 
ning. But in addition to making use of ready-made materials, tlm teacher 
needs to be freed periodically from the pressures of a daily tcacliing 
schedule in order to keep abreast of nc%v dex-elopmcnts in subject matter 
areas, to become acquainted with more up-to-date m-rtcrials, to explore 
the research and experimentation dealing xxith better methods, and to 
pause for reflection. 

Another problem in instructional planning at the secondary level is llie 
fact flat the fracher may be irclnig fii a sense of pcispeeffse. Educated 
essentially as a subject matter specialist, be can easily lose sight of the 
fact (hat such subject matter is a means to an end, not an end in itself. He 
would do well to keep in mind a shrcwsl observation altriliuted to tlie 
philosopher Wliltchead dial, as bare facts, knowledge keeps no better 

* from Ssn Teoehm AnonsTlon BuUftin, NovCTnJKr-DrxrmiwT 

IMO. 



than fish Unless the teacher is able to relate the subject to the student an 
to the way he learns, httle or no learning is likely to occur. Either extreme 
is to be a\oided undue preoccupation with adult-centered demands or 
with the p-issing fancies of immature youth. On one hand, the teacher 
needs to be aware of the relationship of all subjects to the total objectivK 
of die school, but on die other, he must be sensitive to past sucxiesses an 
failures, present undertakmgs, and future aspirations of his students. ”1110 
teacher must place his planning endeavors in proper perspective to Enu 
the best annwrs to the right questions: Is his planning to be based upon 
the content and formal organization of the various subject matter disci- 
plines or upon personal-social goals expressed in terms of improved 
student behavior? Is his planning to be based upon facts to be learned or 
upon problems of every tiay living to be solved? This impbes more than a 
nanow utilitarian view of education, for growth in appreciation and 
enjoyment of art, music, and lilerature is as important in everyday living 
as the development of vocational skills. Concisely stated, the chief task of 
the teacher is to utilize the cultural heritage, now organized in terms of 
separate subjects m the secondary school, to help youfli achieve their 
present developmental tasks and, at the same time, develop an awareness 
of important future needs and ways to satbfy them. 

Another problem in planning instruction is that of maintaining a 
balance between uniformity and flexibility. The need for thorough prO" 
planning has already been stressed. But to preplan does not mean to 
predetermme everything that happens in the classroom. There are un- 
predictable variables in every teaching-leanung situation. Consequently. 
Ae sk^ul teacher is able to change his plans, “to play it by ear," when 
deviations from his plans are necessary. Furthermore, if students are to 
be involvetl in planning at all, there must be enough flexibility to permit 
jL However, in order to avoid undesirable gaps or duplications in a stu- 
dents learning experiences, it has been necessary for schools to establish 
pudelines in the form of courses of study or curriculum guides for 
teac^rs to follow. Once the teacher has assessed the broad limitations of 
the framework m vvhidi he operates, he is free to incorporate valuable 
s ent sugges^ns or to deviate from his own preconceived plans. A 
resolimon to take adv-antage of the freedom he has is probably the most 
imi»rtant decision the teacher mak-es. This freedom is often lost by 
overdependenre upon a single textbook, resultintr in a monotonous 
routine and a \oss of creativity, flexibility, and proper attention to individ- 
ual ^crcnccs by the tcadier. The accumulated cultural heritage has no'V 
rea a pomt where textbooks may represent a hopeless number of 
pages to be TOvered. Unless a teadier exercises selectivity with respect to 
content, he is caught in a treadmill of assign-study-recite-test procedures 
with no rime for the inclusion of ridi and varied supplementary instruc- 
tional activities and materials. How often practice teachers have been told 
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by their supervisors in American history, for example, that they may not 
use pertinent films because there is no time for them! 

TIIE KINDS OF PLANNING THAT TEACHERS DO 

If a man write little, he had need have a great memory — Francis Bacon 
Planning is an art, a "skill in performance acquired by experience, study, 
or observation” {‘'art” as defined in TVehsfcrs Wein Collegiate Dictionary). 
In mastering the art of planning, the teacher needs to learn how to de- 
velop long-range course and unit plans, daily plans, and cooperative plans 
that are all interrelated. Logically, the teacher develops them in this 
order: first, tire course plan; second, unit plans; and third, daily plans. 
Cooperative planning, the highest and most difficult level, would not be 
used by all teachers. In practice, beginning teachers probably more often 
develop a term or semester calendar and go directly into preparation of 
daily plans. 

COURSE PLANNING 

Reduced to its simplest terms, corirse planning involves the follmvlng 
steps: (1) making an analysis of a particular subject to be taught; (2) 
listing general objectives to be achieved; (3) developing a tentative out- 
line of content to be covered during a semester, term, or scliool year; and 
(4) setting up a tentative time allotment by days and weeks for each 
topic or problem in the content outline. Stated in another way, the teacher 
has to decide tchat is to be learned, tclii/ it is to be learned, the order in 
which learning experiences should lake place, and the time to bo devoted 
to each learning experience. 

In planning course outlines, the teacher plays a major role. However, 
a number of factors or conditions predudo planning as a solitary, inde- 
pendent teacher actirfty. First of all, instructional planning takes place 
within a framework of rules and suggestions as set forth in slate school 
codes, state and local district courses of study or curriculum guides, other 
school district regulations, and operational schedules. Another \ital ele- 
ment in planning is llse human factor. Classroom teacJiers arc becoming 
more and more involved their colleagues, with interested laymen, 
and with their students in continuous, cooperative improvement of the 
total school program. Also the development of the team approach to 
leaching Iws further promoted the human relations factor in Instructional 
planning. In fact, teaching itself is primarily an enterprise in human 
relations. Ability to work svitli others— administrators, fellow teachers, 
students, parents — is Uic first hallmark of a good teacher. 

Other factors that affect course planning are instructional resources 
and physical facilities. As'aibbility of text and other printed materials, 
audio-s-isual materials and services, and ridi community resources is 
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obviously a most important factor in course planning. Likewise, adequacy- 
of physical facihties is an important dement in the learning environment. 

One of the first steps the teacher lakes, however, in course planning is 
to examine the curriculum guide or course of study for his school. By way 
of example, the following excerpt from **A Digest of the Secondary Sc oo 
Curriculum" is included: 

SCIENCE PROBLEMS 1-2 (two-semester course — grades 11 and 12 — no 
prerequisites),® 

This is an elective course designed primarily for those who need to fulfill e 
high school graduation requirements. It is not intended for students who have 
completed biology or chemistry, ll may be elected by those who have had o y 
Genera] Science 1-2 or Basic Biology 1-2 and wish to continue the study o 
saencc to include more of the phj-sical sciences. 

Areas of emplioau and time ollolinenfs; 


The Nature of Saencc 
Matter and Energy 
The Atmosphere 
The Hydrosphere 
The lithosphere (opbonal) 
Plants and Animals 
The Human Body 
Energy and lifachines 
Heat Energy 
Wave Energy 
Electrical Energy 
Electronics 
Nuclear Energy 
The Earth in Space (optional) 
Astronomy and Astronautics 
Basic Text: 


1- 2 weeks 

3- 4 weeks 

2- 3 weeks 

3- 4 weeks 
2-3 weeks 

4- 5 weeks 

4- 5 weeks 
2-3 weeks 

2- 3 weeks 

3- ^ weeks 
1-2 weeks 
1-2 weeks 
1-2 weeks 

1- 2 weeks 

2- 3 weeks 


Herron and Palmer, Matter. Lsfe. and Energy. 1965 
Supplemcnfary Teifr; 

Broo^ and Tracy, Modem Fhysical Saence, 1957/1962/1965 
Smith and Lisonbee, Your Biology, 1958/1962 
Fitzpatrick, et ol . Licing Things, 1962 
^born, rt cL Science in Everyday Ufe. 195S 

Herrm and Palmer, Sftidy Guide and Laboratory Actxcities for Matter. Ufe. 
and Energy, 1963 
Teachers’ Guides: 


Guide /or Teaching Science Probfema 1 - 2 , 1966 (300-paee manual)* 

^ 0/ Science LohoroioryPrarticet and Sa/efy, 1966 

♦ (Includes ^neral Objectives. General Teaching Procedures. Supplies anc 
Equipment, 15 umts. maps and charts, worksheets, and laboratory exercises-. 


Cumculun,.- p. 130. 1966 revision 
of the San Diego ^ P 
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PROCEm/fl£S W COURSE PLANNING 

Once the teacher has been given his course assignments and has been 
made aw’are of the curricular framework ^v^th^n which he is to operate, 
he is ready to attack the practical problem of course organization. As 
already suggested, he has to make decisions about objectives, scope, 
sequence, and time allotments. 

The first decision involves objectives. The use of content, such as the 
textbook, for example, as a starting point is a mistake. It leads to an over* 
emphasis upon subject matter to be learned rather than to desirable 
behavioral changes to be achieved. In contrast to daily plans, the objec- 
tives of course outlines are more general in nature. They should, however, 
he socially significant, be acceptable to both teacher and students, and be 
achievable. 

The following objectives would be appropriate for a course outline: 

Enpjish: Students will improve uxitten composition skills. 

American history: Students will develop a better understanding of their 
national heritage. 

Physical education: Students m'll improve in bodily vigor and coordina- 
tion. 

Music: Students tvill learn to appreciate better music. 

Tliesc objectives may imply desirable thangos in student behaNior (think- 
ing, feeling, doing). However, for a daily lesson plan, they must be more 
precisely defined in terms of obsen*ablc student behavior. Examples are 
given in Chapter 6. Desirable changes in skills, understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and attitudes constitute the general objectives of course outlines. 
5EI.ECT/.VC SUBJECT MATTEB 

In selecting course content, U»c tcadier uses all the resources a\-ai!ahlc 
—curriculum guides, resource units, other teachers, textbooks, audio- 
visual malcri-nls, and his own ideas. Tlic selection of content or subject 
matter in course planning is doscly related to the t)-pe of organization 
used. Such organization may be based on a discrete subject such as 
American history; a broad subject matter area, general science; or on 
significant problems. In terms of structure, the teadier may use a single 
textbook, n topical oujline, or a series of units as the b.isis for organization. 
Use of the table of contents of a single textbook is likely to be feast 
adequate. TIiLs approach tends to stifle tcadicr CTcalivity and imagination; 
to neglect differences in interests, backgrounds, and abilities of students 
in todays cl.vssrooms, and to make a class too dependent on the gener- 
alizations and interpretations of a single authority. 

Ry all means, the user of any textbook must be aware of its limitations. 
Pint of all, it reprwenfs a highly condenses!, Josical organization of a 
designated body of knowledge. And, seconsl. it is die prosJuct of sdiol-ifly. 
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malme minds. As snch, it scrs-cs as a convenient f, 

the field of study but fails to |«)Vide the bndgc to student c p 
medtods ot learning Imprope^ nsed, the teslbnok may 
Student memorization of technical tenns, formulas, o S 
developed by experts may be mistaken by tlic teacher for g j»ncs’ 

standmg. Amusing boners that appear in exarn^ations and *^1" 
on the part of students to prrfacc remarks with the book s. > 
evidence of the misuse of textbooks. Although »"odcm textbooks have 
been greatly improved in readability, format, content, and authors ip. 
danger of misuse or of ovcidependence on them is ever present, mo 
complete discussion of textbooks follows m Chapter 9. 

The traditional topical outline, sUll in common use, is 
adapted to organized subjects of a speaaliied ty’pe. Tlic s«pc o 
course, sequence of topics, inclusion of subtopics, and time allotmcn 
relatively easy to set up and to follow. Aldiough the topica ou 
represents a better approach to counc planning than the use of a a 
of contents of a single textbook. It still has some of the inlrcrcnt 
nesses of the textbook approach. _ . 

A third approach to long-range plarming b the unit plan. WliercvCT 
use is appropriate, especially in general education courses, ns 
some specialized education councs, the unit plan b superior to either 
single textbook or the exclusive topical outline approach to cours 
planning. 


UNIT PLANNING 

The unit plan of organizing instruction was developed to overcome the 
hmitations of the isohated, daily assignment with its tendency to fragmen 
learning. The unit concept m instructional planning b an outgrow'th o 
several movements. One of these has been changes in psychological con 
cepUons about learning. Traditional acceptance of formal discipline a 
theory that the mind is composed of separate faculties (such as memory 
and reason, for example) which can be strengthened like muscles ihrougn 
exercise — ^has been challenged since the turn of this century. The 
ments of Thorndike and others, who found no evidence of 
faculties” nor superiority of any particular subjects as mind , j 

much to discredit faculty psydiology. Tlie gestalt psycliologists add 
another dimension to the psychological picture by concluding from their 
experiments that the “organism always reacts as a whole.” ® The 
movement of the 1920s made educators sharply aware of the individiw 
differences among students. These developments have revolutioiurcd 
teaching process. No longer can a strictly academic curriculum be justifi 

• Carter V. Good, ed . Diclionary of Education, £d ed. New York: McGraw-HiU Book 
Company, Inc., 1959, p, 427. 
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for aU students on the basis of being “ga>d training for the mind.” No 
longer can a classroom fare of limited instnictional materials and of 
exclusively verbal acfiWties meet the needs of all youth now in school. 
The unit plan is an effective means of providing the xTiriety and flexibility 
needed in today’s classroom. 

Another movement that lends support to flre unit method of planning 
has been changes in educational philosophy. It has come to be recognized 
that the Ammoan ideal of educatior» for all youth can never be realized 
in an institution restricted to the sole function of preparing students for 
college. Furthermore, if the unique qualities of each individual are to be 
cultivated, it has become obvious that a school program which meets the 
needs of students of varying inlctests, needs, and abilities must be pro- 
vided. Another belief gaining svidespread acceptance, at least in theory, 
is that democratic citizenship can be ardiicvcd only by the assumption of 
the responsibilities of sucli citizenship while the youth are in school. 

Other factors contributing to the unitary concept of planning are 
changes in the nature of obje^ives from learning isolated facts to improv- 
ing student behavior, changes in evaluation procedures from stress on oral 
examination or recitation to many evidences of growth, growing dis- 
satisfaction with the fragmentation of learning in the secondary school, 
and increasing recognition of the unitary nature of human development 
Thus the unit method of planning instruction is an attempt to ensure that 
integrated development of all aspects of the student’s personality, not 
the dead storage of isolated facts, becomes the focal point of secondary 
schooling. A more complete discussion of the unit method follows to 
Chapter 5, 

DAILY PLANNING 

ThCTe will ahvays be a need for daily planning of instruction. Even when 
the learning experiences of a class are all organized on a unit basis, it is 
within the daily class period that many of the unit activities — plaimmg, 
working, evaluating — must necessarily occur. Unfortunately, despite the 
apparent advantages of the unitary approach to learning, instructional 
planning based almost entirely on discrete, daily assignments is still quite 
common, more so than the thetvelical treatment of the subject in methods 
books would lead one to believe. That teachers often use day-by-day 
planning rather than more unified long-range planning is probably due 
to a number of reasons. One is the time element. It takes much less time 
and thought to assign a chapter in a textbook each day than to organize 
a. comprehensive unit, incorporating a variety of materials and activities 
and extending over several weeks. Anodier problem may be the difficulty 
of understanding the unit concept, nie teacher who merely considers a 
unit as more chapters in a book or a larger block of subject matter to be 
learned is likely to find so-called unit planning busy\vork. ^^'ben the 



teacher does not organize instraction on a unit , Z L, 

becomes more important than cucr. In some cases the nature of the cla 
or of the snhject matter itself may male the unit t)Jio of otgam 
impractical ( lor czample, orchestra or band, advanced Murses m smenM 
or matliematics). Highly specialiiod courses with a definite sequ 
facts or stills to he learned, without clearly defined subproblems 
centers of interests, may be better structured in terms of semester ou 
lines. Still other courses may be set up on the basis of . 

work (such as art or industrial arts) so that the class as a who e , 
work on problems or projects as a group. Thus it becomes evi ent 
daily lesson planning is here to stay, not only as a vehicle for imp 
lion of unit plans but also as a means of ensuring effective 
of learning activities where unit planning is inappropriate. Furt er 
cussion of daily planning is included in Chapter 6. 


COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

Cooperative or teacher-student planning has been a subject of IncreasWo 
concern during recent years. However, it is a subject that is more o 2 ^ 
discussed than practiced, for most schools still use teacher-domma e 
methods of instruction.’ Although proof is lacking that academic 
ment is greater in classes where students participate in planning than 
those where they do not, available evidence docs indicate that teaching 
methods “which provide for adaptation to individual differences, encour 
age student Initiative, and stimulate individual and group partlcipabo*' 
are superior to those methods which do not." * 

VALUES OF COOPERATIVE PLANNING 

So far, the claims made for cooperative planning by its advocates ar® 
unsupported by leseardt. Nevertheless, simple logic, as well as the c* 
perience of a good many teachers, lends support to the contention t a 
a number of values are to be derived from teacher-student planning 0 
learning experiences in the classroom. 

In the first place, students who share in planning their own learnino 
activities are likely to be more highly motivated. It is a normal human 
reaction to take pride in a venture one has helped to plan and to f®® 
responsible for its success. Also, whenever a student neglects his responsi 
bility in a cooperatively planned enterprise, he may face not only t ® 
displeasure of his teacher but of his peers as well (5T26). 

Another product of cooperative planning is most likely to be the csta 
lishment of stronger rapport between teacher and students, as well as 
among students themselves. As an authoritarian atmosphere disapp®*''^®’ 

r C. Max Wmgo, "Methods of Teaching,” Enci^dopcdKj of Educational Rescaf^’ 
3d ed., Chester W. Hams, ed. New Yoik: The Macmillan Company. I960, p. «>3i- 
’ Wuigo, p 853. 
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a spirit of unity and cooperation is nouii^ed. Unwholesome competition, 
even antagonism in some cases, is replaced fay a "we" feeling. In analyzing 
the findings of social psychology, McNeil cites a number of advantages 
of the "nondirective school" (not to be confused with laissez-faire) over 
the “directive school." Tensions, aggressions, and hostilities are lessened. 
Students like one another. There is an increase in class cobesiveness and 
satisfaction. Better solutions to problems are proposed.* 

The most important \'alues of teacher-student planning are those that 
contribute to the development of more effective citizenship in our societ)’. 
Development of a sense of responsibility, ability to work with others, and 
opportunities to make decisions — these are the priceless fruits of success- 
ful cooperative planning. When students experience twelve, fourteen, or 
c\-cn sixteen years of schooling in classes where they are permitted to 
make no important decisions, are they entirely at fault if they later exhibit 
apathy or indifference toward the obligations of adult citizenship? 
Teachers may set up and erdorcc regulations to ensure acceptable social 
bchaNior in the clvissroom. hut students who obey these laws are deprived 
of ^’aluable experience in decision making. They have little opportunity 
to grow in moral stature. Students must have opportunjlics to make im- 
portant decisions, with tlie possibility of making mistakes and suffering 
the consequences, and have some freedom in acting upon the insights 
they has'e gained. Cooperative planning offers students experience In 
learning to work with others. Tcadicr-sludcnt planning at its best makes 
students faotli willing and able to discharge their obligations os responsi- 
ble persons in a world marked by evcr-Incrcasing interdependenee. 

FUECAUTIOyS l\ COOPERATIVE FEA.V.VI.VC 

To be convinced of the values of cooperative planning is not enough to 
ensure l>cncfid.il results, for there is no one road to its achievement. In 
fact, sudi planning requires far greater skill and understanding than docs 
a more autocratic approach to leadting. At Uie outset, the teacher must 
l»c aware of certain pitfalls and take precautions to avoid the dangers of 
chaos and frustration. 

Die first thing the Icaclier should do Is to take inventory of his own 
assets and liabilities. He must kmow’ his students well, be thoroughly pre- 
pared In bis subject, and possess leadership in organizing and directing 
the learning activities of youllu If he lacks experience in te.ichcf-studcnt 
planning, the teacher is advised to proceed cautiously. 

A secorul important corrsideration it the composition of the cliss. 
Degree of maturity, levfl of alrility, inlCTOsts, p.ait exporierrers in coopera- 
tiveendrasors. and potential leadership arc the assets of group members 

McNVil. To-wt.! Aj-pr-vUtinn of f/.l Kirpj^n. 3-) 

(Mirth I'lS$1.20S-.301. 
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that must be assessed before the teacher plunges too deeply 
erative planning. Quite often teadutrs tend to underestimate the abiUtiB 
of their students. Rapport between die teacher and his students is a mo^ 
important factor in determining hoiw successful the teacher is lihe y o 
be in stimulating willingness on the part of students to assume res^nsi 
bility Obviously, it is unwise to place too much self-direction in the ban 
of an unstable group where control is still an acute problem. 

Possible school limitations on cooperative planning must ako be con 
sidered. Admmistrative policies, sdiool philosophy, supervisory approsat 
emotional support of one’s colleagues, parental understanding, class size, 
time limitations, and availability of resources are factors that affect e 
degree of cooperative planiung that may be employed in the classro^ 
The nature of the subject matter may also be a limiting factor. Hig y 
specialized subjects, such as algebra or chemistry, which are organiz 
on the basis of a defimte sequence of concepts to be learned offer only 
bimied opportumties for student decisions. 

HlPtE.MENTATIO.V OF COOPERATIVE PI.A.V.VI.VC 

No doubt many teachers would like to incorporate more student partici" 
pation in planning classroom activities but aie not certain how to 
At this point, it is well to remember that cooperative planning may take 
place on either a group or an individual basis. For a teacher to discuss 
ivith one student how to do an individualized assignment involves no 
risks with respect to group control and requires no particular skill in 
group procedures, mat the situaHon does require of the teacher is W 
awareness of individual student needs, time, and knowledge of the infiiutc 
variety of learning materials and activities Iho subject for study has to 
offer. Cooperative planning on a group basts is another matter. The 
inexperienced teacher is advised to proceed gradually in the implementa- 
tion of full cooperative planning by the class as a whole. Some practical 
steps to be taken are suggested in the discussion which follows. 

Certain practices in giving students limited responsibility for classroom 
procedures are not new. They have been used by many teachers for a 
long time. A common practice is to utilize student monitors or helpers in 
taking care of heat, light, and ventilation for physical comfort; in distnb- 
utmg and collecting materials; in diecking attendance; in acting as cust(> 
duM of equipment, in serving as shop foremen; and in assisting as squad 
Iradm. Giving students a choice of two or more alternatives— such as the 
day for a test, the time needed for the next assignment, the date when 
no^books are due— is a minor step toward more student decision making- 
OpportuniUes for group decisions frequently present themselves in me 
Mmse of normal class acUvitics. The following example illustrates the 
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Each Thursday the world history class studied current events. Class proce- 
dures had been traditional, with the teacher conducting discussion on the articles 
read by the students in an assigned current events paper. One ^Vednesday the 
teacher asVed the class if it would Hire to have a debate on an article on Ameri- 
can foreign polic)’. Class members indicated considerable interest in the proposaL 
A student was then asVed to take charge of the class and to secure volunteers to 
sers'e as chairman, debaters, and judges. Having had no responsibility for class 
procedures in the past, the class responded slowlv at first. However, volunteers 
were e\ entually secured and the debate was organized and took place as sched- 
uled. At its conclusion, many students demonstrated eagerness to discuss the 
issues further from the floor and there was enthusiastic consensus in fav'or of 
more debates. 

Other class situations offe.- golden opportunities for more student 
assumption of responsibility. Discussion of common problems — class be- 
hasior, homework assignments, improvement of marks — is an excellent 
svay to solve problems with greater satisfacdon to all concerned. Some 
classes elect their own officers tvho call the class to order, make announce- 
ments, read the school bulletin, take care of homeroom business, and re- 
lief the teacher of handling minor administrative details. Class officers 
may even be in charge of learning activities. 

An eighth-grade speech teacher and her class developed a constitution and 
bylaws under which a class president served as chairman in charge of all class 
activities and a secretary kept a record of class business and acted as parliamen- 
tarian. Qass officers served for one week with no one efigible for reelection vintil 
all students had had an opportunity to hold office. To ensure worthwhile activi- 
ties in speech and to protect the class from possible chaos, it was agreed that the 
teacher should introduce each new unit and should have veto power. The plan 
worked so well that the teacfier never exercised her veto power. It was gratifjing 
to observe how well the students took care of the usual problems which arise in 
speech classes, such as the monopoly of class time by a few individuals, several 
students talking at one time, and some students refusing to give their speeches. 
Xol only did the students solve the usual problems as well as the teacher might 
have solved them; but also absorbed two students from oilier classes, one from 
shop and one from band, who had been suspended for disdplinaiy reasons, and 
secured their participation as cooperative citizens. 

A further step to the gradual development of student responsibility is 
iAe sefectibn of committees (o peribrm specihf services for (Ac cihss. fbr 
example, a committee might develop a bulletin board related to ibe unit, 
assume responsibilitj' for making the room more attractive, secure addi- 
tional information for tbc class from a library research project, interview 
a prominent citizen, or visit the dU' coimdl in session. In cadi case, the 
committee not only profits from a x-aloabtc experience but abo renders 
a service to the class. The dm ’ "O inclination to help btbm 
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is both a necessary condition and an important product in cooperative 

^ In hefping students to learn how to work with others, the trachCT may 
begin on a modest scale by having students work in pairs, using s 
preferences as a major guide in initial pairings. These pairs may c e 
one another’s work in spelling, homework assignments in mat ’ 

memorization of lines in literature; review for a test; share infoma o 
on a particular problem; or help each other when one has master som 
problem and the other has not.“ Pairing is especially helpful m s 
orientation of new students to class. 

As the teacher anticipates more and more involvement in the 
tive approach to planning, he must build upon sound foundations o o 
external and mtemal conditions that are vital to success. He shoul co° 
sider, Erst of all, the external factors that have already been mentione 
such as administrative policies, emotional support of colleagues, an p* 
rental understanding. Internal factors involve especially a spirit of c ss 
unity and a willingness on the part of students to assume more rwpnsi- 
bility for their owTi learning. Even a minor factor, such as students 
ing one another's names, is Important. Of course, the teacher should leam 
the names of his students as soon as possible. Many opportunities shou 
be provided for students to talk, work, and play together. If a studea 
seems isolated from the group, other members need to be encoti»g®“ ^ 
lend a helping hand. In the beginning, willin^ess on the part of studen 
to become involved in platmlng may pose a major problem. \Vhen sW 
dents have been told for years what to do, how to do it, and when to o 
it, they wll need assurance at first that their advice is actually being 
sought. Some gradual steps toward more student involvement have been 
suggested above. ^Vhat does the teacher do next? 

ADVA.VCED STAGES OF COOPERATIVE FLANSINC 

Full participation by a class in cooperative planning implies making ^ 
portant decisions in all aspects of the teaching-learning process: ( / 
choice of purposes or objectives, (2) selection and use of leamtog 
materLiIs and acti^ties, and (3) evaluation of learning experiences. 

As the teacher reviews the various stages of the teaching-learning pto^^ 
css, he must give careful consideration to the extent to which stud^t* 
may participate in each phase rf the process and to the kinds of decisions 
they may make. There is, for example, some disagreement over studeo 
participation in the choice of unit objectives. Some say it is the sole 
responsibility of the teacher to set up unit objectives; others maint^ 
that students should participate fully in their selection. At any rate, b)' 

I’ I' WiUiam M. Alexander. Curriculum Pfanning for 

ScAooli. Neiv lorlc: Holt. lUnchait and Wmston, Inc., 1966. pp. 472-473. 
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means of thorough discussion, the teadier should clarify objectives and 
attempt to show their relevance to student needs and concerns. Other- 
wise, motivation is lihely to remain at a low level with an attendant loss 
in significant learning. It is in die selection and development of learning 
resources and activities that die students have the most opportunity to 
participate in planning. The discussion approach is a good one to use. 
For example, in a Laboratory situation sudi factors as safety, proper use 
and care of equipment, and such dass procedures as getting started, 
working effectii'ely, and cleaning up are always appropriate subjects for 
discussion. In planning a field trip or excursion, the teacher and his class 
need to clarify such routine procedures as permits from parents, trans- 
portation, and proper conduct; to discuss what to look for on the trip; 
and to plan for foUow-up activities upon completion of the excursion. 
^Vhen the class as a whole is organized into committees to develop a 
project much discussion and planning are necessary. The point is well 
illustraled in the educational Elm, Broader Concept of Method, which is 
briefly summarized here; 

During a class discussion of damage to city parks, a student raised a question 
aboutwhat might be done to improve conditions In their own school lunchroom. 
Eventually, it was decided to make improvement of the school lunchroom a class 
project. As a result of a discussion led by the teacher, five subproblems were 
identified and made the basis for committee assignments. Elach student was 
asked to make a first, second, and third choice of committee and assigned ac- 
cordiagly. The next step was to develop a “work plan* for the committees. Again 
under the guidauce of the teacher, it was determined that each committee had 
to decide tchat informatioti was needed, hou; to get the information, and tcho 
was to get it Dieting both orgaaization and wvjrk periods, the teacher circulated 
among the groups, giving assistance as needed. Finally, the chainnen of the 
committees made reports on their findings and recommendations to the class and 
thepriadpal (whocameasaspecfalgwest). At the conclusion of the reports, the 
principal indicated that he and the lunchroom manager were ready to help carry 
out the recommendations of the class.** 

Evaluation, the final phase of the teadbing-learning process, is also well 
adapted to the discussion approach. At the beginning of a unit, the 
teacher and his students may discuss criteria for evaluating their work, 
such as the requirements for effective speaking in a speech class, the 
necessary steps in preparing and serving a meal in a homemaking class, 
or the different processes in developing a jHuject in industrial arts. At the 
conclusion of a unit, the teacher and his students may use the same criteria 
to judge not only the finished product hut also day-by-day procedures in 
work periods. Thus, students may participate in evaluating the effective- 

** Broader Concept of Method. Fart Jl~Teaeher end Fop^h Planning artd Worling 
Together, film, J9 rain. New York: McCta»-Will Book Company, Inc. 
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„«s oi (he uril a ^^hol= as sstII as *ei, oss^ 
achiawmeat ot mil goals, llosvcs-cs. one a^ of 

responsihiUty ot the teacf.cT: “■'T’"''’’®; “"'',rtSmUtiag 

relSsc haiirtanco ot varions types ot data as a bas« tor ttamta 5 
student gromh into a final marV or grade lot lire . ^p. 

Bv ssav ot summary ot tire drstaission on »-a)-s ot ^ 

eratne planning, the authors rite the lollonang eight 
that have been tlcvclopcd through school erperimentatron. tepotteo , 
^!iel and associates: 


1. Planning the use o{ time for a dav or for a longer penod, VriA su^ 
sequences o{ aetiwties for wwl periods, free Ume. or special 

2. Planning for the care and improvement of iheclassroom house p . 

ing. Of making the room more attractive. _ -_atien<l- 

3 Planning proper conduct m terms of people and specific sittia nm 

ing assemblies, working m laboratories, of settling d'.catsing 

4 Planning subjects and methods bv suggesting topics or problems, i- 


how to proceed, and locating resources. maVin" 

5. Planning products and productions— developing a room *"*“^** 

Christmas cards, cultivating a school garden, pbnning n party, or org c 
an exhibit. 

8. Planning service projects— making the playground safer, beauU > 5 ^ 
community, sending parcels overseas, making Tlianksglvlng dona . 
acting as teachers’ aides in elementary schools. 

7. Planning solutions to all-school proliWms— taking care of lavatones, ^ 

better use of the cafeteria, or making belter use of community recrea 
facilities. *» 

8. Evaluating group work. The emphasis Is alwaj-s on Tiovv tre are do ng- 


Ci;iDEI.I.\ES TO COOrrRATIVE rLA.V.M.VC 

By way of conclusion, it is appropriate to summarize a few Imporia^ 
guidelines for success in teachcr-studcnl planning. Some of these 
evident in the foregoing discussion on how to implement coopem 
planning; others may not. j 

The Erst consideration in cooperative plarming is that it must be 
Neither permitting students to do as they please nor Inveigling them 
accepting a teacher’s preconcrived plans is genuine tcacher-studcnt 
ning. The first is pernicious permissiveness and the second is * ^ 

hypocrisy. Choices that students make must he honest choices. ' ^ 
teacher decides to share more responsibility with his students, he 
be emotionally prepared to accept certain conditions. For instance, 
teacher must accept the fact that cooperative planning lakes time. 

I* Adapted from Alice Micl and associates. Cooprrofice Procedures fu yjfd 

York: Teachers College Press. Columbia Univcisity, 1952. pp. 277, 302-.M 
by permission of the publisher. 
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problems, in developing leadership, in learning how to work together, 
and in reporting findings effectively to the class. The teacher mus a so 
remember that he has definite obligaltons to the school, to ptments and 
to the community that he cannot delegate to others. Although stu en 
may participate in assisting with class routine, in setting up their own ru es 
of conduct, in planmng learning activities, and in evaluating their wn 
progress, the teacher is ultimately responsible for reporting stu en 
growth in terms of valid marks or grades, for keeping accurate 
of attendance, and for maintaining an acceptable learning situation in c 
classroom. 

Finally, it is logical to assume that cooperative planning, properly csw 
ceived and executed, should result in a number of permanent values or 
the student: 

1. He learns to ma^e mtclfigent choices. This involves accumulating 
and weighing evidence, developing value judgments, and acting upon Ih® 
basis of his own dedsions. He learns to do all ^ese things only y 
experience. 

2. He learns to ttorlc ttifh others. Developing respect for the right* an 
abilities of others, acquiring social skills, and laio\ving how to le®*! 
how to follow are learned only through practice.’* 

3. He learns to assume responsibility, to stand on his ovvn feet, and W 
live with decisions that he and his own peers have made. He learn* * 
this in the only way possible— by being responsible. 

4. Finally, he teams to ecoluate his oum octions, to tveigh the positi^ 
and negative resulb of his choices, and to develop a system of values by 
which to live. He becomes a responsible, moral individual by assuming 
responsibility for his own decisions and actions. 

COOPERAnVE TEACHING 

In addition to cooperative planning with their students, teachers are 
beginning to plan more classroom activities \vith their fellow teachers m 
some form of cooperative or team teaching arrangement Although 
teachers have worked with others in the development of curricular re- 
somces (curriculum guides and resource units, for example), they have 
ordin^y worked more or less alone in teaching their classes. Now there 
IS evidence that the use of team teaching is increasing. In 1956, 4 percent 
of large secondary schools repwted the use of team teaching; by 1961. the 
proportion had increased to 30 percent.** 

^ In Janua^ 1966 the Research Division of the NEA sent a questionnaire 
to a stratified sample of public school systems enrolling 300 or more 


PrtmtuLlies through CI.iss Groups.” Teachers 
College Record, 61 (May 1960). 443-450. ^ 


“Proiect on Ae Instructional Progtani of (be Public Schools. The Principal tool at 
the Schools. Washington. D.C: Nabonal Education AssocuiUon. 1962. p. 18- 
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pupils" to gather information about school programs and practices.'* The 
schools were divided into three classes, based on total enrollments, both 
elementary and secondary: hirge schools, 25,000 or more pupils; medium- 
sized schools, 3,000 to 24,999 pupils; and small schools, 300 to 2,999 
pupils. Of the secondary schools reporting team teaching, percent of 
the small systems, 37 percent of the medium-sized systems, and 63 percent 
of the large systems reported having tram teaching programs . . . 

It is also predicted that some form of cooperative planning and teach- 
ing ^vill most lihely continue to increase for a number of reasons: (1) 
the complex problem of worldng with disadvantaged youth demantis 
some form of cooperative teaching and (2) many new developments 
— nongraded classes, instructional television, programmed learning, 
computer-assisted instruction — lend themselves logically to cooperative 
plarming.'* 

It seems obvious that future teachers svill need to develop a high order 
of sldll in instructional planning and to cultivate the art of worVing 
closely with fellow teachers. 
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II has already been suggested that a persistent problem in sec^dai) 
education is Aat of providing greater unity and coherence in the wuW' 
tional experiences of boys and ^Is. A number of factors— the quantitaU^ 
interpretation of education in terms of Carnegie units, the specialized 
subject matter emphasis in teacher training, and college entrance require' 
ments— have conspired to maVe integration of learning difficult. Unit 
planning for instruction is an attempt to offset some of the disadvantage* 
of a fragmented curriculum and to broaden the range of learning materia 
and activities In the classroom, even ivithin the present framew’orh o 
separate subjects. In the discussion that follow's, clarification of the 
definition of a unit, values and limitations of unit planning, and sugg^ 
tions for the deselopment and implementation of unit plans wid ^ 
considered. 


THE UNIT DEFINED 

The unit may be simply defined as a means of organizing instructional 
actiN-ities and materials into larger, related, unified patterns of learning 
in order to achieve significant educational objectives. According t® 
Burton, “The important thing is to provide a combination of subj^ 
matter and processes which will have real meaning for the learner, which 
will aid him in continuously integrating his leaming’ (3 328). 

One of four definitions of a unit in tlie Dictionary of Education d^ 
scribes the unit as an organizatiOQ of various activities, esperiences, a® 
types of learning around a central problem or purpose, developed^ 
operatively by a group of puj^ under teacher leadership. . . "I"® 

» Carter V. Good, ed , Dictionary of EdacaHon, New York: SicGraw-Hin Book Com- 
panj, Inc., 1959, p. 537. 

RR 
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definitions above imply that a unit includes these characteristics: a 
comprehensive coverage of a theme ot problem; a time allotment of more 
than one class period; cooperative planning; a variety of learning activities 
and materials; and acliievement of significant objectives. It should be 
noted that neither a chapter in a tettbook nor a larger block of subject 
matter necessarily constitutes n unit. Tl>e authors contend that cooperative 
planning is not alu-aj's a necessary element in unit planning. Teachers 
everywhere still prepare unit plans unassisted and teacli Uiem \vithout 
consulting tiie class concerning what is to be done or how. The nature of 
the subject, the ability of the class, and the competence of the teacher 
determine how much cooperative planning is practicable. 

The fact that there are more than two dozen tjpes or kinds of units 
can create considerable confusion in the mind of a beginning teacher who 
vsishes to engage in unit planning.* Consequently, some clarification and 
simplification of the problem ate in order at this point. 

TYPES OF UNITS 

In textbook discussions of unit planning. It is common practice to drasv 
nice distinctions between “e.xperience units" and “subject matter units." 
In some instances, a third ty^, the “process unit," is introduced to add 
still more confusion to the concept of unit planning, The authors contend 
that, except for semantic reasons, an unnecessary dichotomy is set up 
when so-called experience units are contrasted will; subject matter units. 
Differences are a matter of degree, not kind, for the student cannot learn 
without experience or svithout subject matter or content. By the same 
token, violent controversies that sometimes rage in academic circles over 
the relative merits of methods and subject matter are pointless because 
both arc inseparable and necessary aspects of the teaching process. 

Their differences in function make unnecessary a distinction between 
a teadiing unit and a resource unit In structure they are similar, but each 
serves a different function. The teaching unit is prepared by the classroom 
teacher for use in a particular dass. (For example, a teaching unit might 
be one on “conservation” for use in Social Studies 9 in Fremont High 
School during the fall semester of 1969.) The resource unit (often pre- 
pared by a group of teachers during a summer uxirkshop) is a compre- 
h«isive compilation of suggested objeclis’es, topics or problems related to 
•2 (cniPfing rteme, acft'viVies and niaftanMib; etalcraffre fecftnfques, and 
references. The teaching unit, prepared by the teacher alone or in 
cooperation with his class, is for use by the teacher and his students. The 
resource unit is prepared by and for teachers. Including more suggestions 
than any one teacher could possibly use, the resource unit provides the 
raw materials for teaching tuilts. It is a time-saver for the busy classroom 


*CoD<].pp. S87-58S. 
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teacher Piodact of a cooperative eHoit. the resource unit 

time and eHort tor the mLdual teacher hut ako 

varied contribution! of a professional team, (Note: Somehtn 

working alone may develop a resource unit, but the 

erative thinking are lost) As yet. there are many areas of the cum 

for which resource units are not available. 

VALUES OF UNIT PLAV.VI-VC 

It has already been suggested tiiat less time and thou^t we 
develop daily plans than to construct comprehensive unit plans. But 
are values in the integrated approach to planning that can never 
achieved by planning on a day-by-day basis alone. u- i, so 

In contrast to a segmented, piecemeal approach to planning, 
often characterizes the daily assignment from a single textboo , 
planmng is likely to ensure more integrated, meaningful learning 
ences for students. AH the elements of a theme or problem arc or 
with a continuity that is maintained over a period of days or weeks. 

Unit planning Incorporates a great variety of learning 
as reading, writing, speaking, listening, dramatizing, experimenting, 
erative planning, researching, and reporting. Furthermore, unit plaiunnS 
makes use of many different kinds of learning aids, such as audio-visuM 
materials, electronic devices and laboratory equipment, and community 
resources. , 

Unit planning makes possible more adequate provision for Individ 
differences within the classroom. Because of the rich and varied matenp 
and activibes a well-developed unit has to offer, more opportunities or 
student choices, greater appeal to diversified interests, and better use o * 
sariety ol talents are assured. 

There b abo greater likelihood that each student will achieve 
measure of success when activities are not limited to those of a verba 
type, as b so often true of academic courses in the secondary schw 
The heterogeneity of the secondary school population today should im- 
press upon every teachw the fact that no two classes nor any two studeob 
have the same learning experiences or achieve identical outcomes. 

Better integration of content from different subjects b possible withm 
the framework of unit organization for instruction. Thb b especially true 
of general education subjects, those reepured of all students, where me 
block-time schedule of two or more consecutive periods under one teac er 
b used. 

Better continuity in learning can be achieved in unit teaching. 
teacher and his students are abfe to attack problems requiring an extended 
period of research and to pursue thdr study nnHt possible solutions are 
found. 

Classroom procedures are less Uk^ to be dominated by the teach^ 
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under unit planning than under assign-shidy-recite procedures based upon 
a single textbook. 

Aldiough it is true that the extent of student participation in planning is 
dependent upon several variables, already discussed in the preceding 
chapter, the unit plan provides more opportunities for the development 
of student initiative and responsibility than is possible under more lim- 
ited and formalized types of plans. For example, where different groups 
or individuals are responsible for investigating different aspects of a 
problem, a number of desirable outcomes are possible — a better solution 
to the problem, more opportumties for sharing ideas, and a better use of 
student talent. 

Unit planning is based upon sound psychological principles of learning. 
As already staled, the unit emphasizes learning by wholes, the continuity 
of learning, and the integration of student learning experiences. With 
more student involvement made possible by the unit approach to teaching, 
a higher degree of motivation is likely to occur. 

r.i.'fiTAr;o\s of vnjt plassisc 

Not all subjects or courses are equally adaptable to unit planning. As a 
rule, the nonspecialized general education courses required of all students 
lend themselves more readily to unit organization and eooperadve plan- 
ning than do more highly specialized courses. The following lyp« of 
classes or subjects might more appropriately use some other type of in* 
stmcUonal plan: subjects requiring mastery of a definite sequence of 
concepts or problems as a prerequisite for more advanced study (for 
example, specialized courses in malhemalics or science); classes in which 
students des'ote most of tl»eir time to individual projects (for example, 
cLssscs in art or industrial arts); classes devot^ to achievement of 
specific skills (for example, classes in shortJiand or typing); and courses 
in which most of class time b spent in practice or rehearsal (such as 
band or choral groups). Even sudi a general education course as English 
often includes dbcretc elements that may not be related to a particular 
unit. For inst.ince a typical daily time budget in an English class may look 
something like Utis: ten minutes, pretest on a formal spelling word list; 
tu-enty minutes, composition papers returned and errors analyzed; and 
riventy minutes, reading and thscossion of short poems in a literature text. 
Although the teacher may leach two units alternately in this case (for 
example, a unit on poetry and a unit on usage of protiouns), Uicrc would 
still probably be some discrrle elemorls U»at woxild not be related to 
either unit. The point is this; not excry learning arlivitj* in ilje classroom 
liar to fit ssithin the framers ork of a particular unit for study. 

Some teachers now encounter bicieasmg difficulty in using unit plans. 
Short class periods, large classes, a high of departmentalization, 

prescriptive courses of study, agitation ‘ y .x.'''c subject titles 
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(such as “history” or “gcograph/* instead of the term “social studies ), 
mandatory use of uniform textbooks and pressure for stateside exam- 
inations for ah students— all these make unit planning more difficult 

Because unit planning implies the use of more tcachcr-sludcnt p tag, 
when feasible, more varied activities, and comprehensive coverage o a 
theme or problem, some teachers view unit planning with mispvmgs. 
They are apprehensive of the confusion and disorder tliat may result vv ^ 
a number of individuals or small groups concurrently work on a variety 
activities. DisapUnc problems may be serious. However, careful prepara 
tion and organization, as well as a realistic appraisal of tbe limitations M 
conditions related to cooperative pbnning and group work, discussc m 
the preceding chapter, should offer proper safeguards for an order y, 
productive learning situation. 

Inasmuch as unit teaching seeks to achieve greater breadth of under- 
standing in terms of the interrelationship of all subjects, the teacher 
feel insecure because of inadequate preparation in some specialized so 
jects. Greater breadth in preservicc teacher education, continuous in- 
service preparation, and placement of more responsibility upon students 
for their owm learning offer a partial solution to the problem. Teachers 
have to realize that they cannot be the fount of all knowledge; neither 
can they learn during their undergraduate yean in college oil diey w® 
expected to know. What teacher has not learned tliat the best way to le^ 
a subject is to teach it? Furthermore, the team approach to teaching 
different team members specializing in different subjects) could provide 
another solution to the problem of subject matter mastery. 

There are a number of minor dilBculUes tliat a teacher may encounter 
m unit teaching. Occasionally, it may be difficult to sustain interest in ^ 
single theme, topic, or problem for a relatively long period of time, "pu* 
is especially true of immature or slovv-leaming students. Tlic obvious 
solution is to plan shorter units. A related problem may be the tendency 
to overextend the unit, to drag out Oic work after objectives have been 
achieved. Sometimes it may seem inappropriate to include drill or reme- 
dial lessons on fundamental skills as needed and still maintain continuity 
m the unit. Unit development has lo lake place within the framework m 
daily periods of short duration, hence the teacher must organize ea<* 
period in such a way as to maintain continuous progress toward long- 
range unit goals, but he can still include remedial work as needed without 
destroying continuity of the unit. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE UNIT 
AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

Basically, the unit, or any other complete instructional plan, consUts of 
four minimum essentials: objectives or expected outcomes, activities or 
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learning experiences, materials, and evaluation. Each of these diNTsions of 
the teaching-learning process provides the answer to an important ques- 
tion. Objectives indicate why any activity, lesson, or unit should be under- 
taken at all. They provide Ae answer to a petulant query that has often 
been voiced by students; *TVhy do we have to study this stuff?" Activities 
answer the question haw. They include all the diings that the teacher 
and students do to achieve the objectives. Materials provide the answCT 
to the question ic/iat. They cmsist of all aids or means (printed and 
audio-visual materials, apparatus, equipment) for implementation of the 
activities. Evaluation is an attempt to ansxver the question how much or 
liotu tueH, It consists of the criteria and die procedures used by the 
teacher and his class to detemune to what extent the objectives have 
been achieved. 

An examination of printed units usually reveals a more elaborate struc- 
ture than that suggested by the four minimum essentials listed above. In 
fact, if all possible items in unit structure were included, an outline of 
the major divisions would consist of the following titles: 

I. Setting and overvieNv 

II. Outline of topics or problems 
HI. Objectives 

A. General 

B. Specific 

IV. Activities 

A. Initiatory or introductory 

B. Developmental 

C. Culminating 

V, Materials 

VI. Correlation with other subjects 

VII. Evaluation 

VIII. Bibliography 

A. Student 

B. Teacher 

For further clarification, each of the above items in the detailed unit 
structure is briefly described in the foUmving paragraphs. 

SETriNC ASD OVERViEW' 

The sefting Includes such items as unit title, subject and grade level (for 
example. English 9), and approximale time limit of llie unit. The unit 
title should be concise, descriptive, and Interesting. It should also suggest 
the untfj-ing principle around whid* llie unit is organized. Tiote the 
different unif)'ing principles in the follow’ing examples. 

Probfem (■phyriofogy); “How docs diet affect one's health?” 

(or Diet in relation to health) 
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Project (ind. arts}: “How can an aulomobile owner get more serv- 
ice from his car?" 

(or Automotive maintenance) 

Project (homemaking). 'How can a housevvife prepare an attractive, 
balanced meal?" 

(or Preparation of balanced meals) 

Topic (social studies)- ‘How did the people of Europe settle theNe^’ 
World?" 

(or The coloniration of North America) 
Activity (physical ed.): “Ilow docs tennis contribute to better use o 
leisure time?" 

(or Tennis for recreation) 

Generalization (science): “Water is important for human surxival 
(or Water and human survival) 

As mentioned before, the teacher may talcc a position from one extreiue 
to another, from a stress on student experience to a major emphasis upon 
subject matter to be learned. Emphases will vary according to “the 
of maturity, the experiential background, the purposes, new, and int^ 
ests of the learner" {3-329). However, the most effective planning makes 
student experience the focal point of teaching and uses subject matter V 
the means to an end, namely, the improvement of the quality of student 
experience. 

The overview broadly outlines the purpose and content of the unilt 
relating it to the preceding units and to the course as a whole. An examp o 
appears in a unit outline later In this chapter. 

OUTLINE OP rOWeS OR PROBLEJIS 

To give structure or body to the unit In terms of a definite scope and 
sequOTce of activiHes and materials, some teachers find it helpful to 
include a content outline of topics (history), problems (science), or 
activities (physical education.) 

OBJECTIVES A.VD EXPECTED OOTCO.WES 

Unit ohjec^ves must have value for the student and for the society that 
supports the schools. The student must feel that activities to acliieve umt 
goals have personal value for lum; society must require that such activ- 
ities help to ^rpetuate it. Objectives are both general and specific. 'They 
r^ge from *e general objectives of secondary education to the specie 
objectives of the classroom. Differences in t4es of objectives m-ay he 
illustrated as follows: 

An example from English; 

Ob^v^ of secondary education: Students are cxpectevl to develop 
skill in the fundamental processes (also applicable to other subjects). 
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General objective in English: Sbideats are expected to improve their 
reading skills. 

Specific objective in English: Students wU demonstrate the use of 
various clues in reading a book effectively (such as using the table of 
contents, noting illustrations, scanning headings). 

An example in music: 

Objective of secondary education: Students are expected to leam how 
to use leisure lime wisely. 

General objective in music: Students are expected to leam to appre- 
ciate better music. 

Specific objective in music: Students will be able to identify similarities 
behveen given selections of popular music and their classical counter- 
parts. 

A further anal)’sis of objectives appears later in this chapter under the 
topic *Unit Objectives." 

ACTIVmES 

Initiatory or introductory activities get tiae unit under way. They may 
serve several purposes: to determine what the student already knows 
about the proposed unit; to relate student interests, backgrounds, and 
abilities to the new unit; and to motivate the class to pursue the study of 
the unit with enthusiasm. Developmental activities are the heart of the 
unit. These activities need to be extensive and varied, for they constitute 
about everything the teacher and the class do to achieve the objectives 
of the unit. Culminating activities are designed to summarize, to review, 
and to reemphasize the central, unifying theme or problem of the unit. 
The following activities are typical; an exhibit of students’ work (art), a 
tournament (physical education), a series of committee reports (social 
science), or a tea honoring mothers (homemakiDg). 

MATERIALS 

It has already been assumed fliat subject matter and learning activities 
are inseparable. Materials (printed and audio-visual materials, apparatus, 
equipment^constitute the substance of the learning activities. The leather 
is responsible for acquainting his students with the rich and varied sources 
of information and for teaching them how to locate and use accurate, 
relevant data in solving their problems. 

CORRELATION WITH OTHER SUBIECTS 

Because the secondary school curriculum is so highly fragmented, the 
teacher must make a conscious effort at all times to integrate student 
knowledge in the various subjects. A diort anecdote, which could be 
duplicalri countless times, illustrates the point: 
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A mechanical drawing teacher was giving a test. \Micn a student asVed, Do« 
spelling count?” he was fold that it would. The studert protestetl on the gnni $ 
that spelling should count only in English classes. 


EVALUAT/O.V 


The unit cycle is completed with cx'aluation. WTicn all evaluation data 
are in, everyone concerned shotild knosv how well tinit objectives have 
been achieved. There arc several approaches to evaluation. First of alh 
the teacher and the class may cooperatively evaluate the successes and 
failures expenenced in the development of the unit as a guide to future 
operations As another phase of evaluation, tlie tcaclier may evaluate his 
own teaching of the unit. Certainly no unit evaluation is complete until 
the teacher has gathered all available data concerning the progress of 
each student and has translated it into a mark or grade to be used in 
progress reports to parents and as part of the cumulative record of 4e 
student. Final marls or grades are part of the student's permanent record, 
hence each member of a chss has a right to know in advance wbsf 
criteria and procedures will be used by the teaclicr in evaluating lus wo^ 
for each unit. 


filSLIOGRAP/n' 

A Lst of selected references, sometimes one for students and anothw 
the teacher, Is included at the end of tlie unit to supplcrncnt the mateti^ 
suggested in the body of the unit. Appendices may be added that include 
charts and graphs, word lists, suggested class organization, and other 
miscellaneous items. 


UNIT DESIGN 

Although a teacher may fatow that tmy mst„ctionnl plan, reauced to in 
most ha.io elements, consists ol but tour parts-obiertives, actbilics, 
matcmls and evaluation-bc may still have difficulty in organizing these 
mto a coherent, imtEed sequence. The structure o! a unit plan, .as well as a 
daily plan, may be set up according to either ot byo formats— an outline 
form or a columnar or parallel form. Tho outline form, the one longest m 
use, IS illustrated as follows: 


UNITi THE SHORT STORY 
I. Setting Enghsh 10. hit. hUguelHigh School. 

T^eacher^I^s.J. M. Dal€»-October 8 through October 17. , 

II. Occrt-iew; Ue short story fa a work of fiction characterized by a single 
theme treated with dramatic intensity. Any short story will have a setting, 
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made up of scene and time, one or more characters, and a plot. As the unit 
progresses, we shall read several short stories written by well-known 
authors, attempt to anal^'ze their rfiararteristics and the elements that 
make them short stories, and try to write a short story of our own. 
Throughout the unit we shall be attempting to arrive at some criteria by 
which the worth and cffectivcrress of any short story can be evaluated, 
in. Topics io he cocered; 

A. In English Grammar and Composition by Warriner and Griffith (Chap- 
ter 14, pp. 323-340) : 

1. “Finding Suitable Incidents." 

2. “Deciding the Purpose." 

3. “Deciding the Characters," 

4. "Importance of Scene and Time." 

5. "Organization of the Story." 

B. In Adccnturcs in Appreciation by Cook et al : 

1. "Reward* by Jean C. Becfcet (pp. I52-I59) . 

2. "Windwagon Srnith" by Wilbur Schramm (pp. 113-127), 

S. “Revolt of Mother" by May E. Wilkins Freeman (pp. 59-69). 

C. Other Short Stories: 

1. "The Necklace" by de Ataupassant. 

2. “The Celebra ted Sassage Factory" by Charles Dickens, 

IV. Objerticc#; 

A. General: Students should be able: 

1. To develop an understanding of the short story as a literary term 
and type. 

2. To develop an appreciation (or svell-written short stories. 

3. To develop an understanding of the leiAnitjues necessary for writ- 
ing a good short story. 

B. Specific: Students should be able: 

1. To define and Identify terms related to the short story as follows: 
plot, character, time, setting, mood, theme, and purpose. 

2. To show enthusiasm in describing the style and mteipreling the 
message of "Resvard" by Becket and "Windwagon Smith." 

3. To show a desire to write narrative prose in the best style possible, 

4. To exhibit growth in intelligent self-critidsm of narratives for suita- 
bility and purpose. 

5. To apply the criteria of purpose to "The Necklace." 

6. To show gratification over abib'ty of die author to delineate charac- 
ters in “Revolt of Mother." 

7. To develop criteria for the interpretation and evaluation of the short 
story. 

8. To apply these evaluative criteria to stories they read as well as to 
original work. 

V. Activities; 

A. Discuss “Reward* to cover tpiestions on understanding of plot and 
character. 
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B. Write a paiagraph on wbat nu^ have happened if Joe had remained 
in Ware’s Landing. 

C. Read “Wtndwagon Smith." „ 

1. Be able to apply theme to what we hnow of the American ide 

of progress. . . 

2. Explain “exaggeration" as a literary term and find examples o it m 
the story. 

3. Be able to discuss types of characters, mood, incidents of the stoiy 

D. Read orally “The Celebrated Sassage Fartory” as an example of a su 
jecl for writing. 

E. Read and discuss Chapter 14, pp. 323-327, on purpose and suitability 
of incident m narrative writing. 

F. Write a brief narrative frwn personal experience. 

G. Listen to a recording of “The Necldace," discuss story as to purpose 
and characterization and rebte it to personal experiences. 

H. Read aloud randomly selected samples of narrative writing and gel 

oral criticism of purpose and effectiveness. , 

I. Write, in class, a vivid description of some person, read to class, an 
secure class criddsm as to effectiveness of characterization. 

J. Read and discuss “Revolt of Mother" as to effectiveness of diaracten- 

zation and significance of theme for family life of students. Compare 
characterization with that of “The Necklace.” . 

K. Read and discuss Chapter 14 . pp. 335-340, on title, first draft, 
revision of first draft of short story. 

L. Review orally and outline on chalkboard the principles for writing a 
short story. 

M. Wnte an original short story. 

N. Show filmstrip-recording of "Interpretation and Evaluation of the 
Short Story," summarizing principles and having students apply 

to stories read and to stories written by themselves. 

\1. Materials: 

Slones in Adeenfures tn Appreciation (as hsled above) . 

Chapter 14 in Engiuh Craminar and Composition. 

Recording of The Necklace." 

Filrnsmp-recording of "Interpretation and Evaluation of the Short 

E. Story of The Celebrated Sassage Factory" (from TeU Me a Story by 
Charles Laughton). 

F. Original work of students. 

VII. Ecafuotion- 

A. Participatian in class discussion. 

B. Perfoimanee on written work. 

,r,T, ^■,!’®^°™=‘"‘^°"‘«‘*(q“i«es.unittest). 

MIL Bibliography: 

A. Cook, Luella B , rt al., Adoeittures in Appreciation. Ne\v York: Il*t- 

court. Brace & World, Inc.. 1952. 

D. Lau^ton, Cboiles. TeU Me a Story: An Anthology. New York: 
McGraw-lIill Booh Company, Inc., 1957. 
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C. Warriner, John E., and Frands GniBlh, English Grammar and Com- 
position. New York: Harcourt, Brace Bf World, Inc., 1958.® 

The newest and most functional design for a unit is the columnar or 
parallel tj’pe, illustrated by the two following examples; 

UNIT: GIRLS' BASKETBALL « 

I. Stjb/ccf and Grade; Girls’ Phj'sical Education (Grade 12) . 

Scftooi; Hoover High School reacAcf; Catherine Fogarty. 

Time: Four weeks (Feb. 14-March 14). 


n. Ocercrcu:; Basketball is a team sport played by two teams of sis members 
each. In achieving the main objective of the game, the teacher is concerned 
with teaching two types of ski'lb: offensive and defensive. The game is a 
noncontact, “action” sport that requires the student to develop ball- 
manipulatory skills, body mov'etnenl control, a working knowledge of the 
game rules, and cooperative teamwork. 

The first Uvo weeks of instruction include basic ball-handling skills and 
eflicient court locomotor movements. The following four weeks, presented 
fn this unit, concentrate on individual team strategy, rules, and officiating 
techniques. 

Unlike any former basketball the students may have played fn earlier 
grades, this unit dc.ak particularly with defensive tone guarding. The stress 
is on “un-Ieaming” familiar methods and on the acquisition of new de- 
femivc positioning with retatiomhip to the ball. 

The last week of the unit is devoted to tournament play in which stu- 
dents apply their newly ac<iu(red sWIb in winning for their team- 

ill. General Oh/ccliK’s; 

A. Dct'eloping rhysieol Fitness; Agilit)'. power, speed, stamina, and co- 
ordination arc factors that contnbute to total fitness. 

B. Increasing .Movement Skills; Simple basic foundation experiences in 
body control (running, jumping. latMling;, slopping, throwing, catching) 
are liscd to develop skills of speed, power, balance, rlivtlim, accuracy, 
and tiniing— all of which are used in the game of basketball. 

C. Soctcfiiing the Stinfrnf; In learn sports, the individual is a group mem- 
ber engaged in a united rJffnrt of contnbution and rooperab'on. Citizen- 
ship qiiaiilies of fair play, self-control, and coruideration for others are 
all very important. 

D. rostering Better Use of lAristire Time: Stress ts pLvcetl on the carry-over 
value of liavkcdtall as a recreational skill, as a constructive use of leisure 

. lime, and as a means of promoting plod health. 


* Tlvls rutcnal rrprintcil hv pcrmiwion of lltihln Pname. 

‘Ti.it mitrtiil U rrpfitilpd permnsioii ofCaliiertnr Fo~vrty. 
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rv. Specific Obfeaiv-es, Acticitics^and Faciliiiet. 


SPECIFIC OBJECnvts 

AcnvTnEs 

FACmmES * 

EQUIPMENT 

1. Students wD he able 
to show progressive de- 
velopment in physical fit- 
ness — in strength, endur- 
ance, flexibility, balance, 
power, coordination, and 
agility 

1. Daily exerdses that 
concentrate twi major 
parts of the body and 
daily running to develop 
cardiorespiratory endur- 

1. Courts and unob- 
structed ruaning areas 

2 Students will demon- 
strate development of 
body mechanics that are 
used m basketball. 

2. Condilionmg ««• 
dses; mimetic and prac- 
tice drills, lay-up foot- 
work and stationary pivot 
drills, dynamic gua^ng 
agihty exercises- 

2. Courts, balls 

3. Students wll] demon* 
strate ability to catch and 
pass accurately while on 
the move. 

3. Practice drills that 
stress passing ahead, aim- 
ing, absorbing shock, and 
meeting the ball— Fig B 
dntls a^ shuttle dnlb. 

3, Courts, 
instruction cards, 
balls 

4. Students will furnish 
evidence of strategy and 
game sense for both of- 
fensive and defensive 
positions. 

4 Present box zone — ^re- 
late to meaningful image 
(bouse). Demonstrate on 
court. Use chalk talk and 
bullebn board display. 
Complete work sheet 
Stress importance of lov- 

CTS. 

4. Marked court, balls, 
and pinnies (pinafores), 
chalkboard 

5. Students will exhibil 
abihty to combine skills 
smoothly. 

5. UseCive-and-Coplay. 
> Demonstrate and drill. 
Study Bulletin Board. 
Use Iland-off and Cut-in 
play (same as Cix-e-Go). 

5. Courts, baOs, and in- 
structional cards 


6. Students will demon- 6. Aids cm where to aim. 6. Markings on back- 

stiate principles of aim Demonstrate and discuss, boards, 

and more accuracy in 30-second shooting tests, team score c^ds. 
shooting skills. Lay-up drills. stopwatch 
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1C OBJECm’ES 

ACnvrriEs 

TAOLmES * 

EQUIPMENT 

idcnts \viH show a 
ry of at least one 
ive shooting skill 
an awareness of 
possibilities. 

7. Demonstrate advan- 
tages of three basic ^lots 
in basketbalL 

7. Posted visual aids 

ndents will evidence 

1 body mechanics 
igh principles of 
;ht shift, force ap- 
ition, and rebound 

'egy- 

8. Dribble drills: stop- 
ping and starting (quickly, 
bouncing the ball for dif- 
ferent reasons, and using 
proper hand arwj finger 
action. 

8. Courts, balls 

Students will display 
/orbing knowledge of 
rules of basketball. 

9. Daily questions and 
study aid on bulletin 
board. Came situabon 
rule violations cited. 
DramatizaboR of rules 
by class members. 

8. Daily situation posted 
on bulletin board, 
court, balls, and pinnies 

Students will show 
■velopment in oiBciat* 
g skills. 

10. Demonstrate good 
officiating positioning- 
leading and trailing of- 
ficial. Officiate in tourna- 
ments. 

10. Visual diagrams 
and whistles 

1. Students will inani- 
est enjoyment of the 
eoreatJonal values in bas- 
icetball and the develop- 
ment of a cooperative 
team spirit. 

11, Daily tournament 
play. 

11. Courts, balls, 
pinnies 

12. Students will have 
an opportunity to show 
growth in leadership and 
responsibility. 

12. Students will be as- 
signed as game officials 
and team eaptains-^he 
latter to assign players’ 
positions; lead wann-ups 
and drills, aid in skill 
tests. 

12. Drill cards and 
score cards signed by 
captains 
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V. EvahationandCradingTroccdarcs 


CBITEWA 

PKOCEDUBESO* 

THaiVIQt'ES 

sconixc 

SVEtCHt 

Performance on skill tests. 

30-second shooting test, 
speed dribble test, and 
wall pass test 

Average of 
tests in 
Z-scores. 

2SSo 

Form, sportsmanship, 

knowledge of rules and 
officiating, game play, 
and quick grasp of nesv 
skills. 

Objective rating charts 
used by the teacher. 

Scored tts 
cheek, plus, 
or minus. 

25So 

Knowledge of rules, strat* 
egy, and skills. 

Full period, teadier-made 
test of knowledge. 

Z-score. 

25?i 

Cardiovascular endur* 
ance test 

440 Fitness Burning 
Test 

Z«$corc. 

SS^ 


UNIT; EAST ASIA* 

I. Stjb/ecf:9th-GradeWorklIlis!o(y. Twcher; P. Stanbro. 

Scftool: PadGc Bead; Junior High. Time: Tw-o weeks (April 15-30). 

II. OwYCj«p; About one thin] of the earth’s population lives in East Asia, 
are the minority. It is our responsibility to team as much about 

and its people as we can so that we can contribute our share to a be ^ 
understanding among all peoples of the world. This unit Is a meager a 
tempt to make a start toward that desired understanding. 

IlL Cetierol objectives: Students will develop an awareness of the importance of 
East Asia and its overwhelming population and gain a desire to learn 
about this area and its peoples. In addition, they will learn to understand 
and to appreciate some of the values and problems of the people of 
Asia and the relationship of these values and problems to the United Sta es, 
historically, today, and in the future. 


’ This material is reprinted with (he pennission of Philip Stanbro. 
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IV. Specific ohjedhes, activities, onrf materiab; 


SPECIFIC OBJECm’ES 

Acm'rnES akd siateiuai.s 

1. Students will be able to locate on 
the map and to describe pb>'sical (top- 
ographic and climatic) features, and 
outline the major effects of these fea- 
tures on distribution of population. 

1. Read text (pp. 359-364). Study 
question 4, p. 376. Label outline map. 
Use overlays on OHP to demonstrate 
interrelation of climate, topography, 
and mineral location to population dis- 
Inbutton and agriculture. 

2. Students wtU be able to trace the 
basic histor)’ of China from 1900 to 
Mao Tse-tung’s rise to poiver 

2. Read test (pp. 358-359). Preview, 
show, and discuss the film Mao Tse- 
lung, lo clarify the order of o’ents in 
history. Write ansu’er to question 3, 
p.37e. 

3. Students will be able to locate and 
describe the importance of (he T ley 
political regions in China, including 
their main cities. 

3. Show the film Canton: Oriental 
City. Complete outline map. ^V^ite 
answer to question 5, p. 376. Selected 
students will name regions and class 
will discuss why they are important— 
also make a location analysis. 

4. Students will be able to locate and 
to describe importance and poblical 
status of the outlying regions of China. 

4. Read text, pp. 367-372. Label out- 
line map. Selected students will de- 
scribe outlying regions. Class will dis- 
cuss their importance and make a 
locational analysis. 

5. Students will be able to list several 
unportant features and values of the 
traditional Chinese culture and indi- 
cate their present place in the com- 
munist ^lem. 

5. View and discuss the filmstrip Ctm- 
/uctantsnt end Taoism. Read text, pp. 
272-274. Write answer to question 7, 
p. 376. &iscuss conflict between com- 
mumsm and traditional family and re- 
ligious values. 

6. Students will be able to list several 
important potentials and problems of 
the economy and international pobtics 
of China. 

6. Read te.xt, pp. 374-376. See and 
discuss the filmstrip Living in China 
and Korea. Discuss contemporary 
{tfoblems of China. (Stress relation to 
the United States.) 
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sPEanc oBjEcn'Ts 


7 Students wU be able to descr>be 
bneHv the inapr es’ents of pobtical 
significance in Korea from IS90 to 
I960 and the countn's present pobti- 
cal and economic status 


8 Students will be able to locate and 
describe the major phs-sieal features of 
Japan and discuss their efiects on the 
Japanese economs and popubtion 


ACmSTTTES AVD MATEBIALS 


7 Read text, pp. 377-5/9. ^^rite an- 
sum to questions 2, 4, and 5, p. 3^9. 
Develop outline map. Discuss es’ects 
leading to Korean conflict and its 
effects on present-day Korea. 


8 Read text. pp. 37SKJS-I. Write ^ 
suers to questions 5, 6, and 7, p. 3S9. 
Show the film Japan. Discuss Inferieb- 
tionship betu-cen ph)-$ical ens-ironmenl 
and man tn japan. 


9. Students uill be able to describe 
the presentKlay importance of japan 
in the world in terms of her history 
and technology 


10. Students utU be able to desenbe 
important traditional cultural values of 
the Japanese and changes In recent 
>ears. 


9. Read test. pp. 3M-3S9. 
suers to questions 7, 9, and 11, p 35 - 
View and discuss the film Japan: ^ 
I/i$tonVal Ormlctf. Discuss method- 
ologj- and results of technology 
japan. 


10. Shosv the film Japanese V0kg.e 
Ufc. Write answer to question 10. ^ 
3S9. Use Urge, color study prints « 
Japanese family life to stimubte d^ 
cussion and for comparison with h e 
in the United States. 


V. EcafuaJion- Obscr>atioii of class response to determine student weaVnes^ 

and special interests; outline maps; answers to written questions (*''"■• ’ 

25%; comprehensneunit lest: 73%. 

VI. Resources: Text; Jones and .Murphy. Geography and «'OfW 
\Miceler. Kostbade, and Hioman, Regional Geography of llic w 
Norton Ginsberg (ed.). The rallcm of Asia; and Guide for Teaching M’wW 
Geography 1-2, San Diego Oty Schools, 1965. Films and filmstrips (see 
body of unit). 

It should be noted that three major disisions (sometimes four when an 
outline of topics or problems is included) appear in the columnar struts 
hires while the remainder of the unit is in outline form. Tliat this type of 
structure is more functional than the older outline type can be seen ai a 
glance. Parts that are inseparable in the instructional process — objec- 
tives. materials, actinties— are closely related in the unit structure. Be- 
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cause cuuliiafion appears as a separate category it is not to be assumed 
that evTiluation occurs only at Oie end of Uic unit. It is continuous svith 
each evaluative activity included under the same category with other 
activities. However, for marking purposes it is necessary to have defined 
quite dftirly both criteria and procedures, as well as the relative weights 
assigned to each. 

It should also be noted tiiat these illustratrons of the columnar type of 
unit show but one of a number of s'ariations wliich may be used. For 
example, the columnar design may be reduced to two categories: 
dcfi’ctfics and Afatcriols j EipccfedOutcofnc* (at Specific Objeciices) 
Or an expansion of the columnar tjpe of unit might include these: 

Topicj or Problems ) Afafcriais or Resoiirces j Actlciiiet ) Espccled Outcomes 
Suffice it to say, the important thing is to include at least the minimum 
essentials of the teaching-learning process in a plan that has unity, co- 
herence. and continuity. 


UNIT PREPARATION AND IMPLEMENTATION 
The first step a teacher takes in unit planning is to make a tentative list 
of the units he expects to teach in a given cotirse or subject. A choice of 
units will need to be made %vithin the fram<nvork of a curriculum that has 
been developed cooperatively by many professional people. This frame- 
work usually appears in the form of a course of study or curriculum (or 
teachers’) guide. 

How much freedom a teacher has in planning his work, aside from 
general school policies, is dependent upon the breadth and fie.tibility of 
the curriculum guide. Traditional courses of study differed considerably 
from modem teachers’ guides. The former were highly prescriptive, 
stressed subjeert matter to be learned, were infrequently revised, and 
were usually prepared by experts in subject fields. In contrast, modem 
curriculum guides offer many suggestions for achieving unit goals and 
permit considerable freedom of choice by the teacher on how to achieve 
them. Present-day guides also stress expected outcomes in terms of de- 
sirable changes in student behavior, using subject matter as a means to 
that end; they are subject to continuous revision; and they incorporate the 
contributions of many groups (psychologists, sociologists, specialists in 
subject fields, and educators) in ibeir preparation, svilh classroom teach- 
ers occupying a prominent role. 

Although modem curriculum guides, provWed at both state and local 
levels, allow considerable freedom for &e teacher, they have been de- 
signed to establish a framework within which the teacher should operate 
in order to ensure proper scope, sequence, and continuity for the school 



program as a «ho!e. In rccogniUon of the problem of 

5-idual differences, makers of amicolum guides arc furth" refining 

to the extent that, m some cases, they arc adapted to differcn c%e 

^^Af^r a tcaditT has made a (entative choice of units for a given 
the next step is to set up a tenlati\-e time budget for cadi unit, su J 
to such revisions as may become necessary in Uie course of the term 

semester. r . i the 

Before proceedmg very far in actual construction of uiut plan^ 
teacher will need to knoss’ a number of things. Above all, he svul n 
know the type of students with whom he will work. Then he wil it ® 
know what instructional materials are available for implementahon o 
the proposed units. , . 

After the teacher has made a tentative selection of units to be evf 
oped during a term or semester, with a lime allotment for each, 
his next step is to take an inventory of such avaibble resources as . 

fadhties, instructional materials, and community resources. A delai 
analysis of instructional materials folimvs in Oiapters 7 through ll- 

As soon as enroUments base been completed, the teacher will i' 
to get information about his sttidents. Several sources may be 
school records, the students themselves (interviesvs. autobiograph*^ 
parents, other professional personnel (teachers, counselors), personal ^ 
servations, and the community — as discussed in Chapter 2. Armed 
loimvledge of available resources and the ty^ies of students he will teaco, 
the teacher is then ready to settle down to the business of unit con* 
struction. 


UNIT OBJECm'ES 

Unit construction begins with the selection of objectives. They give direc- 
tion to everything the teacher and his students do. Lest unit objectives 
become merely window dressing, the teacher must regard them as func- 
tional, practical aspects of the loul plan. The new teacher has to des e'op 
certain perc^tions in order to recognize expected outcomes as the foun 
dation of unit structure. 

OBiECTIVES ly inSTORlCAL FEKSPECTIVE 

Sometimes educational objectives are taken for granted. But it must 
remembered that objectives expressed in terms of social and personal 6®^ 
are less than sUty years old. At the turn of this century, it svas assume^ 
that the second^ school wmuld perform sudi functions as preparmp 
the student for college or trying his mind. It was nearly tiventy y«^ 
before purposes or objectives as we know them were stated. Educational 
psychologists began to raise serious doubts about the claims of faculty t«>’' 
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diology. Sociologists began to stress the needs of society. Educational 
philosophers believed that the needs of children and youth should be 
given priority in teaching. At first, educational objectives were based upon 
analyses of the activities of adults. Later, objectives were stated in terms 
of meeting the needs of students in sdiool. Educators themselves were 
often split into two camps; the '‘essentialists,” who subscribed to prepara- 
tion for adult life, and the “progressives," who stressed the interests and 
needs of children and youth. Since 1950, an attempt has been made to 
harmonize these tsvo approaches to die derivation of educational objec- 
tives. Today, many factors are considered necessary in the selection of 
objectives. Most important are analyses of students, contemporary so- 
ciety, and the learning process. Other considerations include expert opin- 
ion; locol tradition, courses, personalities, and vested interests; and accred- 
iting agencies (1:355-359, 573). 

OBJECTIVES; THEORETJCAL OR PRACTICAL.^ 

The relationship of objectives to assigned learning actlvides determines 
the effectiveness of learning. It is at Uiis point that the sharpest cleavage 
behveen theory and practice probably exists. Certainly no teacher in his 
preservice experience today has not had impressed upon him the im- 
portance of objectives. Yet how often the relationship between stated 
objectives and what takes place in the classroom is purely incidental! 
Objectives serve for ornament, not for use. W'hy is this so? There are 
pobably several reasons. 

The nonfunctional nature of educational objectives may actually bo the 
product of preservice preparation of tcadiers. Hepeated exposure to classi- 
cal statements of objectives (the seven "Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education," (he "Ten Imperative Needs of YouUi" of secondary school 
ago, and so on) can lead to familiarity or even contempt. This is espe- 
cially true when the teacher in braining is exposed to much theorj’ 
without concurrent practical experience in dm ebssroom. \bgue, general 
statements of expected outcomes that sometimes appear in a teacher’s 
plans lend further support to flic useless diaracter of objectives. Phans 
that include too many objectives too broadly staled arc another deterrent 
to commitment to staled objectives. Despite repeated efforts to involve 
the tolal college faculty in the jwogram of teacher education, students 
ia terming arc often confused by ooaSicting purposes. In acaA-nuc 
courses, stress may l»c placed upon mastery of subject matter; in pro- 
fessional courses, meeting the needs of sUjdents may be tl;c point of 
emphasis. Furthermore, it is quite possible that the prospective teaclmr 
nuy ne\ cr become au-arc of the fact that the purposes of tlie high school, 
as N\-cH as the type of students to be served, arc by no means identical 
with those of the college. 

In spile of the confusion about objectives, prospective tcadicrs will 
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find the “Cardinal Principles” ot the ‘Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 
reliable starting points for all seccmdaiy sdiool learning expenences. 


CRITERIA FOR OBJECTIVES 

This discussion clearly indicates the need for definite criteria for judging 
the value of stated objectives if they are to be functional. 

First of all, expected outcomes must represent goals that are un er 
stood and accepted by the teacher and his students. It is a mistake to 
assume that teacher and student gjals are identical. Frequently they 
not. Teacher-imposed objectives are lilcely to be primarily concerned svi 
remote social goals and preparation for adult life, whereas students we 
concerned with their own immediate problems and needs. A major 
ficulty in teaching is how to reconcile the goals of the teacher with those 
of his students and to secure genuine motivation for learning. In some 
way, the demands of adult society must be reconciled ivith the 
now concerns of youth. \Vhen unit goab have finally been formula!^ 
they should represent statements that students either have helped 
formulate or have accepted as being personally worthwhile. 

OB/EcrrvES must be achievable 

It IS futile for the teacher to set up idealistic, unattainable goals. 
maturity and experience of the class, available resources and feasib e 
learning activities, the complexity of the topic or problem under cofl' 
sideration, and (he competence of the teacher— all these factors detn- 
mine whether or not a given set of objectives is achievable. It Is a mlsta e 
to gear instruction below the maturity and achievement level of 
students or to set the level of instruction beyond their attainment The 
subject of social studies offers a good example. On the one hand, it b n® 
longer considered advisable to Umit classroom experiences of pupib 
lower grades to a study of the local environment. Increasing opportunities 
for travel and rapid developments in communication, especially televisit^- 
have expanded the horizons of even Erst graders to include not only the 
world but outer space. On the other hand, a group of immature juniw 
high school students may be wrestling widi a problem that confounds the 
experts. For example, what conclusions might a teacher and his chss 
reach with rwpect to a prolecln-e tariff, American foreign policy, 
memwrship in the United Nations in relation to national interest? Asi c 
from being controversial, the end result of such discussions may very 
be a superficial grasp of a complex jwoblem. or, what is worse, misunder- 
standmg between the teacher and the parents of his students. 
OBJECTn’ES ArUST PBOV/DE FOR DtVERSnT 

Committed to the task of educating all i»ys and girls of secondary scb^l 
age, our schools must meet the needs of students who exhibit great di- 
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vpnity of interests, abilities, and backgrotinds. As the new teacher gains 
enough eipericnce to engage in a higher level of instructional planning, 
his fint consideration should be to provide for individual differences. The 
practice of grouping students according to ability and achievement into 
so^Ued homogeneous groups is becoming quite common. However, the 
teacher needs to remember that many classes are still grouped on a 
heterogeneous basis, that tliere is no such thing as a truly homogeneous 
group, and, finally, that there is conflicting evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of so-called homogeneous grouping. Consequently, the 
teacher in the classroom can never escape responsibility for individual- 
izing instruction in order to meet the needs of all his students. Such pro- 
vision for indi\'idual differences must be included in both daily and unit 
planning. 

OBJECTIVES JtOST BE BOTJf PEBSO.VAL AN'D SOCIAL 
Any nation that establishes and supports schools has a right to demand 
that education be socially useful The schools are obligated to develop 
good citizens, as defined by the state. At the same time, a state such as 
ours demands the highest development of the unique qualities of each 
individual citizen. Thus, a precise balance bet^veen education for uni- 
formity and education for divenity must be maintained. Psychologically, 
educational objectives must become personal goals for the student. Other- 
wise no real learning occurs. 

OBJECrn’ES SIUST BE SUSCEPTIBLE TO EVALUATIOV 
As a teadier lists his unit ob|cctives, he should consider the kind of evi- 
dence he will need to evaluate student achievement in each one. Of 
course, both formal means (such as tests) and informal means (such as 
teacher observations) may be used to gadier data for evaluation. In list- 
ing objectives, the teacher may very well visualize unit development in its 
entirety: setting up goals, selecting appropriate materials and activi- 
ties to achieve expected outcomes, and dioosing procedures whereby be 
and his students may evaluate their achievement of unit objectives. A 
more thorough discussion of the evaluation of objectives follows in 
Chapter 16. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES SWST BE STATED IS BEHAVIORAL TERSIS 
It has already been stated that there is a nice distinction beriveen general 
and specific objectives. The former are properly stated as broad, general 
goals of education or of a specific subject. On the other hand, specific 
objectives of a daily lesson plan, for example, must be stated in terms of 
student behavior that is identifiable or observable. Behavioral objectives 
have to be stated precisely enou^ iax a teacher to be able to specify 
exactly what educational experiences are necessary for their achievement. 
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find the -Cardinal Principles- ot the “Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 
reliable starting points for all secondary school learning experiences. 

CRITERIA FOR OBJECTIVES 

This discussion clearly indicates the need for definite criteria for judges 
the value of staled objectives if they are to be functional. 

First of all, expected outcomes must represent goals that are un er 
stood and accepted by the teachCT and his students. It is a mista e o 
assume that teacher and student goals are identical. Frequently t^ 
not. Teacher-imposed objectives are likely to be primarily concerned wt 
remote social goals and preparation for adult life, whereas students are 
concerned with their own immediate problems and needs. A major 
ficulty in teaching is how to reconcile the goals of the teacher with those 
of his students and to secure genuine motivation for learning. In some 
way, the demands of adult society must be reconciled with the 
now concerns of youth. WTien unit goab have finally been fonnulat^ 
they should represent statements that students cither have hclp«* 
formulate or have accepted as being personally worthwbOe. 

OBJECTIVES MUST BE ACHIEVABLE 

It IS futile for the teacher to set up idealistic, unattainable goals. 
maturity and experience of the class, available resources and fwsi ® 
learning activities, the complexity of the topic or problem under con 
sideration, and the competence of the teacher— all these factors detff* 
mine whether or not a given set of objectives is achievable. It is a mistake 
to gear instruction below the maturity and achievement level of 
students or to set the level of inslruction beyond their attainment. The 
subject of social studies oSers a good example. On the one hand, it is 
longer considered advisable to limit classroom experiences of pup'll 
lower grades to a study of the local environment. Increasing opportumties 
for travel and rapid developments in communication, especially television, 
have expanded the horizons of e\-en first graders to include not only 
\voTld but outer space. On the other hand, a group of immature junior 
high school students may be wrestling with a problem that confounds the 
experts. For example, what conclusions might a teacher and his class 
reach wi* respect to a protective tariff. American foreign policy, and 
membership in the United Nations in relation to national interest? Asi c 
from bemg controversial, the end result of such discussions may v«y 
be a superficial grasp of a complex problem, or, what is worse, misunder- 
standing between the teacher and the parents of his students. 
OBJECTIVES MUST PROVIDE FOR DIVFRSirY 

Committed to the task of educating all boys and girls of secondary sch^l 
age, our schools must meet ttie needs of students who exliibit great di- 
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versity of interests, abilities, and backgrounds. As the new teacher gains 
enough experience to engage in a higher level of instructiona] planning, 
his first consideration should be to provide for individual differences. The 
practice of grouping students according to ability and achievement into 
so-called homogeneous groups is becoming quite common. However, the 
teacher needs to remember that many cbsses are still grouped on a 
heterogeneous basis, that there is no such thing as a truly homogeneous 
group, and, finally, that there is conflicting evidence concerning the 
effectiveness of so-called homogeneous grouping. Consequently, the 
teacher in the classroom can nevCT escape responsibility for individual- 
iang instruction in order to meet the needs of all his students. Such pro- 
vision for individual differences must be included in both daily and unit 
planning. 

OBJECTIVES 3IUSr BE BOTH PERSON’AL A.VD SOCIAL 
Any nation that establishes and supports schools has a right to demand 
that education be socially useful. The schools are obligated to develop 
good citizens, as defined by the state. At the same time, a state such as 
ours demands the highest de^'elopment of the unique qualities of each 
individual citizen. Thus, a precise balance bchveen education for uni- 
formity and education for divenity must be maintained. Psychologically, 
educational objectives must become personal goals for the student. Other- 
Nvise no real learning occurs. 

OBJECTIVES JJUST BE SUSCEPTIBLE TO E^’ALUAT/ON' 

As a teacher lists his unit objectives, he should consider the kind of evi- 
dence he will need to evaluate student achievement in each one. Of 
course, both form.il means {such as lesb) and informal means (such as 
teacher observations) may be used to gather data for csaluation. In list- 
ing objectives, the teacher may very well visualize unit development in its 
entirety; setting up goals, selecting appropriate materials and actiri- 
lies to achieve expcctf^ outcomes, and dioosing procedures whereby be 
and his students may evaluate Acir achievement of unit objectives. A 
more thorough discussion of the esnluatton of objectives follows in 
Chapter 16. 

SPECIFIC OBfECTtS’ES MVST BE STATED IS BEHAVIORAL TERMS 
It has already been stated that there is a nice distinction between general 
and sjvcilic objectiv’es. The former are properly stated as broad, general 
goals of c<Iucation or of a specific subject On the other hand, specific 
objectives of a dailtj lesson plan, for example, must be stated in terms of 
student behavior that Is identifiable or observable. Behavioral objectives 
hoNu to be stated precisely enough for a teacher to be able to specify 
exactly wljaf educational CTperiencrs are necessary for tlieir achievement. 
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Furtheniiore. such objectives vvm suggest appropriate evaluaBon 
eedures to determine to what eatent they have been achieved, hotetlt 
following examples: . • i 4 

General Objective (Speech): Students u-ill learn the pnnapies o 
effective speech. . 

Specific Objective (Speech): Students will demonstrate effective wict 
placement. . 

General Objecth’e (Industrial Aits); Students will learn to appreevi 
good craftsmanship. 

Specific Objective (Industrial Arts): Given a blueprint, a student 
be able to interpret it well enough to develop a satisfactory proj 


OBJECTIVES NEED TO BE PROPERLY STATED 

Objectives should be stated in grammatically consistent terms. Kote itc 
following examples: 

Students should be able to 


To develop an appreciation oL, 


Helping the student develop skills in 

Objectives should not be confused svith activities. Note the follo'vlsj 
activities that are mistakenly stated as objectives: 

To make a speech on the responsibilities of the citizen 
To UTite an autobiography 
To demonstrate the broad jump 

To rehearse for a music festival . 

In the above examples, the stress b on u:hai b to be done, not on J 
it should be done. 


Above all, objectives need to be staled in terms of desirable change 
student behaxior — thinking, feeling, or doing. If behavioral changes 
to result in continuous growth toward maturity, students must be able 
satbfy basic developmental needs. Some of these are the need to de\e bP 
independence in thought and action, the need to satisfy intell«b:" 
curiosity, and the need to gain social acceptance. The teacher has 
responsibility not only for helping students satbfy present needs, 
also for matog them aware of more remote needs to be met. Once o 
jectives have been stated in terms of desirable changes in beharior ^ 
relation to student needs, c^>poTtuniUes must be provided for 
the desired behaviors by means of appropriate learning materials 
activities in the classroom. 


\3NTT iIATERIAL5 AND ACTIVinES 

The heart of a unit consists of tfie learning activities and materials. 
of the teamer s time and effrxt in preplanning units needs to be dev® 
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to the selection of the best activities and re«)urces available because nine 
tenths of class time vvill be spent upon implementing or executing the unit. 

INTRODUCING THE UNIT 

Heywood’s familiar proverb, “Of a good beginning cometh a good end,” 
has particular relevance to the introductory stage of unit development. 
First of all, it is important to get Ure class vitally interested. Like a good 
advertising manager, the teacher needs to whet the appetites of bis cus- 
tomers. In order to do that, he must know both his customers and his 
product. The launching of a new unit is like the beginning of any other 
important enterprise. A certain amount of inertia, sometimes resist- 
ance, has to be overcome at the outset. Consequently, an appetizing 
sample or preview of what is to come is always in order in getting a new 
unit undenvay. Either extreme is to be avoided in the introduction of a 
unit: a presentation that overwhelms students in tenns of diiEcuIty or 
an introduction that presents no challenge to the class. A second neces- 
sary step in the intrt^uctory stage is provision for proper orientation to 
the unit. Clarification of objectives, definitions of problems, location of 
resource materials, selection and organization of appropriate activities, 
and the establishment of scope and sequence of events witli a tentative 
timetable for each task— all need to be done quite early in unit develop- 
ment. 

In arousing student interest, the teacher may use any number of ap- 
proaches. An appeal to direct experience is one good way to stimulate 
class interest. Many a lagging discussion has been revived by a simple 
question, such as, “How many saw the television program about 

?” or “Did you hear the youth concert last Saturday night?” 

One new science teacher became quite adept at personalizing problems 
for a group of eighth-grade students of average ability or below. In 
getting students to understand the stratosphere, he began like this: 

Teacher: "BiH. could you fly in the stratosphere in an open cockpit plane?” 
Bdl: “No." 

Teacher: “WTiynotr 

Bill; “J ^vould freeze to death.” 

Teacher; “Right. ^Vhat else might happen to \ou^ 

Bi3; "( wouldn’t have enovtgb air to breathe." 

A primary key to interest is student fneofeement. Sometimes students 
Iw encouraged to share valuable otpcrienccs, hobbies, or collections 
ih.1t are related to the unit. Cooperative development of bulletin boards, 
exhibits, or centers of interest in the classroom also serves to motivate 
students to attack a new unit with enthusiasm. If the teacher has shown 
&n interest in student activities, the dass Is more bkely to respond to 
tegular class assignments. Other approaches to a new unit tliat may be 
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Furtl,em.ore. such objccllves wffl suggest »PP™P"“". 

ccderes to dctcmine to what erteol they have been achieved. Note the 

'“craml'o^Sln (Speech): Students svill leam the principles d 

SpeaEc Objective (Speech): Students ivffl demonstiate effective voice 


placement. ai-infe 

General Objective (Industrial Arts): Students %viU leam to apprecia 
good craftsmanship. - .i| 

Specific Objective (Industrial Arts): Given a blueprint, a student 
be able to interpret it well enough to develop a satisfactory pro] 


OB/ECTfVES NEED TO BE PROPERLY STATED 

Objcctis'es should be stated in grammatically consistent terms. Note ih 
following examples: 

Students should be able to — — “ 


To develop an appreciation of — ■ — * 

Helping the student develop sldlls in ^ 

Objectives should not be confused with activities. Note the foUowinS 
activities that are mistakenly stated as objectives: 

To make a speech on the responsibilities of the citizen 
To write an autobiography 
To demonstrate the broad jump 

To rehearse for a music festival , 

In the above examples, the stress is on ichat is to be done, not on tf 'If 
it should be done. 

Abo%e all, objectives need to be stated in terms of desirable changes 
student behavior — thinking, feeling, or doing. If behavioral change W 
to result in continuous growth toward maturity, students must be a e 
satisfy basic developmental needs. Some of these are the need to deve op 
indcpmdence in thought and action, the need to satisfy iniell«^^ 
curiosity, and the need to gain social acceptance. The 
responsibility not only for helping students satisfy present needs, 
also for making them aware of more remote needs to be met. On« o ^ 
jechves have been stated in terms of desirable changes in behavior 
relation to student needs, opportunities must be provided for practicing 
the desired behaviors by means of appropriate learning materials an 
actirities in the classroom. 


UNIT MATERIALS AND ACTIMTIES 

The heart of a unit consists of the learning activities and material. 

of the teachers time and effort in preplanning units needs to be desu 
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sud\ great diversitj’ of talents and abilities are to learn, \-arietj’ in teadi- 
ing procedures and materials becomes imponlive. This point nns stressed 
under the discussion of objectives. Slow learners ne^ more concrete 
learning materials, simpler concepts, easier reading materials, and more 
fre< 5 uent rc\ieN\-s. On the other hand, gifted students need more complex 
problems, more opportunit}' for individual research, and more breadth 
and depth of content to challenge them. 

So often learning experiences in tfie ebssroom are limited almost ex- 
clusively to those of a verbal nature. The following excerpt from a unit 
illustrates the use of a varietj* of types of learning experience; 

UNIT; THE ELIZABETHAN ACE 
Acfiririea (covering the subunit on Shaiespeares Macbeth); 

1. In dass, read and record Shabespeare's .Macbeth. Inglis, pp. 136-199. Struc- 
ture of the play and the characlerixation of Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
should be discussed after each act. 

2s listen to the recording of ^(acbeth bv' the Old \ic company and compare 
with tape recording of students’ interpretation. 

3. See the following films; Engfuh Inns (to show htnv they were used as thea- 
ters); Memoricicf Shakespeare (to learn more about Shabespeare the man); 
and Elizabethan Liferatiire (for a summary of Ltenuy tvpes and of informa- 
tion about great writers of the period ) . 

4. Outside class, students are to read a second Shabespearean play, choosing one 
of the folotting; Jlamlef. Romeo and Juliet, Julius Coetar, Ttcclfth -V/ght, or 
The Tempest. 

5. The dass will divide into groups, according to the pby read outside class, and 
conduct a panel discussion ou the respective pla>’S, foDowing the study guide 
for Shabespeareanpla)-s (provided by the teacher). Selected passages are also 
to be read to the cl^s. 

6. Car pools are to be arranged for those who wish to see Laurence Olivier’s 
version of Henry V, to be shown free on November IS at Russ Auditorium. 

7. Students will also be encouraged to see the film version of Romeo and Juliet, 
Sponsored by the University of California Extension, to be shown on Decetn- 

1 . 

8. Moebeth will be televised on Sunday, November 20. Students should not 
miss this.* 

E\ eiy student must learn in the way that is most appropriate to him — 
by ohsening, deenoastnting, speaJdng, Usteaia^ vriting, desniag, ex- 
perimenCing, thinbing, and feeling. Consequently, provision for a variety 
of learning experiences in the cla^ootn is imperative. 

The raw materials of a unit may be dassified according to four leveb 
of abstraction: symbolic, jactorial, manipulative, and related to reabty. 
These abstractions range from conorrte sensory experiences to print^ 

Used VkilL the pennisstoi of Joan Kmght 
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„„d are excursiom, lesoarce persons, n«.Bo» pictaiex or recordmgr, or 

rvell-chosen selections read to the class. a„d personal 

Research indicates that socioeconomic status aptitude 
needs and values are important factors in the determmation of sWden 
Me,L“« Ddferent levels of maturity and varied backgrounds of 
perience also influence the elfecBveness of any given approach 
development as far as the mentbets of a class are 

In the final analysis, the teacher is the key factor in arous g 
interest in a neiv unit. He needs to be hnagtaative alive and sen 
the concerns of youth. In addibon to his personal qualities, the 
needs a cultural background of depth and breadth to share noth to 

Not only is the introductory phase of the unit a time 1° ^ 

est and to arouse curiosity; it is also the place where the ire .1 
course of action, of the entire unit is established. Some teachers p 
the class wth duplicated assignment guides or worV plans as 
step before actual work is begun on a new uiut. It is also help 
each student develop a brief, flexible work plan of his o'vn. uc P 
might include proposed activities, committee assignments, readings 
done, and things to be made (6'13S-139). 

UXrr DEVELOP.MENTAL NUTERIALS AND ACTIVmES 
Later diapters will, of course. Include more complete discussions 0 
various materials and methods of instruction that the teacher may 
Howe\'er, as the teacher considers the next stage of unit d^e 0 ^ 
some guidelines for selection of materials and activities need to 
dicated at this point. , 

Just before listing tentative learning activities and materWs, 
teadier may wish to include an outline of topics or problems to 
ered. This prmides a skeleton or framework around which leairung e p= 
ences may be organized. . . 

The first criterion of well-selected unit activities and matena 
tarirty. Variety adds spice to the classroom. “A major difficulty ui 
educational efiorts seems to be the progressive loss of interest y 
dents in acadeimc learning activities.”^ The pedantic teacher wi 
imagination who relies on a single source of materials or on 
deadly routine repeated day in and day out is likely to have a du 
on his hands. Since no rivo students have identical experiences or 
same interests or tastes, variety ensures more motivation for more stu 
more of the time. If all students enrolled in today’s schools who exW 

* Donald E. Super, "Interests," Encydopedta of Educciional Research, 3d 
tv. Harris, cd. Neiv York: The Klacmillan Company, 1960, pp. 720-730. 

’ Melvin II. Marx, "Motivation." £ncyclbpe«fta of Educotional Reieorcn, 
Chester W. Hams, ed. New Yoik; Tbc Macmillan Company, 1960, p. 893. 
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CULMJLVATING ACTIVmES OF TtlE UNIT 

Culminating activities have already been discussed briefly. A unit may 
or may not include this phase of development as a separate category. 
\Vlicn activities are included that present the highlights of the unit (by 
means of reports, exliihits, or assembly program), they should not rehash 
the entire unit, interrupt the continuity from one unit to another, include 
unit tests, nor be dragged in as an afterthought after the unit has already 
served its purpose (3=363). The teacher does well in encouraging students 
to share interesting discoveries or significant products of research with 
their classmates, but he should protect the class from the boredom occa- 
sioned by a series of uninspired oral reports. If reports are gis'en, they 
should be informative, interesting, and varied in ty^ of presentation. 

UNIT EVALUATION 

Evaluation has already been mentioned briefly and is discussed tlior- 
oughly in Chapters 16 through 19, hence only a few principles or guide- 
lines wlU be stressed hero. Although ’’evaluation” appears as the last 
heading in unit structure, this does not mean that evaluation occurs only 
at the conclusion of a unit. Evaluation ts continuous. Tliis is important 
for hvo reasons: By securing evidence of student progress continuously, 
the teacher is more able to make readjustments in learning activities as 
needed and to provide for a higher degree of student motivation { 1:896, 
K7), Evaluation should employ a variety of data-gathcring instruments. 
This recognixes botlj the divenity of unit goab and the different \va)’s in 
'vhich students may make progress to\%"arii Uiosc goals. Traditionally, oral 
and \VTitten tests have been the chid instruments for measuring student 
progress while achievement in subject matter has been the major goal. In 
addition to using written tests (oral testing has largely disappeared 
with formal recitations) to secure a more comprehensive picture of stu- 
dent development, teachers now use observations, sociograms, behavioral 
checklists, anecdotal records, and interest inventories. 

The criteria and procedures for cralualion need to 1» staled in terns 
that are deftnile^ clear, and acceptable (to the student and to the school ). 
In some classes, where much of the activity consists of work on indiridual 
projects, it is not unronunon for the teacher to assi,gn “A," “B," and so on 
to finished products in wliat appears to be a capricious fashion. Before 
Work on a unit begins, students haw a right to know what criteria and 
procedures ate to be used in evaluating dteir worl. If the procedtrre is 
based almost CTcIusivcIy on teacher judgment, then students must clearly 
Understand wl\al criteria the teacher will use and the approximate weight 
assigned to eadi criterion, S«d» spedfidty In csnliiation is illustratetl in 
the following excerpt from a unit plan; 
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materials. scientiEc formulas, or musical 

delve into the m>-sleries of abstracUons dcp^ds on h.s ^ 

How far a student should pursue these abstractions is " 

Some educators arc insisting that all students 

program of solid subjects because it has been ^J^Vill- 

of lower ability can learn more than svas *^^dcnts who 

fully taught. However, tlm question as to what is bc^Jor s d 
may be underprivileged culturally, economically, intellectually, an 

tionally has not yet been satisfactorily answered. .. teacher 

In selecting the most effective learning activities for a unit, t 
needs to stress action iowcrtl desimbh goals as a second enter . 
students do determines what they learn. They may 1“^^ ^ ^ . . 

good health, appreciation of belter music, or how to bui a ’ • ^ 

unless they practice good health, listen to good music, or a ua y 

aboat.leamingislilcely to be a superficial thing. Merc verb. i» 

or contemplation of real experience has. no doubt, account 
appointing results in formal education. It Is unfortunate that c 
“activity" has a had connotation for some people. Properly de n ^ 
understood, activity is relevant to learning in three ''^yss 
an active process. No one learns except by his omt) acti'ity. Sccon , ^ 

Ing activity may vary from an abstract process (solving a pro 
mathematics) to a simple sHll (sawing a board in a slraignl 
Finally, no learning activity can be divorced from content or su j 
matter. ..jj 

As a third criterion for the use of better unit activities and tna ■ 
the teacher should buiW upon as much firsthand experience as pos 
Although limitation of time and space maVc it necessary to depen 
much vicarious experience and symbolic material in the classroom, 
is no substitute for direct experience as the foundation for all ® ^ . 

learning and as a means of making learning more vivid and 
Something vital is missing from the classroom when students read a ^ 
papermaking without visiting the nearby paper mill; when stuuen 
cuss flowers and draw pictures of them from a book ivitliout picking ® 
identifying the parts of the floxvcrs groiving on the school groun . 
when students talk about Indian culture xvithout visiting the 
housing an excellent collection of Indian artifacts. In progressing 
concrete materials to effective use of symbolization, the , ,c o 

he guided through a series of gradual steps from the reality level ( 
trips, interviews, and so on), to the use of manipulative materia s 
hibits, bulletin boards, specimens, models), to the use of 
terials, and finally to the abstract level or use of symbohe materials- 

’ Fred P. Barnes, “Using the htatenals of Leanung,” NEA Journat, 50 (Sept'"' 
1931). 54-56. 

•® Bames, pp. 54-58. 
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CUUklWATlNC ACTIVITIES OP TIIE UNIT 

Culminating activities have already been discussed briefly, A unit may 
or may not include this phase of development as a separate category. 
When activities are included that present the lu'ghlights of the unit (by 
means of reports, exhibits, or assembly program), they should not rehash 
the entire unit, interrupt dre continuity from one unit to another, include 
unit tests, nor be dragged in as an afterthought after the unit has already 
served its pmpose (3-368). The teacher do« well in encouraging students 
to share interesting discoveries or significant products of research with 
their classmates, but he should protect the class from the boredom occa- 
sioned by a series of uninspired oral reports. If reports are given, they 
should be informative, interesting, and varied in type of presentation. 

UNIT EVALUATION 

Evaluation has already been mentioned briefly and is discussed thor- 
oughly in Chapters 16 through 19; hence only a few principles or guide- 
lines will be stressed here. Although “evaluation” appears as the last 
heading in unit structure, this docs not mean that evaluation occurs only 
at die conclusion of a unit. Evaluation is continuous. This is important 
for two reasons: By securing evidence of student progress continuously, 
the teacher is more able to mahe readjustments in learning activities as 
needed and to provide for a higher degree of student motivation (1:896, 
857). Evaluation should employ a variety of daia-galhering instruments. 
This Tccognires both the diversity of unit goals and the different ways in 
ivhich students may make progress toward those goals. Traditionally, oral 
and written tests have been the chief instruments for measuring student 
progress while achievement in subject matter has been tlie major goal. In 
addition to using ivrittcn tests (oral testing has largely disappeared 
with formal recitations) to secure a more comprehensire picture of stu- 
dent development, teachers now iise observations, sociograms, behavioral 
checklists, anecdotal records, and interest inventories. 

The criteria and procedures for evaluation need to be stated in tenns 
that aie definite, clear, and acceptahle (to the student and to the school). 
In some classes, where much of the activity consists of work on individual 
projects, it is not uncommon for the teacher to assign “A," “B,” and so on 
to finished products in what appears to be a capricious fashion. Before 
Work on a unit begins, students have a right to know what criteria and 
procedures are to be used in evaluating their work. If the procedure is 
based almost exclusively on teadier judgment, then studtmts must clearly 
understand what criteria the teacher will use and the approximate weight 
^signed to each criterion. Such speoBcity in evaluation is illustrated in 
ihc following excerpt from a unit plan: 
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fltfiso f.,cen, Ob, .diva, 50 pdoen, e=oy) on *. Elizabato totd 

and Mocbefh (weight— 50 percent). » -j.. M^Wweicht 

2. Students’ panel discussion of Shakespearean play read outside class ( gn 

— 20 percent). r -nd 

3. Grade on the compositions. "The Passionate Teen-ager to His Ui 

“The Girl’s Reply” (weight— 10 percent). _ . , „f n.iei- 

4. Short papers written in class, based on one of the following sene q 

a. What IS the theme of the second Shakespearean play you read? 

It affect you personally? Does it sharpen your insights into human m 

and desires? Discuss, eibng pertinent passages from the play. ^ _ 

b. How does Shakespeare reveal the character of the hero or 
second play you read? What are the ways a playwright can 
acter? Which of these ways or devices does Shakespeare use? oes 
character seem real to yoo? Why or why not? (weight— 20 percen 


In conclusion, it needs to be reemphasized that the primary 
evaluation in the classroom is the improvement of learning and ins 
tion. When both teacher and students are informed concerning 
toward accepted goals, the students are more highly motivated, ^ , 
teacher is better able to provide remedial instruction where neede , 
well as conect his own limitations as a teadier. 

Daily planning, the third and final aspect of instructional planning 
be considered, is discussed in the following chapter. 


“ Reprinted by permission of Joan Knight 
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CHAPTER 6 / Daily Planning 


Our time is all today — lames Montgomery 

All aspects of a teacher’s preplanning, including course outlines and 
unit plans, culminate m the daily plan. If the daily plan is 
well executed, the teacher is usually assured of a “good day.” Withou 
an adequate plan, the teacher courts disaster. The discussion in this chaj^ 
ter covers basic elements, structure, successful implementation, an 
evaluation of a daily plan. Although the presentation, together wi 
examples, is directed to those who teach in typical classroom 
(one teacher responsible for a given group of students daily for a spW 
fied period of time for a five-day week), suggestions are abo ® 

to sudi innovative developments as team teaching and flexible scheduling- 
It makes little difference whether a teacher v/orks with others or alone; 
whether he works with an individual student, a small group, or a lar^ 
group; or whether his schedule fluctuates every day of the week. He s 
must plan thoroughly for his personal contribution to the total operation. 
If a teacher has never learned how to develop a good lesson plan or 
chooses to do only enough to “get by," he is likely to be subject to em- 
barrassment by his more professional colleagues. 

Because the unit concept is not always dearly understood, and some 
supervisors do not practice unit teaching themselves, it is often advisa e 
for new teachers to begin by developing well-organized daily plans before 
attempting to develop the more difficult unit plan. 

As a prerequisite to eSective dmly planning, the teacher needs to know 
his students, as was discussed at length in Chapter 2, his subject and 
its potential contribution to the goals of education; his best sources ot 
materials; the activities that are most appropriate; and the physical fam^ 
ties of the school. Flexible arrangemeat of classroom furniture 
helpful in the development of a desirable atmosphere for learning- Be- 
cause of large classes and immovable furniture in some schools, the mos 
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appropriate learning activities are sometimes difficult to achieve. Inas- 
much as secondary school teadreis often have to share classrooms with 
other teadiers, use of chalkboards and bulletin boards becomes a prob- 
lem. In selecting learning activities and materials, the teacher needs to be 
governed by such criteria as their contribution to objectives, economy ( in 
terms of cost, time, and energy expended), and usability {in relation to 
the maturity, ability, and backhands of the students). 

Like the unit plan, the daily plan consists of four minimum essentials: 
objectives, materials, activities, and evaluation. In structure, too, the daily 
plan may be similar, either in outline or columnar {parallel) form. Co- 
lumrjar structure may vary in categories as long as the minimum essentials 
are included. For example, the columnar portion of the daily plan may 
look like this: 

APPROmiATl: TIME EXPECTED OUTCOMES ACt lV IT l ES klATERJALS 

(teacher and students) 

or this: 

TTXfELrsttrs sFECiric oajEcnsES actimties a.stj materials evaluation 
teacher students 

or this: 

ACnvircEs (tcachcbandstupents) resources 

Because they are learning how to plan for insfrurtion and are usually 
teaching tinder close supervision, ne%v teachers arc advised to develop 
complete teriuen plans. They may find it a time-saver to construct a 
format similar to Aat of lesson plans shown later, duplicate it, and fill 
in the content for each daily plan as needed. 


DE^^ELOP^IENT OF TIIE LESSON PLAN 
Now that tlie minimum ossentiab and structural organization of the daily 
lesson plan have been briefly outlined, a more thorough analysis of each 
step the teacher takes in developing a lesson is needed. 

Assuming that the teacher luis already developed his course outline, 
bxsed on llie schoofs curriculum guide, and prepared his first tentative 
unit, he should think about specific objectives lliat should be adiicvcd. 
Today, this brings up the subject of bchociorol objectives, which often 
uofds clarification. 

ORICI.V A\D \ATVltE OF BEUAVIOIIAL OBJECTIVKS 

hy is there so much current stress on l)chavioral objectives? There arc 
at least three sources of dissatisfaction with Uie old nonhchavioral ohjec- 
ti\TS. Pint of all, test makers insist on more precise statements of student 
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behavior in order to develop valid instruments for measuring it. In e 
second place, until they can define objectives in terms of precise student 
behavior, members of teaching teams are unable to agree on what learn- 
ing experiences are of most woidi. Finally, the programmers for pro- 
grammed texts or teaching machines, and, more important in the 
the developers of programs for computer-assisted instruction (CA ) 
must depend entirely upon behavioral objectives. 

The history of the development of behavioral objectives is brief but 
turbulent. Roughly between 1918 and 1925, objectives were stated^in very 
specific behavioral terms, such as “the ability to spell Tjelieve or to 
add 2 and 3.” As a result, objectives in any given subject were so num- 
erous that the system fell of its own weight. After 1930, the pendulum 
swung to the opposite extreme — objectives were stated in broad terms o 
generalized behavior. Hence, they were not "clearly enough defined to 
have meaning for the teacher.” * 

When the American Psychological Association met in Boston in IWS, 
an informal gathering of college examiners marked the first of a series o 
meetings for the purpose of classifying educational objectives and de- 
fining them in more precise behavioral terms in order to facilitate com- 
munication among examiners and to stimulate reseaidi in testing 
curriculum building. After eight years, a special committee made a 
report in 1956 on the cognitive domain of educational objectives (2)- 
Eight yew later, in 1964. a second handbook on the affective domam 
was published (5). Educational objec^ves were placed in three clajj®* 
or “domains": cognitive, affectitx. and psychomotor>- * The three 
mains" were defined as follows: 


1. Cognitive; Objectives which emphasize remembering or reproducing some- 
thing which has presumably been learned, as well as objectives which involve 
toe solving of some intellective Wsk for which the individual has to determine 
toe essential problem and then reorder given material or combine it with idws- 
methods or procedures previously leamed Oignitive objectives vary from s^- 
ple recall of material leamed to highly original and creative ways of combines 
and synthesizing new ideas and materials. We found that the largest proportion 
of ^uMtional objectives fell into this domain. 

■i- Affective: Objectives which emphasize a feehng tone, an emotion, or a 


rS Cuirieulum-Theo ,„d Now." Proceedings. 

nr&*r Princeton. N.J.: Educational Teslmg Service. 1956. 

’■'“'"s by the A”'"" 

•» EJmM OU,aiver Hawitock I. Cog-b 

I D.5n''>r ^ I»=.. lU p. 7. 

b'"P“b' S- Moon. .nJ B.mm B. M.sla, /' 

n. AjMta, Domm. Nm Yo*. David K 
- -Id I, .1 DavU 
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degree of acceptance or rejection. AfiecUve objectives .vary from simple attention 
to selected fdienomena to complex but inlenjaDy consistent qualities of character 
and conscience. We found a lai^e number of such objectives in the literature 
expressed as interests, attitudes, appreciations, values, and emotional sets or 
biases. 

3. Fstjchomoior: Objectives whidi emphasize some muscular or motor skill, 
some manipulation of material and objects, or some act which requires a neuro* 
muscular coordination. We fourrd few suds objectives in the literature. When 
found, they were most frequently reblrd to handwriting and speech and to 
pbj-sical education, trade, and technica] courses.* 

The Cognitive Domain Taxonomy (or Classification) has been or- 
ganized so that it contains six major classes {with subcategories under 
each, svith one exception); the Affective Domain Taxonomy has been 
organized so that it contains five major classes (with subcategories under 
each). An attempt was made to arrange a hieiaicby of classes under each 
taxonomy, ranging from the simple to the complex The authors of the 
taxonomies point out that hierarchies within the classes may very well 
overlap; also, the cognitive and affective domains may be closely uiter- 
bsdDed. 

Below are listed the six major classes of educational objectives under 
the Cognitive Domain with an appropriate example of each. 

COGNITIVE DO.MAf.V* 

1.00 Knowledge 

Example: Students will be able lo define technical terms related to a 
given field of study. 

2.00 Comprehension 

Example: Students will be able to define and give original examples of 
figures of speech (mefaphor.simile.etc.). 

3.00 Application 

Example; Students will be able to apply sdenUfic prina'ptes to new 
situations. 

4.00 Analysis 

Example: Students will be able to delect and cite lo^cal fallacies in 
modem advertising. 

5-00 SjTithesis 

Example; Students wiD be able to create a verse, a story, or a murica) 
compositiort. 

000 Es-aluation 

Example: Students will be able to apply given criteria in fudging a 
speech, a work of art, or a poem. 

{.Vote.- The examples ba>r been supplied by the authors of this text.) 

* liratl/woill el pp. ^T. 

* Bliwoi. .tppCTKitr, pp. 201-207. Used hy pemtbaion of Davit] .McKay CofspaBy, Inc. 
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Below are listed the Bve majOT classes of educational objectives under 
the Affective Domain with an appropriate example of each: 


AFFECTIVE DOMAIN* 

1.00 Receiving (Attending) . , 

Example: Students will show an awareness of esthetic factors m dress, 

furnishings, OT building design (Art). 

2.00 Responding 

Example. Students wiQ show enjoyment of self-expression in a gnen 
subject. 

3.00 Valuing . 

Example: Students will exhibit “a contuiuous desire to develop ® 

ability to speah and to wnte effectively." ^ 

4 00 Organizatian (of Values) 

Example: Students wiH express fudgments about people of other races 
or cultures in terms of their behavior as individuals.® 

5 00 Characterization by a Value ot Value Complex 

Example: Students will show a pattern of an open mind by cbangmg 
their minds “when new facts or insights demonstrate 
need for revision of opinions formerly held." • 

(Nofej Unless otherwise indKated the examples are supplied by the authors 
of this text.) 

(Although examples are often chosen from specific subject areas, the 
classification scheme from both the Cognitive and Affective Domains » 
equally applicable to all subject areas. ) 

In a handbook Preparing Instructional Objectives (originally 
lished under the title Preparing Objectlocs for Programmed InsfnicHon). 
Mager further refined the Cognitive Domain Taxonomy (the handbook 
on the Affective Domain had not yet been published) by making off ^ 
examples behavioral.** Then he went tivo steps further by (1) stating 
what condifiorw xvere to be imposed “upon die learner when he is dem«i- 
strating his mastery of the objective"** and (2) indicating “the cn* 


* KrathwoH et al., Appendix A, pp. 176-IK 

* KrathwoU rt ol . p. 159. 

•KnithwoHrt oI,p. 181. 

* Krathvi^H et oi., p 167. 

*» The authors of the two original handbooks of ihe Toioiwmy of Educational Obje<> 
examples from edncatumal literature, revising some objectives o 
im^e them more behavioral, but adnuHedly included some examples that 
behanoral However, the reader will find it profitable to consult the two handbooks 
m order to study illustrations of appropriate examination questions or problems tM 
relate to the categories of both domains and to enjoy the stimulus of a provocative 
discussion. ' ' 

» Robert F. Mager. Preparing Inrirottmnol Obfertices. Palo Alto. Cald.i 
PublisheR, loc., 1962, p, 26. 
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terion of acceptable performanoe.’*’* Examples of statements of corufifton 
follow. 

Given a list of ■ 

Given a standard set of tools 

Without the aid of a slide rule ” 

TTie fonowing are examples of statements of criferw of acceptable per- 
formance: 

Hie student must be able to reply in grammatically correct French to 95% of 
the French questions that are put to him during an examination.* ‘ 

The student must be able to use tbe diemical balance well enough to weigh 
materials accurately to the nearest whole number.** 

For other examples of good behavioral objectives that include both con- 
ditions and criteria of acceptable performance, tlie reader may consult 
the January 1967 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. One such example is the 
following: "Given 20 sentences containing a variety of mistakes in capital- 
ization. the student is able, wiilt at least 90 percent accuracy, to identify 
and rewrite conectly each svord that has a mistake in capitaliiation.’* *• 
The teacher of the 1970s may very well wonder why tl)e authors of this 
hook have made such on issue of behavioral objectives. This is still a 
comparatively new approach to the statement of expected outcomes of 
classroom instruction, but teachers of the future will come to realize, no 
douht, the values of behavioral objectives. After decades of bu^vork in 
writing ambiguous, meaningless objectives, tcachors should experience 
deep satisfaction In being able to facilitate learning, to use more clear-cut 
bases for evaluating student arfiicvcmcnt (a decided source of student 
s.itisfac({on as well), and to expedite professional communication through 
the use of behavioral objectives. 

I.VTRODl/CTIO.V TO THE DAILT LFSSO.V 

The Ixrginning of a lesson sets the tone for the entire class period. Moti- 
s’ation, prorision for continuity, clearly defined goals, effective organiza- 
tion — all must be eslabUshcd at tlie outset. 

To stimulate interest, tlie teadicr may use any number of approaches, 
such as raising proswativc questiems, tclLng an Interesting anecdote, 
giving a brief demonstration, asking students to share some of their ex- 
-arvhjih-u'few Vi *6<fwuyi »fi, 'nfnvbutt -u ’irrsuii 'dErc- 
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lively. At the other cstreme, the unimaginative teacher begins by attemp - 
ine to conduct a formal recitaHon over “the next ten pages assigneu m 
thi textbook. Without an "icebreaker' to precede the body of lesson, 
the net result is likely to be an unresponsive class and a frustrated teactien 
The teacher who is overly concerned about teaching students a mass 
irrelevant facts may well heed the advice of Archibald MacLcb , 'v o 
made the shrewd observation that the teaching of English always Stan 
with a foot in the text and a foot in the world. . . . The greatest 
removed from the ground of our being, is an irrelevance. The groun o 
our being \nthout the poem is a desert.” 

TIMI.\'C THE LESSO.V 

Because the tj’pical school day is cut up Into segments or class 
less than one hour each, a teacher has to make the most of the lime he as 
svith each group of students. Lesson pbn structure, illustrated before, in- 
cludes a column for approximate lime limits for each activity. Altheug 
such limits must always remain flexible, they do help in the conservation 
of valuable time. 

Poor timing can result in a number of problems. Some teachers fail to 
get the class underway promptly or allow Eve minutes or so at the w 
of the period as an unorganized, socializing aetivit)-. Such practice is a 
breeder of discipline problems and a waste of the students’ time. 
ginning teachers often experience the embarrassment of completing a les- 
son fifteen or twenty minutes before the end of the class period. Being 
panicky, talking too much and loo fast, and failing to stimulate student 
questions or responses, the novice races through his lesson. One 
teacher who taught Eve lessons in one day expressed the fear that e 
was going to finish the course during the first week. One solution to me 
problem of using class time profitably is for the teacher to plan more than 
he thinks the class will be able to do for the day. It is also advis.able for 
the teacher to have one or two spare lessons tucked away in his desk for 
use when, because of poor class atlendancc. for example, a deviation froni 
die scheduled lesson is better. At the other extreme of poor timing is 
teacher who progresses at such a leisurely pace or pursues so many s«to- 
lines that the final bell rings with most of the important aspects of the 
lesson not completed. Teachers often remark, "My students ask so ma^' 
quesHons, I am unable to cover ai^- ground," Wien students are interested 
enough to ask relevant questions, any teacher should be delighted, not 
frustrated. On the other hand, a teacher does have to guard against being 
sidefracked by peripheral questions, fuUle debate, or even dclaym? 
tactics. Then, too, tlie teacher is the only one who has the necessary back- 

>»Arclubald MacLeish. “What Is En^?* SaSurdaij Reitcte, December 9. 1®®'' 
p. 14. Copynght Saturday Review, Inc., 1961. 
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ground to enable him to determine how much emphasis to gi^’e to eadi 
.aspect of a course for a given term or semester. Thus, any well-organtzed 
beginning teacher needs to have a time budget for the daily lesson and 
to glance at it occasionally if necessary, to decide how closely he should 
adhere to this schedule. Throu^ experience, most teachers develop a 
time SCTise that makes a formal schedule unnecessary. 

To conclude a lesson just as the dismissal bell rings is an art not all 
teachers are able to achieve. Consequently, it is adrisable to plan a 
flexible ending. A teacher should have in reserve a number of alternative 
actirities of short duration, sud» as recordings, short selected readings, or 
critiques of elasnvorl:. It is futile to assign a five-minute study period or 
to attempt to begin wxjrk on an activity of extended duration when little 
time remains. The flexible ending is, howm'er, designed to achieve ex- 
pected outcomes of the daily lesson, not to kill time. 

LESSOS ACTtVtTtES ASD SfATERtALS 

Like tl»e unit plan, the wry heart of a lesson plan consists of learning 
activities and materials, the “liow" and the "what" for the achievement of 
oblectives. It is best to keep lesson plan structtjje as simple as possible for 
ready reference. Usually a single sheet of 8%- by 11-inch loose-leaf note- 
book paper Nvill suffice. However, most lesson plans are not complete un- 
less they Include material on additional cards or pages. By \s*ay of elabo- 
ration on this point, a discimion should alu'ays be based on a few key 
questions prepared in advance. Questions made up on the spur of the 
moment are often poorly w orded and lacfa'ng in significance. Furthermore, 
if the teacher is not sure of his subject matter, he should jot down im- 
portant facts to refresh hfs memory. A demonstTotion should include an 
outline of step-by-step procedures, to ensure completeness and continuity 
of the presentation, and suggestions for follow-up with the class. At the 
outset, before the demonstration bej^ns, it is well to list the materials 
needed. Audio-trhxtaJ presentations should include teacher preparation, 
class preparation, effectiw presentation, and follow-up activities. Unless 
all tliese suggestions arc included on supplementary notes (preferably on 
3- by 5-lnch cards) attadied to the basic lesson plan, the lesson for the 
day is likely to be inadequate. 

rur. ASSiCSMEST 

^'’-nvsgmnem; wt)cilkrdjrsr«d»y'oro»T*ribiTg'i'3ngirA;fyis; A'a-cntttffi’ 
phase of the teaching-learning process. A common source of teacher irrita- 
tion is an inadequately prepared assignment or one that students have 
not done at all. How often a WTlI-planncd discussion fails miscrahly l)e- 
cause the class has not studied the assipimcnt or has read it witlioul 
understanding! 

A generation ago. sdiool periods were lengthened In the hope lliat 



n-Jgh. be prep»»l m dass ,m<l= the din-rt 
the teacher. Bet teachers hate faBed to ^ ad 

Ming the studs- pertod tor lecture, Tleo. too. the school da; “ 
there is so m-jth to do. it has beeome necessary to hare ^deii 
considerable preparation outside the class period. This '>™f P 
snbiect o! homesretk, discussed at length m another section ol^ ch^^ 
;n eSectire assignment is one designed to athiece at least so j 


eSecti%'e assignmcn! 
ti\'es; to COTtribute to 


the achievement of specific objectives < 


fesin plan and to mohuate students to learn srith a 

— ■ - • ahcasa realized? The teacher sreuld do srttl to 


\Miy are these goals ncrt 


male a careful iialsair of his'assignmeots. Do they ptos-ide a thaB™? 
for bright students w constitute mere bus^ivork? To assi^ of 
student more problems of the type he has already mastered ^ j 

endurance, not learning. Are assigned tasls beyond the capa ties 
sloir learners^ Are assignments so rague or pcnnissiTO as 
taVen seriously? Is stress placed upon the memorization of unrelat 
or upon mastery of significant concepts or ideas? Too often, Mt 
time and tiou^t are gben to the assignment Sudi an a^gnmen 
“Take the nest ten pages in the text’ is a typical example. 'It vou 
difficult to decise on educational practice so grossfi/ ineffective, ^ 
tainly calculated to interfere tciJh learning, as a pa^e assignment o 
single text foOotced by a formal cerhol Because the 

sponsible for the assignment he is the only one svho can correct its ma 
quacies. 

\Miat are the characteristics of a good assignment? At least four 
tions need to be answered for the student: \Mi3t is to be done? How 
to be done? AMiy is it to be done? When is it due? Sometimes the question 
is raised. When is the best time to make an assignment? The best assign- 
ments develop naturally hom ongoing activities. Logicalh’, an 
ment should be gis-en just before work on it is begun. Certainly the 
time to make an asrignment is at the time the beH rings ending the c^ 
period. Teachers frequent^ make assignments oral^*. It is 
that short assignments also be written on the dialkboaid and dml 10°? 
assignments be duplicated for each member of the class. 

Because it is often difficult to rebte fc^maHy organized subject matter 
to the here-and-DOw concerns of youth, the alert teacher seizes esrty 
^portunity to relate die subject lo current issues or poblems of 
interest Whene>-er possible, are made with reference 

IKCSTOus experiences, interests, and e^■eryday concerns of boys and 
In addition to general infMmation about bis both as indisidua^ ^ 
as a group, the teacher also needs to knoss’ what information and attitn 

w\\‘niiam H. Burton, TJte Cvkhnee of teaming AeikUies, 3d ed. 
A{>pkti»-CeDtnrj-.Croftj, Idc, Divicim of Mncdrtb Corporatkjo, 1962. p- ^ 
printed by peiuiission of the pubbsber. 
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students have with respect to the particular subject for stxidy. Sudi in- 
formation may be secured by means of pretests, class discussions, personal 
interviews, autobiographies, questionnaires, and checklists. Inasmuch as 
a wide range of individual differences exists svithin any class, even when 
students are homogeneously grouped, individualized assignments are al- 
ways necessary. This has sometimes been accomplished by means of a 
minimum, basic assignment for the class as a svhole with enrichment 
materials provided for average and bright students. The teacher who 
provides such "extra-credit’ assignments, especially for gifted students, 
must make sure that they are not just more of the same. Enriched assign- 
ments should provide greater depth and breadth of understanding. Per- 
haps a better approach to differentiated assi^ments is provision for a 
variety of learning actirities and materials so that students have several 
avenues, not just one, for achieving expected outcomes. 

Even a single assignment in a heterogeneous class can be differentiated 
in terms of the level of understanding expected of students of different 
ability. For example, suppose a class in English, uhich is analyzing exer- 
cises in tfte correct use of verbs, comes across this sentence: “The boys had 
(gone, went) do\vnto%vn.’ The very slow learner may be able to make the 
correct choice of “gone" only because he has been habituated to the cor- 
rect usage until It sounds right to him. A more able student should be 
able to decide that “gone” is correct because the past participle must be 
used uith the helping verb "had.” The college-bound student may be 
expected to go a step further in analyzing the sentence by indicating that 
the tense or time is past perfect, or action having been completed in the 
past. 

Sometimes students do not know how to deal with an assignment. It is 
nmv common practice for teachers to provide study guides, to conduct 
lessons on how to study or read a book, to provide orientation on effective 
use of the library, and to use other aids to promote better study habits. 

The foUow'ng is an example of a study guide used in poetry: 

A STUOr GUIDE FOR POETUT 

1. \\’hat is the poet trying to do? 

a. To express a thought? 

b. To convey a mood? 

c. To sing a song? 

d. To rid himself of an eoj^rtion? 

e. To grasp and communicate an experiwice? 

2. How is he going about it? 

a. IVhat does the poem mean? 

b. ^Vhat is its meter? 

c. What elements of harmony and melody appear in the poem (pauses, 
changes of speed, rhyme sriicme, spechil devices — alhferafion, onoma- 
topoeia, and so on)? 
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d. \Mialisthepoem’sdisco\erables%inbolisin? so 

e. What IS the poem's prevailing tone (gay. melanchol), 

£. wSt memorable images are there (appeals to the semes)? 

3. Was the poem worth doing’ 

a. Is it fresh or tired’ 

b. Is it too trival or too solemn’ 


c Is It too obscure? i . j f ,««nn 

4. What IS the pS)chological significance of the poem? (Or what kind o peno 
was the poet?) 

a. As reficcted in the poem itself? 

b. As having indirectly made the poem possible? , 

c. As having more directly predisposed the poet to write it? 

what mo\ed, angered, or soured him? What does he belicN’C in. Does 

poetry reflect an obsession or a persistent preoccupation?) ^ 

S. \V'hat IS the personal significance of the poem (that is, to me as a rea er 

a. Can I be specific about the nature of mv pleasure or distaste? ^ _ 

b. Can I justify my pleasure or displeasure m terms of what ^ 

poem, corroborated, of course, by my own emotional and inteuectu 
penenec’ , ^ 

c. Can Iputroy finger on any irrelevant reasons why 1 UVe or do not li * 

poem (mv beliefs, temperament. and soon)? •* 


To ensure better moUv-ation and more eSective learning, teadieis 
are maldng more use of student assistance in setting up projects, 
attaeVs on problems, and or^nizing discussions of vit^ issues ( 
example, panels, symposiums). Rcscardi indicates that most assignn’*'" 
are still teacher-dominated, however, with only one ty’pe of assig^^ 
typically made. Yet students dislike bodi laissez-faire and authoritth'6 
assignments and prefer those made on the basis of teacher-student p 
ing (1:555-856). Older types of assignments stressed chapters, 
and topics in lextbcxjks, given with little or no consideration for 
interests, needs, and abilities. Newer types of assignments are base® 
units, varied activities and materials, problems, and projects, 
emphasis on student motivation and involvement. There is a discern! ^ 
trend to allow some students to work on self-assigned, planned-walh- 
teachcr learning experiences on an independent basis. . ^ 

By way of summary, a good asrfgnment is based on the follov'-^c 
criteria: 


1. Specific objectives are dearly stated. 

2. Subject matter is rebted to student interests, needs, and abilities. 

3. Outcomes that serv’e the purposes of our society are included. 

4. Study guides and other useful aids are provided. 

5. A great variety of learning activities and materials is included to p!®" 
vide for individual differences. 


*’ Keprinled by permission of Joan Knight. 
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6. Guidance toward satisfactory completion of units of work, covering 
substantial periods of time, is assured. 

7. Considerable time, thought, and energy go into the preparation of 
(he assignment. 

8. Students are involved in the developm«jt of assignments. 

9. Either measurable or observable evidence of student achievement is 
provided each day.®* 

HO.ME^VORK 

Assignments naturally bring up the subject of homework. Today tiiere 
are increasing demands for more of it. Conant recommends a minimum 
of fifteen hours of homeu’ork a week for academically talented students 
in grades nine to twelve.®* Illogical compansons of American education 
wth education in other cultures, and charges that our youth are soft, 
sometimes delinquent, and often nonintellectual have appeared in the 
press, resulting in agitation for more homework. Ironically enough, de- 
spite the tendency to increase leisure time for adults, there is insistent 
pressure to lengthen the school day and the school year and to increase 
homework for youth. Some wices, like that of anthropologist Margaret 
Mead, have been raised in protest against pressures which would rob 
children of their childhood and youth.** 

Crash programs in education have been based on unexamined and un- 
proved assumptions. Widespread acceptance of inaeased hotnevTOrk, 
grouping, and mass instruction by schools, to name a few current trends, 
have been made on the basis of little research or without reference to 
knmsTi findings of research. What does researrfi have to say about home- 
work? First of all, opinions and practices ranging from no homework to 
excessive amounts difier widely. Variations occur “among schools, among 
classes in the same school, and among individuals in the same class." It 
thus appears that unifoimity in homervork assignments is neidaer desirable 
nor practicable. A more serious question is raised concerning the effective- 
ness of home study assignments, for increased student achievement is the 
only j'ustiEcation for them. What relationship behveen homework and 
scholastic success is indicated by experimental studies? Tlie results ore 
inconclusive.** Before becoming zealots of homework assignmente, 
teachers and administrators are advised not only to study the findings of 
research but also to consider the problems related to home study assign- 

Bunon, pp. 295-296. An ad^ptaUon and condensation. 

• ** James B. Conaot, The American SeAooI Today. New Yorlr: McCraw-HiU 
Book Company. Inc., I9S9. p. 57. 

** Margaret Mead, “Are tW Squeoxing Out Adolesceooe?“ National Farent— Teacher, 
40 (September 1960), 4-6. 

“Ruth M. Strang, “HomeMurk and Guided Stndy,” Encyclopedia of Educational 
Rweorcb, 3d ed., Chester tV. Harris, ed. New Yoritt "nie Macniillan ConJpany, 1960, 
p. 677. 

*‘ Strang, p. 678. 
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U and vhen »d> assignments ate nude, eertain eonditlons nted 
to be set up to realize maximum \'alues from them. 

HOMEWORK ASSICVJfEATS— PROBLEMS ASD BECO.M.'fENDAT/O.VS 


The But problem ol homcsrotk is one ot definition. 
keep students after school to do assigned «-ork or assign 
be prepared outside class msiintain that they r«iuire vo 

Sometimes students haw parental help with homeswrk or ^ 

the work of their peers. There is exidence that the incidence ol 
increases as students progress to higher levels, witli most of them 
encing no guilty feelings about the practiec.** This bring* up the pro 
of evaluation of homework. Obxiously. tl»e teacher who spen^ is 
drudgery each week in reading and scoring homework assij^on 
merely accumulating unreliable evidence of student progress. 
possible, homexvork assignments should be checked by students 
selves. If the teacher desires evidence of completion of homeww ' ^ 

may quickly check written exercises, without grading them, or 
short quiz owr the assignment. For gratbng purposes the best c* ^ 
of achievement is secured by a comprelicnsivc test on the ma 


prepared and scored by the teacher. 

Altliough the claim is not easily documented, it has often boon 
tended that the pressure of excessive homexvork has been luj 

health, Even in Hussia, where everyone seems to have so much zw 
education, doctors ha\e warned tlut the intense pressures of the 
Uonal system are proving detrimental to children. Certainly, home s ; 
assignments have often been a source of conflict between p^’'^ 
their cWldren. Another home problem is the difficulty of pro'T >^5 
satisfactory conditions for study. Although research is inconclusiw co^ 
ceming the effect of distractions on learning and modem youth m-'^y 
able to make reasonably adequate adaptations to distraction, si" ^ . 
themselves express a preference (or study conditions that provide pn 
vacy, quiet, interest in the subject, freedom from worries and con^i 
interests, absence of distracting radio and television programs, 
teaching, and well-spaced and clearly understooil assignments."* ^ ^ 
preceding statement not only indicates student preference but also suj, 
gests guidelines for making ^cctive homework assignments. It is obMO"* 
that few, if any, students study under these ideal conditions. 

On the basis'of considerable accumulated experience and lirrutw t®* 
search, it does become evident fliat certain conditions for home study ar ^ 
necessary for effective learning. First of all, administrative regulation o 


“Lloyil McCleary, “Homework," Educational Lcadcrs/iJp, 17 (January 1960), 217 
218. 

» Strang, p. 678 
” Strang, p. 678. 
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assignments made by s-arious teadiers is imperative. Assignments that 
maJce excessive demands of die student on certiun nights, over weekends, 
during holidays, or in competition with other activities of youth must be 
avoided. One solution to the problem is provision for long-range assign- 
ments, which allow the student some fleiibility in budgeting his time. 
Another important consideration is the type of home study assignment 
made. Individualized assignments that allow the student some freedom 
of choice, assignments that the student can do without the teachers 
assistance, and assignments that have personal values for the student are 
much more likely to be successful than assignments that violate these 
criteria. Assignments that stimulate student initiative and creativity are 
always in order. On the other hand, blanket assignments, with the same 
tasks assigned to fast and to slow learners, are often done inadequately or 
not at all. The ideal solution to the problems related to homework would 
seem to be to have students complete all their preparation at school. An 
era of Jengdiened periods and supervised study attempted to eliminate 
home study problems. But interest in supervised study has declined and 
research on the effectiveness of such study is not in agreement** Perhaps 
an increase in the number of school periods, as proposed by Conant (if it 
does not revive the large, ineffective study halls of the past), may make 
it possible for students to complete their assignments imder better study 
conditions, under better supervision, and with more adequate facilities. 

With the advent of a more individualized approach to learning, \ia 
programmed instruction or computer-assisted instruction, for example, 
the student will need to do his "homesvork* where facilities are available. 
VSE OF THE SCHOOL LtBRASlY 

Assignments often involve use of the library. If such assignments are to 
be effective, the teacher must svork closely with the librarian. When the 
teacher informs the librarian in advance of topics assigned and materials 
needed for research papers, the bbrarian is able to make such materials 
readily available. Assignments of materials that are not in the library, or 
that are in limited supply, or that are frequently used by other teachers 
can be avoided. There is no belter place to practice the Golden Rule than 
in the use of the librarj'. The most materials made accessible to the 
greatest number of students is the goal. Another fact to be kept in mind 
by every teacher is that there are students at every grade level who do 
Tio'i'Knowlhow to use Oie'fftirary.'No other person isbetter quabtied Gian 
the school librarian to assist in teaching library skills.®* The teacher should 
also make use of the resources of public libraries to supplement the 
facilities of the school. 

•» Strang, p 679. 

**Xtary peacock Douglas, "Scliool LSiraiy—- Classroom Partner," HEA Journal, 50 
(September 1961), 51-53. 
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evaluation I-V lesson tlassisg 

Lesson plan sttnctuie, os indlcoled 
anttapatt how he is going to cs-aloole "“'’f* 

ohjecmc listed. Also, it is ohsious that cealoaBse J ^ 

snih as tests, wall appeal in the acdsdhes of My 

eealnation especially helptnl fo, student teate or ^ the 

aie usnallv teaching under close supetsaston, n ^..je 

daily lesson plan. It sen es ttso purpose: It cuable the teache 

his snccesse and lailurn at the cud of each loson an 

superaasor to asses the ability o! the teacher to 't^ld 

ing. As soon as possible after a lesson has been taught, t 

lake about fifteen minutes to jot dms-n informally answers to su 4 

tions as tfiese: 


1. What did I do particulaily well today? W’hat could I ha'e 

2 . How well am I taking care of classroom routine and 

3. l^Tiat is the status of classroom morale? Are there any 
pline problems’ Do I need help with critical problems. 

4 Are all students working to capacity? , . , ^ 

5. Am I proriding a suffident \-arlcty of actirities and malpriaw ^ .j.. 

the class interesting? Or do I depend too much on a single a 
based on a single source? i-rests. 

6. Do I make prosision for individual diScrenccs in student 
needs, and abilities? Do I dtallcngc the gifted and ena e 
learners to taste success? 

7. Was class tempo good or was it loo fast or too slow? .ocab- 

8. Am I gearing instruction to the level of the class (for examp 

ulary or concepts), neither talking down to students nor going < 
their level of comprehension? leaiti’ 

9. Am I providing opportunities for students to apply what the) 

10. ^^'hat steps can 1 take to remedy student failure in achievtmen 0 
self-control? 

11. How do I react to supervision? How can I profit most from supf 
visory assistance? 


SAMPLE LESSON PLANS 

Now that all aspects of the lesson plan have been thoroughly 
the reader may find it helpful to study the two following 
lesson plans developed and used by graduate students in their pr^ 
preparation for teaching. 
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Lesson Plan One 

Class: 6th Period Girls' P.E. (Grade 12) 

School: Hoover H.S. 

Unit; Basketball 


Fodfjfy: Ouside Courts 
and Girls' Gj^m. 

flcmiWm; Tournament nest Frwlav. 


Date; 3/1 

Teacher: C. Fogarty 

Lesson. Inside and Outside 
Offensive Screens. 

Equipment: 5 balls, 14 pinnies, 
4 whistles 


LtSSON OBiECrn\xs actixities 


eXASS OnCAWZATION 


5 min 


10 min. 


8 min. 


10 min. 


? 


1. Students will dem- 
onstrate good posture 
during roll check. 

2. Students srill be 
able to discuss rules 
and identify playing 
positions. 

3. Students will show 
continuous develop- 
ment In ph)-sical fit- 
ness. 

4. Students will show 
awareness of differ- 
ent types of offensive 
strategy through pre- 
planned plays and 
thought problems. 


5. Through self-eval- 
uation students >vill 
shoiv improvement 
in shooting skills, 

6. Students >vUl con- 
tinue to shmv satis- 
faction in this type 
of recreation and 
team play. 


1. Roll check — ad- 
mit slips— announce- 
ments. 

2. Discuss rules (see 
buDetin board), good 
guarding, and for* 
svard strategy. 

3. Physical fitness 
exercises (teaching 
cards— with stick fig- 
ures and diagrams). 

4. Teach screen 
plays (caids — dia- 
grams — and instruc- 
tions). 

(a) Student demon- 
stration (inside and 
outside screens) omit 
— no time 

(b) Dnlls 

6. Shooting tests 
(scores of 5 teams 
recorded by captains 
on prepa^ score 
cards.) 

6. Games 


1. Established. 


2. Roll call fonna- 
tion. 


3. Open squad for- 
mation (teadier be- 
hind group). 

* 4. Some court u- 
signments as in 
games. Diagram 
shows positions of 
players. 


5. Same court as- 
signments as in 
games. 

6. Team positions 
(indicated on charts) 
— - 3 students as- 
signed as officials— 
teams 2 and 5 wear 
pinnies. 


' Reprinted by pemussion of Catherine Fogal^. 
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Posfarwlyris (on bad of Lesson Plan) : ~itside screen toinof- 

Screen demonslralions went well loda>-vJll S« verj’ 

rosv. Several students asked questsons. On llie whole, the cl 

muchinterested.Theleamingatmcsphere^^. ,ninved today’s 

Stodent coopenition «« ncclltnt 1 (d> ihe sludnit! really ee,o,ed tooa, 


lesson — I did, tool 

Routine procedures lor the collection oi equipment at 
must be gi^ en more attention in the futurel Monitors must 
efficient job. 


the end of the period 
be reminded to do an 


Lctam Flan Ttco 

Hoover High School 

American Government I (Grade 12) 


Dflfc; March 31 
Tcoclifr; Maiyann Roulier 


Unii. California Stale Government 

Reminders: Distribute federal census cards, send Bill for projector. 


Sped/ie Ob;ertiv«s: 

1 Students will be able to relate ad- 
Bunisfratlve depatlments to the struc- 
ture of government. 

2 Students will be able to enumerate 
the more important departments and 
agencies of government and describe 
their functions, 


Ptoposed Eivjfuotfon; 

1 Pawl presentation and class 
sponse (rating by teacher). 

2. Petformanco on work sheets. 

3. Unit test. 


TOtX 

ACnVITlES 

XtATCTtlALS 

8:00 

Flag salute and bulletin — ^]eff. 
Complete roll while panel organ- 


8.10 

Panel presentation: Departments 
and agendes of government. 

Class partidpation. 

Text; Chapters7&8{pp.8&-1>^>- 
Work sheets 14 and 15. 

8.25 

Summarize and evaluate panel 
presentation. 

12-16. 

8:35 

Introduce film and project it for 
class with follow-up dtscusdon. 
(Supplementary notes and ques- 
tions.) 

Film: Trial by ;urV- 


Assignment; Review Chapters 3-8, ina, and work sheets for test on Friday 


Work sheets are also due. 

Posfarwli/sis- The panel selected the most important departments for ^ 
tion and covered each one very weH, Again, the reports were not stim^ 5 ^ 
I doubt if the class, as a whole, benefited. In the future, panels untune 

con&oversial topics, resolutions, or problems for discussion. We had U 
for questions or a summary because irf exc^ive adminisfrative details. 
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Unfortunately, time ran out before the film could be finished. Tomorrow, 1 
shall recap important conclusions when 1 summarize the film with the class. 1 
think the film is good for illustrating the jury process. Next time 1 use it, I shall 
devote the entire period to it.** 

Neither one of these ttvo plans is flawless but both present practical, 
workable plans that were used with success by two new teachers. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON LESSON PLANS 
Beginning teachers often raise specific questions about requirements 
for lesson plans. Some of these questions with suggested ans^ve^s follow. 

How long sfiouW a lesson phn be? Long enough and complete enough 
to be of definite help, yet not so detailed as to be confusing. Usually a 
single page will suffice for the basic plan. The written plan should serve 
as a simple, ready reference that can be easily read and that will, at the 
same time, preserve die continuity of the lesson without unnecessary 
duplication or undesirable omissions. One beginning teacher svrote three 
or four pages in longhand each day. As a result, be had difficulty using 
sudi a plan for ready reference. However, the one*page plan often needs 
to be supplemented. A discussion period should include well-worded key 
questions, prepared in advance. If the teacher is not sure of his material, 
he may also need to fot do%vn pertinent information that answers die 
questions. Often it is advisable for the teadier to outline on separate notes 
or cards the steps of a demonstration. It is sometimes advisable for a 
teacher to compose a short lecture and review it a number of times so 
that he can give it effectively without marring his presentation with "uhs“ 
and “wys.” 

What form of lesson plan is best? There is no one best fonrm. The 
authors have illustrated types that can be adapted to various subjects. 
A teacher will usually find a lesson plan structure he has developed him- 
self more useful than commercially prepared plans. 

How much in advance should deify plans be prepared? New teachers 
or student teachers, who are under close supervision, are advised to pre- 
pare plans about a week in advance, so that supervisors can give helpful 
Suggestions before the lessons are taught. No doubt die new teacher will 
be allowed considerable freedom in his planning, but he should avail 
himself of as much supervisory assistance as possible in order to avoid 
costly mistakes. 

Should a daily plan be figtrffy folbuxd? Never. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to follow plans without deviation. Unexpected changes in 
schedules often occur. Sometimes half of the class may be absent because 
of illness or conflicting activities, thus necessitating a complete shift in 
plans. Inflexible, teacher-made plans leave no opportxmity for students to 
participate in planning. Studies of teardier behavior have also indicated 

It^rinted by pemisshm of hlityann liouUer. 
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. lack of rccpomivcocss to studct qocatioos a»d “ 

of daily plans enables the teacher to make adaptattoms K^'aeedrilot a 
none tine, pmsides him syith the secnrtty and „ 

ssell-tanght lesson. Beginning teachen often find it 
time budget lor each actisity. Tins preyenB ™P™“!e desmK® 
assures a better duttibulmn of class time, prosndes lor more ^ 

time for more important matters, and maies tt more litely that p 
activities will be completed on sdiedole. i , o« ff» 

flotc can a teacher avoid husyuorl in planning? Daily p 
use, not to impress supernsois. A new teachCT in phj-siml e ura 
ashed for his daily plan. After considerable seardiing. he found it 
a pile of other papers in the third drawer of his desk. Unnecess^ P 
cation should be avoided. It has already been suggested that ^ twm 
should develop his own format with appropriate headings 
unchanged and duplicate this as a basis for all bis plans. In some • 
the same activity, such as a series of speeches in a speech class ot a pro] ^ 
in an ait class, may be continued for a number of days. O vious y 
complete new plan for each day is unnecessary. The first basic P . , ' 
be used for a number of da)’S with onl)' minor revisions, sudi as renun 
special assignments, reme^ activities, and daily postevaloations. 


Note the following example of a tceeWy plan in Industrial Arts: 


4-S- 


Weekly Plan 

School. Central High School Date: January 

CI«$- lA (MelalSLop)— Grades 11-12 Teochef; JohnDoc 

t/n/f. Welding 

Monday. Januaiy4 

iplete Dotfu Lesson FZon for today.) , . t 

^ - - - BkOStofthepen<» 


It is assumed that a lecture-demonstration which will cov cr 
provides the foundation for work on individual projects for the rest 


of the week 


Specific Objectices: Same as Monday Tuesday, January 

fiemindcrj; _ . 

Major Actkily Students work on individual pojects under teacher superiv ^ 

SpeciallnstTuction: (a) Indicufoob— based on observation and evaluaUon , 

the teacher. 

(b) SmaUgroupinstiuction (asneeded). 

Postanalysis: (On back of plan or on a separate sheet or card.) 


Same abbreviated plan as on Tuesday, January S. 
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Are daily j)Iarw ahcays part of a larger unit? Not always. As previously 
suggested, not all subjects lend thcmsoU'es readily to effective unit plan- 
ning. Also, many teachers find it advisable to include remedial work on 
fundamental skills, to review concepts fliat may not even be a part of 
the course, or to incorporate special lessons of a timely nature that may 
bear no relation to tlte unit being studied. 

By way of summary, to be sure that the lesson plan includes all of the 
necessary items, the teacher would do well to refer to the following 
checklist: 

1. Orientation: Docs the introduction clarify objectives and provide 
moth-ation for the day’s activities? 

2. Discussion: Are key questions listed? Are appropriate illustrations 
and important facts included? 

3. Demonstration; Are the principal steps outlined? 

4. Laboratory procedures: Arc activities well organized (distribution 
and collection of materials, work plan, cleanup)? 

5. Audiovisual presentation: Are all the necessary steps for prepara- 
tion, presentation, and follow-up included? 

6. Committee work: Are committees svell organized in terms of selec- 
tion, carefully defined problems, work plans, and methods of presenting 
findings? 

7. Activities in general: Is a variety provided to meet individual differ* 
ences in needs, interests, and abilities of students? 

8. Materials: Is there variety? Are the best materials provided to 
achieve objectives? Is each item listed specifically (for example, the text, 
pages, and exerdses assigned; film, title, and description, and soon)? 

9. Assignment: Is the assignment complete, answering the questions 
why, what, how, and when? Are there modifications to fit the capabilities 
of fast and slow leamen and to appeal to a diversity of interests and 
backgrounds? 

10. Timing: Does the time budget provide for a complete and balanced 
coverage of the topic or problem for d>e day? 

11. Application: Are opportunities prorided for students to practice 
newly acquired skills, to utilize new knowledge, or to strengthen new 
insights and appreciations? 

12. Evaluation; Are approj»iale activities included to determine how 
well students are achioing expected outcomes? Is a postanalj-sis included 

’^esonbisr the finprererbny <3f tfSw tesefto" ctietcartarg Che atAterntrenf 
and behavior of his students and his own perfonnaijce? 

A PINAL WORD ON PLANNLNC 

Three diapters have been devoted to duee phases of instructional plan- 
ning— long range, cooperative, and daily. Flaiis should always be tentative. 
The teacher should use them, but never become a slave to them. How- 
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ever, any plans should be done thorou^ly and well in advance of their 
use in the classroom. While each dassroom teacher is responsible for his 
own planning, no teacher today works alone. The classroom of yesterday 
may have been an academic island, unrelated to other school subjects and 
activities, poorly articulated with the school above or below, and isolated 
from community life on the outside. TTiis is no longer the case. The modem 
teacher has to develop greater skill in working with many people — fellow 
teachers, administrators, students, parents, and resource persons of 
community. Cuniculum committees of the past were composed of the 
“experts.” Today, every teadier is involved in planning the total school 
program. \Vhereas curriculum committees were at one time composed of 
teachers of a given subject matter area, now teachers work with teachers 
of other subjects and other school levels, as well as interested and in- 
formed laymen. More and more teachers are also working together as 
teams at the classroom level. The development of skill in planning, ho^ 
on an indisidual and a cooperative basis, is a prerequisite to successes in 
teaching. 
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Modem high school popul;ibons are so diverse that it is next to impos- 
sible to generalize about tfiem. Some^vhat liJce the celebrated Chinese 
proverb, a high school population needs a thousand vvords to describe it. 

To take a class as he ^ds it, to study it, to provide helpful learning 
experiences, and to direct the groANih of the students are the tasks of the 
teacher. As never before, society is elamoriag for quality teaching. In 
many quarters the schools are under attack and are acatsed of doing an 
Inferior job. They are beset by legions of problems that stem from 
conditions inside and outside the schools. 

There are so many students to be tau^l so many things in so short a 
time. The teacher knoit’S that some of the students are indifferent, even 
aegadvisttc, about school; yet these pupils must be taught something. 
This kind of teaching calls for skill m dealing with students, ability to 
apply teaching and learning techniques that will accomplish optimum 
results, and patience in guiding development. The discerning adjustment 
of the student to his changing world must be nurtiued. 

Since the beginning of time, man has sought ways of communicating the 
accumulated knowledge and skills of one generation to another. Some of 
these methods have been spectacularly successful in certain time periods, 
or \viih certain groups of people, or lor certain purposes. The teacher of 
today can call upon a great varie^ of methods to assist in guiding the 
learning of students. 

Some of these methods are traditional and some are modem; others are 
stjll in the experimental stage. Some methods have outlived their useful- 
ness, and have been or should be discarded. A threadbare example is the 
regurgitation method of memorizing isolated facts, and of repeating inane 
questions and answers. There are, however, occasions on which both 
memorization and the question-and-answer method may appropriately be 
Used in the learning formula. Buh in the main, modem learning theory 
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median IQ for tiie entire city. City-wide reading tests showed similar 
results. The low economic children were retarded one year in reading in 
the third gTiide, almost two years in die s«th grade, and more than two 
and a half years in the eightli grade.* * Anotlier study of 30,000 Negro 
and white children in grades four to Iw'elvc found tliat *tlie white pupils 
at all grade levels attained a higher level of \'ocabulary and comprehen- 
sion proficiency than did the Negroes. TTie most serious and startling 
finding was that at no time were Negro pupils reading on grade Im’el and 
that as grade levels increased, these pupils fell one to fire years behind," * 
Another report from a midwestem metropolis found that “mean achieve- 
ment scores favored the higher income groups increasingly from grade to 
grade, and that the lowest scores of the lower income children consistently 
occurred in the reading portions of tests." Arithmetic and other work 
study skills were less affected.* 

Many educators consider the biggest failure of the schools of today to 
lie in ineffective reading performance; consequently crash or panic pro- 
grams have sprung up about the country. The relationship between poor 
reading skills and predictive or potential dropouts is so dear that most 
alert sdiool systems are seriously tackling the problem with either short- 
or long-term procedures. It is not surprising that Brickel), as be surveyed 
Innovatire instructional programs in Kew York State in 1961, found a 
great number of various types of reading clinics and programs in the 
public and private elementary and secondary schools.* 

READDfc AM) Tin: POTENTiAx. oftoPooT The United States has become 
painfully aware of the school dropout problem. National surveys and 
major research findings warrant brief summary: * 

1. Dropouts, as a class, are not uneducable. Tlie United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has published data sbo^ving that 70 percent of the (ht)p- 
outs surveyed had IQ’s of 90 or above. In New York State it w'as reported 

* Morris Knjgman, “Educatinc the Dbadvanlagfd Child," SEA Jourrut, 50 (April 
1961), 23. 

‘loan \J. Kaip and Irving Sigeh “Ps)choedocaUonal Appraisal of Disadvantaged 
Children,” JtevieiD of Educaiiofxil Eetearch, 35 (Decemher 1965), 4M. 

Edith H, Grotberg, "Leaming Disahililies and Bemediation in Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren,” Retieuj of Educational Beseorch, 35 (December 1965). 416. 

‘Henry M. Briciell, Commusioncr't J96I Catalog of Editcalional Change, Albany: 
New York State Education De^oartmeat. October 1961. 

* Daniel Schreiber, ed., The School Dropout. Washington. D.C.: Project; School 
l^™pouts, NEA, 1964, National Cominittee to CSiddren and Youth, Social Dynamite. 
®^rt of the Conference on Unemploywl, Out-of-School Youth in Urban Areas. 
Washington, D.C.: 1961; Research Division and D^iartnent of Classroom Teadiers, 
NEA, ”High-School Dropouts," Disetsssfoo Ftanphlet No. 3. IVashington, D.C.; 1959, 
John K. Norton, Changing Demands m Education and Their Implications. Washing- 
ton, DC.: National Committee frw Sr^^port rf the Public Schools, 1963, Goodwin 
Watson, No Boom at the Bottom. Washington, D.C.; Project: Educational imphea- 
tions of Autoiaalion, NEA, 1963. 
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calls for understandings, appreciations, positive skills, the developtnent 
of judgment, independence in study, and flie ability to analyze an 
select a mode of action, to discriminate, and to create. Again, the connec- 
tion between method and the aims of education is close. 

Self -instructional techniques are mudi in the limelight to^y; o, ei 
p<..imentation \\ith large and small groups is equally noticeable, t u 
through constant expenmentation of diis type that quality instruction 
emerges. . j. 

Someone has said that method is a teaching hypothesis. y’ 

changes with experience and research. Change is gradual from where ow 
IS to where he wishes to go. Pupil behavior, too, changes 
are hundreds of ways of handling the learning process. The teacher 
by using the one from his education and experience that seems logi 
him, and with which he feels at home. But certain situations seem to 
for new approaches. These should be tried little by little and wi * 
critical but open mind. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF COMMUNICATION SKILLS 
The ability to do high school work — all learning for that matter— depco^s 
chieSy on the four communication skills: reading, writing, 
listening. These same skills play a significant role throughout life- ^ 
help an individual in his career and in many of the enjoyments he g® 
from the cultural arts. Even the fullest and %visest use of leisure time w 
often he based on one or more of these skills. Ideas from odier peop 
come to us through reading, a skill that must be carried out with reason^ 
able rapidity and with understanding. Wc must be able to attach 
to words and sounds that come to us through the sense of hearing, 
we convej’ our ideas through effective writing, and through clear, un « 
standable, and often penoasive speech. Regardless of the mediods use° 
in instruction, good communication skills are basic. 

READI.VG 

Es-idence is quite clear that reading skills among high school students ar« 
erratic, substandard, and uniformly disappointing. All national s^^) 
and studies verify this conclusion. Far too many students have had tD 
reading experience begin in frustration and end in failure. Reading t 
tardaUon is high. Many high school students are unable to read above 
third- or fourth-grade level. The reading problem is noticeable eany 
the school experience but it becomes critical in the junior high scli» 
For e.xample. Krugman sa)^ that “in dty-wide group testing in * 
City schools, the third graders in a large low’ economic district bau 
median IQ ten points lower than fliat all third graders throughoot 
cify. The median IQ of sLxth graders from the same area was seven 
points lower than that of eighth graders, hventy points lower than n 
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that 13 percent of these unfortunates had IQ’s of 110 or above. Evmthe 
very high-ability group, 130 or mare, is found among the neavers. Tfaese 
data would seem to mdicate that sdiool failure and dropout are not just 
a matter of low intellectual ability. . 

2. Underprivileged groups suffer a high percentage of dropouts, 
dren from the lower socioeconomic and minority groups swell the stabs 
tics. The environment in the homes of these people quite naturally s OSS'S 
a paucity of cultural materials, boolcs, pictures, maps, toys. Reading p 
no part m the leisure or work world at this level. Both the schools an 
the homes in diese areas usually have different social goals; yet it 
noticeable today that because of contemporary socioeconomic patterns 
the “poor readers" actually stay in junior and senior high sdiool longCT 
than they formerly did. But rhopouls are not confined to the slum an 
ghetto areas. They are found among the children in rural areas, small 
tossTis, and suburban communities. 

3. School retardation is characteristic of the dropout. Nine out of tri' 
of them have lost a year or more somewhere along the line. 

4 The term "functional illilerale" has been used to describe wsse 
youth. Reading, this most important educational tool, has ^ 

mastered. Also, reading and other verbal experiences go band in 
Consequently, failure is evident in almost the entire school progrant-" 
social studies, languages, sciences; for example, the youngster who caimo 
read well is likely to do very poorly in word analysis problems in ma ^ 
matics. Fully three fourths of all slow learners do better in the nonverb^ 
school subjects. Another often noted diaracteiistic is the fact that slo# 
learners— potential dropouts — almost invariably score higher on non 
verbal sections of standardized tests. It will be recalled that contemporaO' 
intelhgence tests rely heavily on verbal content. 


SCHOOZ. PATT£R.\S 


Thwe arc many subproblems in eadi of the communication skills. In 
reading, for example, students must read textbooks, novels, newspap^ ■ 
science books, and poetry. They must also grasp meaning from matb^ 
matics symbols, charts, tables, graphs, maps, footnotes, and legends- 
Meaning must also be forthcoming from chapters, paragraphs, pass3g«- 
sentences, and words. 

Several false assmi,pB„„s have been made about reading: that 
elementary sehool has sole tespmsibility for teaching reading: that 
sch^l is at fanlt when all students do not learn to read well: that »w; 
readen are incapable of learning and should be eliminated from schoo . 
and that reading is a purely merdianical skill unrelated to expen^’J; 

Even when the elementary school has done a good job of develop'^t’ 
basic reading skills, secondary sdiool teachers still must teadi their s 
dents to understand the new wtxds and concepts as they encounter n 
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There are at least three types of (ffograms currently in use. The ^ 
is for slow learners whose native ability is a handicap. These you n 
mdisidual coaching and guidance so tfiat they can use what poten 
they have. Another type is aimed at bo)'s and girls who for some 
ha\e |ust not learned as society has etpected. The preceding paiagr^ 
hase described ways of dealing with tiiis pnup, most of whose mem 
are decidedly educable, in fact, the literature provides evidence o hfr 
mendous gains in standard reading scores by many pupils at this lew 
Underachievers can become, or at least approach, normal achievers, 
the)’ need motivabon, guidance, technical help, and reading mat ^ 
that stimulate their interests — trade bools, supplementary paperba^ 
high adsenlure, fiction, or whatnot. Taba and Elions* have shosvn uUl 
large numbers of students who could scarcely read and those who did 
care to read can be gis^en new interest in and new attitudes to 
reading. “Motivation" is an overworlced word but it has great ap{W<3 
bility here. The third type of program is aimed at improving and erp 
mg the reading skills of pupils who have already readied an accepts e 
le\el. 

To students the word “remedial” has bad connotations, but rcmcdisj 
reading, clinical or developmental, can pay good dividends. Progr®* 
are no longer stuff)’; many have novelty, innovation, and intrinsic 
The characteristics of a good developmental reading program have bert 
described by Weiss: 

1. Reading instruction must aim at individual students, taking into a«o»®* 

their different backgrounds, abflibes, aod interesU. j 

2. Flexibility of instruction depends upon the availability of a wide range « 
reading matei^ of all kinds aod on all sorts of subjects. In an effectiv-e 
much of the initiative passes to the student, and the teacher's role change* 

that of a ^de, a “Ustener," a resource person, a critic. , n nf 

3. Reading instruction means pa)iDg attention not onlv to the basic sbU* ^ 

rra^g, but also to the general end which education should serve: the wideniD^ 
^ ^ *®‘*®'**1, and moral horizons. , 

4. R«dmg instruction is complelelv successful onlv when the 

acquired the habit of active continuous' readme and can read with ease in all « 
the su^ar^whidi. by necessity or choice, he faces. , 

5 The readmg program is nolihe product of one teacher, but deinan^ ^ 
involvement of the entire faculty and admimstration in a xvhole-heaited 

on drawing the best possible svork out of eaco 

It has been emphasized that reading is more than a mechanical proc^ 
of word recognition and correct pronunciation. Unless words provide tv 

and Deborah Elkins. Tewrfcwg Strategies for the CultureUy 
raged. Qiicagp: Rind McNaDv & ConqiaDy 1966 _ 

” i" the Second,^ Schooh. .Sew York: The Odjssey 

Inc., 1961, p. 10. Used by permisskn. 
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understanding or stimulate pictures in the mind, reading becomes a use- 
less exercise dealing with meaningless symbols and abstractions. The 
foundation of understanding and comprehension must rest on concrete 
experience, either direct or vicarious. How this foundation is to be built 
raises some central problems. 

xsAKE A PMcncAL BEciy.vi>rc At the outset, it is necessary to find out 
the reading abilities of the students. This can be done from reading scores 
in the school records, from oral reading, and from simple reading tests 
administered in class. The teacher might also begin by thinldng of him- 
self as a reading teacher; providing varied experiences for the students; 
locating simple reading materials for the slow learners; securing clinical 
help if needed; providing the students with varied lists of reading mate- 
rial which will be of interest to them; and giving words meaning through 
association wath a variety of multisensory materials. For example, how 
does one understand what the human heart is and does? For this under- 
standing he reads, loolcs at films, handles models, looVs at diagrams, and 
then organizes the facts. 

BEVoyo Tim meckamcs of readivc Even after a student has learned 
to read, the responsibility of the teacher does not end. He now begins to 
teach discrimination in reading. In the first place, the student must be 
tau^t to separate the wheat from the chaff. This involves developing a 
taste for better reading material and learning the shill of scanning so that 
the reader may judge >vhethef or not a selection is worth careful reading. 
Improving taste in reading involves a slow and subtle process. The begin- 
idng is made at the student's own level of appreciation. The wise teacher 
never expresses surprise or scorn at what the student likes. Gradually the 
student raises his appreciation as he continues to read, and as he is ex- 
posed to more worthwhile material. He roust be given help in his reading 
Selections. The more poorly he reads, the less lilcel)’ he uoll be to select 
reading material that is suitable. Above all, every reading experience 
should be a meaningful one, and hopefully, enjoyable, too. Finally, im- 
provement in rea^ng should be a cooperative undertaking that involves 
parents and other teachers. Their encouragement and support are essen- 
tial. An overexposure to reading material that is beyond the student’s 
comprehension or an overanalysis of what has been read will nullify the 
procedures just suggested for improving interest in reading and taste for 
better material. 

Often students who read reasonably well develop lopsided reading 
tastes. They get into a habit of reading one kind of material only, and 
even grow to disdain anything else. A boy, for example, reads extensively, 
but always adventure stories; be may even narrow this adventure to 
'vestems, pirates, war, or sea stories. Teadiere have tried many techniques 
to secure a better balance in readmg selectwns. Reading lists should pro- 
vide variety. Records might be maintamed. even posted, to show what is 
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being read, the librarian is aslced to exhibit books and book covers to call 
attention to materials of many types. , . , 

The next step in fostering iscriminalion is to help students distm^u 
between fact and falsehood. There is often a naive tendency to be 
that anything which appears in print is true. Normally a serious 
of using a single textbook becomes obvious. Not only does 
fail to meet the needs of students with varying degrees of readmg a i ty> 
it encourages too much dependence on wbat "the book says. Throug 
an analysis of propaganda techniques, a comparison of conflicting view 
points, and a study of exaggerated claims often made in advertisetnen 
students can be taught to be wary in their reading. As a part of 
general point, they need to learn ihe value of investigating the reliab' tv 
of the sources of their readmg. 

WR/Tr\C 

No one can deny that writing is a communication skill that should be 
taught in school. It has a great deal of bearing on the ability to do we^ 
in school, it is needed In most vocations, and it is part of everyday 
Many adults write very poorly, and for that reason find writing a 
experience. Many procrastinate over the simplest of svriting chores, su 
as personal letters, requests, inquiries, newspaper notices and advertis®" 
ments, invitations, and similar bit pieces. ^ 

Coqxjrations, distributors, and purveyors recognize these facts. They 
newr state in an advertisement that the reader should xvrite in for info'^ 
mation, or even formulate an order: "Simply fill in the attached blaiifc 
This is the only way to get the replies, even if the readers really 
goods or services advertised. Suggestions that groups write their congr®*^ 
man on an issue are usually accompanied by a sample letter (of coi^®' 
the spromra letter presents the point of view being advocated). Ofttim« 
clubs find It difficult to locate a member who will serve as seCTCtaiy 
mual excuse is. T can't write" or "I can't take notes." Instead of lett«J 
the telephone and the telegraph frequently become the means ot 
communication. ^ 

TTuaiiNc THE WTunNC SKuis Most of what was written in the 
graphs above about reading can be repeated almost verbatim 
wntmg. Qiange the nouns and the ideas remain much the same. 

High school students should write abundantly, and in most classes. 1 « 
imfair to saddle on English teachers alone the burden of developing t®' 
habits and skills of writing. Probably students do not write enough today, 
but artificial pressure writing has been tried, and it has failed. In many 
queers there has been an overemj^sis on singling out errors, too many 
unkind remarks about faulty emphasis, or coherence. 

At the same time, the rewards for good composition have been ie*- 
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Some teachers appreciate writing sIciH and pass along a friendly note of 
encouragement, but most teachers merely mark the errors and hand the 
paper back to the student. 

Here again the individual differences in students are vast. In class after 
class, a teacher sees students who contribute well to discmsions, who 
volunteer to give reports, or who organixe committees, but who cannot 
«7ite a good test paper or a term report And there are those who are 
just the Opposite. 

Motivation means as much in developing WTiting skills as in reading or 
study skills. It has been truly said that tearfiers in assigning written work 
should bear in mind that students must have something to say, must have 
a purpose in WTiting it, and must have a desire to improve their writing. 
Creating Ihecondidons foracceptanoe.and hopefully desire, is a necessity. 
It is not just more composition that is needed, but more purpose. Actually, 
too much emphasis on composition may be harmful; certainly a truism if 
a pedantic following of rules and constiiicfion is the basic pattern. Student 
exploration of guidelines for wTiting, self*evoIved if possible, is often a 
good starting place. Suggestions for adrieving these conditions include 
such matters as oricntatico, followed by time spent on analjTifng why a 
certain magazine article or story was written, truthfulness, omissions, and 
other clues. Student effort should be discussed in a helpful manner, and 
rmislons made if warranted or new compositions started. Personal con- 
ferences between teacher and student or a small group of students are 
highly beneficial. More purpose and more content arc likely to grow from 
cooperation, or an integradon of related subject matter such as in the 
social studies. literature, and science. 

One of the most individual aspects of stimulating an interest in writing 
is to develop in the student a habit of wTiling. and the ability to recognize 
things to write about. 

Miss J. successfully uses an occasional writing round robin. A student fakes a 
sheet of paper and writes one sentence on it. The paper is handed to another 
student who reads the sentence, then adds a second sentence. The paper passes 
to every membw of the ebss. who males a contnbution. It is a potpourri to be 
*ure, but it accomplhhes a purpose. 
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asked to suggest action verbs and to wnte them on the board. The teader 4d 
not use the time to conect papers or fiQ out oBRce reports. She moved about e 
room. In effect, she became a supervising writing teacher. 

Among the techniques used by Mr. W. was that of occasionally playing » 
symphonic or orchestral record. Once it was Ferde Grofes “Grand Canyon 
Suite,” at another time Moussorgsky's “Pictures at an Exhibition.” At still ano er 
time it was Tschaikovsky's "Overture of 1812,” and at still another time a Strauss 
waltz. Mr. W.’s purpose was to create a mood. After each record, and the writog 
that followed it. he told the class the story of the selection and stressed 
that the composer had written a great piece of descriptive literature but used i 
musical score instead of lines of prose. This occasional feature of Mr. W.s com 
position class became quite pedlar. 

Mrs. W., junior high English, suggested to Mr. C., industrial arts, 
would like his help with a group of boys who had no interest in writing. Tbe 
boys (and two girls) were at the time working on a six-week unit in photogra- 
phy. Mr. C. tried to show the students that the camera (Kodak Instamalic m 
color Polaroid) would enable them to do more than just take pictures, 
could actually communicate visually. As the students became more ad^t • 
seeing things they had never seen before— sadness, happiness, anger, 
and various behavior patterns— Mrs. W. quietly edged into the picture^ 
slowly led the students to wnte about their pictures, what they saw, their fn)*" 
trations, successes. Vocabularies expanded with such words as mood, domi^«- 
eontrast, infinity, image, microcosm, macrocosm, exposure, and other wotm 
would never have been learned out of context. Now students had somethiog W 
interest to write about. Both Mr. C. and Mb. W. felt great satisfaction. 

SPEAKING 

No activity In whicii students engage in school is more important to them 
futoe happiness or success than speaking. On the job, in the home, in 
meir relations with others, they must express themselves well in order to 
be understood and to be accepted by their fellows. To teach students IW 
ability to communicate ideas effectively is a job that cannot be delegat^ 
to speech and English teachers alone. It is humiliating to meet studw 
fmm other countries who can speak three or four languages fluently while 
the products of American schools are unable to speak one language 
— their own — ^well. 

^VCOURACINC CORRECT sPEEcsi In dass the students should be 
vided as much opportunity as possible to engage in discussion, to teUK 
good stories, to report, and to serve as chairmen of groups. Hie 
have observed many adults, suddenly cast into roles of minor leaderslup. 
who were embarrassed by being unable to present a simple motion 
pro^ly. Everyone enjoys a good story, yet how few tell one effectively- 
Students may well be encouraged to read good stories and to practice 
art of telling them to their classmates. They need to be encouraged 
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ta)ce pride in correct, colorful, effective speech. The importance of vo- 
cabulary buildings of using die exact wtnd to express one’s meaning, and 
the avoidance of such stereotyped words as “fine* or “idee” to describe 
somediing can very well he stressed in every class. The use of clean 
speech, the avoidance of slang, and die correction of lazy speech habits 
are taught by precept and example. 

Voice is often a deterrent to effective spealdng. Because no one knows 
exactly bow his voice sounds to oAers, playbacks of voice recordings for 
each member of the class constitute the first step in the improvement of 
voice quality. In some instances, clinical help may be needed. Teachers 
themselves would do well to remember King Lear’s eulogy of Cordelia; 
“Her TOice ivas ever soft, gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman.’' 
Men, too, need good voices. A raspy, raucous, strident, whiny voice is not 
a model to be imitated. 

ORAL READiNc Thc Rmount of oral reading by pupils has decreased in 
today’s high schools. Some teacdiers disagree with this change, but the 
psychological and physiological changes taking place in teen-age hoys 
suid girls justify it. Whenever there is orsd reading, it should be voluntary. 
It should be done informally; that is, the reader remiuns at bis seat or, if 
standing to redte is customary, he stands, but he does not go to the front 
of the room to read. 

Choral and responsive reading are widely used as oral reading activities. 
These are to be found mote frequently in speech or drama classes than in 
regular English classes. When students cooperate well in group reading, 
an alert teacher can accomplish about everything that could be accom- 
plished in solo rea^g. The tape recorder is also commonly used in con- 
nection ^^•ith choral reading work. The occasional use of a recording of 
an expert, such as Charles Laughton or Charlton Heston, reading well- 
known literary pieces can be beneficial. Some teachers prefer to have 
printed copies of the readings in the hands of the students so that they 
can follow along >vith their eyes. Others prefer to have them concentrate 
completely on die listening. 

VEAdiERs’ spEEoi Although thb discussion on speaking has stressed 
what students do, a bit of advice to teachers concerning their own speech 
is in order. Rough and tou^ language is never proper. Firm measures arc 
required at limes, to be sure, but reversion to a lower cultural Ie\-el is 
never justified. 

Another misconception that a few teachers entertain is that the use of 
sling leads to popularity with adolescents. A judidous use of the right 
l^nd of slang can contribute color and force to speech. For example, a 
good way to express a man’s depressed state is to say that he is “down 
&nd out.” On the other hand, an excessive use of slang or colloquial speedi 
cheapens language. Too mudi use of slang suggests intellectual bank- 
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ruptc)’, inability to express oneself, and a lack of refinement. Students 
look vs-ith suspicion on the teacher who attempts to speak their jargon, 
they consider such usage by an adult an invasion of the fraternity of you - 


LISTE.VfVC 

As indicated in the introduction to the section “Auditory Instructional 
Materials* in Chapter 10, listening is a significant factor in communica- 
tion. It has always played an important part in the educational 
of schools, yet in most instances, it is an act that has been little studied, t 
has l)ccn assumed that, if told to do so, all students can and do listen. It 
is only within recent years that much attention has been given to the act 
of listening. This new emphasis seems to parallel the development of the 
newer mass media, and the development of extensive equipment has 
sharpened school sensitivity to the learning problems involved. Just « 
reading and written communication received a great impetus from ih® 
invention of the printing press, oral commimication and listening hs'f 
received a similar boost from modem electronics. 

OBjEcnvxs Many secondary school students do not rw*! 
well, nor do they listen vs’elt The ability to grasp meaning from audit^ 
stimuli is as difficult and as important as the ability to grasp 
from visual stimuli. The task of the teadier is to try to develop both snl“ 
in students, and to keep their use balanced and in focus. 

It is now generally accepted that discriminative listening to infonnati'f 
spccdi can be taught. For a general communicab'ons course, schools ha'f 
accepted such objectives as these: 


1. To develop a respect for listening as a learning skill 
- To eliminate had lislening habits already formed . 

3. To develop the basic skilb, concepts, and attitudes essential to g«» 
listening habits. 

^ markedly student experience in listening to infonnative 

5. To roorfoulo spreiEo listaj„g asiigmncnB mlh related assigni»n>'’ 
m speaking, reading, and writing 


.Are Oiese goals behavioral? 

JUthoueh aU todicn can and ilionld be concerned TOth dereloptoS 
", Ihe ™ore aclte promotion of the listen- 

t.Tcljn'.'” EnglsK music, and foreign language 

nvMsi rrd” ”* be«^ aware of the fact that listening cun be 

? eemrasnred. It is possible to chat impros-ement 
J™m»tratcd that grade point as«- 
agcmnunHtms ' can bo impros-ed bv Fomoting !>»«" 
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listening. W'hen a student becomes aware of his listening pattern, he 
begins self-es’aluation. He may ask himself: am I a poor listener? 

How can I become a better listener? How sslll this help me get better 
grades? 

Techniques for improving listening habits include: 

1. Finding a central idea or ideas in the communication he is hearing, 
relating the contributory or embellishing ideas to the central one. 
Someone has said that the listener should try to “see" the central idea. 

2. Trying to anticipate whaX the speaker will say next. This keeps the 
listener alert. 

3. Trying to distinguish heriveen the essential points and the details. 

4. Trying to distinguish beriveen facts and opinions. 

5. Trying to separate reles-ant and inelcvant ideas. 

6. Trying to distinguish berivecn information and persuasion but not 
debating with the message. 

7. Trying to relate the message to contextual clues — the announced 
theme, time, place, background, and other data. 

8. Trying to develop a feeing of immediacy or urgency. The speaker 
is not going to repeat. 

9. Trying to obtain a good physical vantage point for listening— not too 
far away, not among distractions. 

10. Trying to CN'aluate what has been said. The evaluation may serve as 
a brief mental summary. 

CROUP DISCUSSION 

TEAaiER.pVPIL J;YrERACT/O.VS 

In order to understand what takes place in the classroom it is necessary 
to remember that at least three "bodies" are involved — teacher, students 
(individuals), group (students). Each has its own peculiar characteristics. 
The teacher’s goal is to promote behavioral changes in the cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor domains of learning. This means that die 
teacher should be primarily concerned with Tiow" to bring these objec- 
tives about, not with “what." During the mtenictions of teacher-student- 
group, each influences the others. The teadier brings a personality, atti- 
tudes, social outlook, biases, enrotions, personal health, and many other 
factors to the schoolroom. Students h^g an even larger numhex of 
factors. And when tlie students as individuals become a class they have 
additional characteristics. 

Amidon and FIanders,“ after an extensive study of classroom behaviors, 

E<imund J. Amidon and Ned A, Flandeis, The Role of the Teacher in the Clast- 
room. Minneapolis: Paul S. Amidon and Associates, 1963, pp. 12 ff. Used by per- 
mission. 
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developed a sophisticated analysis of the interactions that take place. 
Table 7 1 summarizes these interactions. An analysis of Table 7.1 is en- 
lightening. Seven of the ten cate^iries are either directly or indirectly 
teacher-centered. The authors noted: 

Two-thuds of the time spent in a classroom, someone was talking. Two-tlwds rf 
the time someone is talking, it is the teacher — for the teacher talks more than 
of the students combined. Two-thirds of the lime that the teacher is talking, ne 


I Indirect 
I Influence 


Teacher / 
Talk 


Table 7.1 Summary of Categones for Inferacifon Analysis 

1 1. Accepts Feehttg. accepting and clarifying the feeling 
tone of the students in a nonthreatening manner. Feeungs 

| ma> be positive or negative. Predicting and recalling « • 
mgs ate included , 

2 Praises or Erteourages- praising or encouraging stu en 
.action or behavior. Jokes that release tension, not at * 
j expense of another individual, nodding head or saywg 
f "uhhuh” or “go on” are included. 

' 3. Accepts or Uses Ideas of Sf udenf s; clarifying, buOding- 
I or developing ideas or suggestions by a student. As teac « 

\ bnngs more of his own Ideas into play, shift to categoiy 

4. Asks Questions, asking a question about content or pt®” 
cedure with the intent that a student answer. 

5. Lectures, giving facts or opinions about content or pr^ 
icedure; expressing his o%vn ideas; asking rhetorical qu* 
Jtions. 

Influence \ Giocs Directions, giving directions, commands, or o^ 

1 ders with which a student is expected to comply- 
7, Criticizes or Justifies Authority: making statement 
tended to change student behavior from nonaccepta * 
acceptable pattern; reproving someone; stating why ® 

^ doing what he is doing, extreme self -reference. 

i s. Student Talk-Response: students talking in t 

teacher. Teadier initiates the contact or solicits stu 
statement, 

9. Student TalltTnitiatton: talk by students, which th^ 
initiate. If “calling on" student is only to indicate « 
may talk next, observer must decide whether stu * 
wanted to talk. If he did, use this category. 


Student 

Talk 


10. Silence or Confusion: pauses, short periods of 
periods of confusioii in which commumcation cannot 
understood by observer. 
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is lecturing, giving instructions, or oiticizing the behavior of students. One-third 
of the time he is asking questions, reacting to student ideas, or giving praise.*® 

These remarks, although they may seem harsh or exaggerated, are borne 
out by an alarming booklet published by the ASCD that summarizes the 
findings of 102 observers of American junior high schools.*® A few quota- 
tions from Uiis study tvill show how debilitating the atmosphere is in 
many classrooms. 

‘The data . . . seemed to ca^ the fnnior high school classroom as a miniature 
lecture hall inhabited by a central figure of authority and his helpless captives. 
... It does seem almost indisputably crident that the typical eighth-grade situa- 
tion Is teadier-dominated, with pupils psychologically absent a large portion of 
the time. . . . Tbere are abundant examples of both physical and psychological 
wandering (by pupjls) and a great variety of random activity; tsvisting hair, 
biting nails, cracking knuckles, thumbing through books and papers, and the like. 

. . . The classrooms observed reflected clearly these kinds of instructional prac- 
tices rather strikingly; (a) lecture-demonstration, (b) read-recitation, and 
(c) correct-e,Tplain-practice. These patterns of Instruction were predominantly 
under the expUcit direction of the teacher . . . students seemed to receive few 
pushes to substantiate, show causali^, or project the possibilities of further 
application. . . .*» 

After several months of study and work in secondary schools, Sprague 
and Shirts go a step beyond method and question the “systein" when 
they say; 

The main trouble with schooling in America is that the system Is designed to 
support information flmv from adults to h'ds. to produce leamerfs, not learners. 
Given the rate of change In most important aspects of life, such a system will pro- 
duce carriers of an obsolete culture, instead of viable, renewing individuals.** 

Although these remarks stress the verbal nature of learning, there are 
nonverbal aspects as well. Most of the nonverbal aspects fall in the 
psydiomolor domain, and are primary in certain subject areas, while 
quite secondary in others. In cases where the demonstration is a primary 
method, or in remedial work, the nonverbal is important. Amidon and 
Flanders state that all types of students learned better from working xvith 
the indirect teacher than the toect. They also concluded that teadiers who 
had die flexibility to shift from direct to indirect and vice versa were more 
successtuf. Furthermore, such shlFts rvere easKr For (eaefiers who were es- 

** Amidon and Flanders, p. 57. ' 

*^fohn II. Lounsbuiy and Jean V. Maiani, The Junior High Scfiooi We Sotu; One 
Hay in the Eiglitb Grade. Washington, D C.: Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, 1964. 

Lounsbmy and Marani, pp. 54-55. 

Hal! T. Sprague and Garry Shirts, “ExplonDg Classroom Uses of Simulations.” 
Da JoUa, Calif.: Western Behavioral Sciences InstiUite, October 1966, p. 21 (htho). 
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sentially categonzed by the “indirect influence” position.'® Soar su^ests 
that teachers with satisfactory personality traits and those who use 
grative" rather than “dominativc" teaching methods are more sucwsru 
As a result of a study with the Minnesota Multiphasic Personaliti/ In- 
ventory, Soar concludes that the “socially skilled" teachers ( people who 
are primarily comfortable with odier people and with themselves con- 
fident, self-assured, and skillful in establishing harmonious working an 
social relationships with other people”) relied “less on individual seat 
work — assignments in workbooks, individual reading, written work o 
various sorts — and employed more activities which involved interacbon 
between pupils ” This would seem to indicate that pupil-pupil interac- 
tion is exceedingly important in methods to be employed. 

THE lectvue method in the secondary school 
In spite of the fact that secondary school teachers are constantly 
ished not to lecture to their students, the technique is widely used. Thu 
method of teaching has been grossly abused by many teachers and their 
students have suffered, but, correctly used, it is functional. 

At the outset it should be pointed out that there is a difference betw®^ 
formal lecturing and informal lecturing or 'teacher talks.” The short in* 
formal lecture can be used to good advantage in introducing a unit> sum- 
marizing a problem for study, providing information difficult for students 
to find, supplying motivation, or sharing one’s own cultural experiences 
with the class. 

The lecture method in high school can be used to explain a problem in 
which students are Interested, to illustrate a process by a lecture demon- 
stration, to illustrate a point by creating a word picture, or to tell a goo^ 
sto^'. Recounting the story of WilQam Tell, relating GaUleo’s experience 
with his telescope, reviewing Irving Stone’s The Agony and the Ecsto^’ 
explaining the forces of aerodynamics in space conquest, or describing the 
emCTging needs for broader world markets are merely some of the forms 
of the lecture. To be effective, teachers need to understand its various 
terms and uses. 

i.ow TO MATE Tin: lEcimE EirecrmL The teacher talk or inform”' 
lecture can be made more effeeUve by giviu,. attention to the follo'»mg 
suggestions: ^ 

1. Lectures for secondary school students should usually be short. One 
of fifteen or twenty minutes is possibly the mmdimun: In most Mses 
five or ten minutes may be better. Teachers must recognize that attention 


” Amidon and Flanders, p. 57. 

” RoWrt Soar, “The Effect of Teachers’ Classroom Methods and Personality on 
Learamg. In Ales F. Perrodin. The Stadent Teacher’, Reader. Chica?o: Bwo 
McNally & Company, 1966, p 3M. 
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spans are relatively sliort. Althou^ instruction by television depends 
diiefiy on lecture, it is also highly spiced with demonstration and visual 
cuing. Time intervals tend to be longer, but variety is the key. Straight 
lecturing must still be for short periods. 

2. The approach to the lecture should be informal. The language 
should be clear and simple, not stilled. The purpose is to inform, to enrich, 
to rootirate. 

3. Lectures should be tailored to people, and in the high school the 
teachers must not forget that the audience is one of adolescent boys and 
girls. Lecturing teachers are inclined to use words beyond the students* 
working vocahuhmes, 

4. Lectures should be related to slud«>l$’ baclcgrounds, knowledges, 
skills, and interests. If they are not, the students are soon Tost." This point 
was emphasized in discussing the potential dropout. 

5. Lectures should not rehash textbooks or other material the students 
have read, or should read for themselves. The lecture should present new 
and fresh ideas not readily a»'ailable to the students. 

6. Lecturers should aN-oid remmiscences or discourses on trivial personal 
incidents. 

7. Lectures should be planned and organized so that they do not 
digress. In the main, the teacher should announce his purpose at the 
beginning of the lecture. Its development should then stick to the theme. 
The exact purpose of tlie talk must not be forgotten as it develops. Some 
lectures are like the classic report on Columbus and his discovery of 
America, “He didn’t laiow where he svas going when be started, he didn’t 
know where he was when he got there, and when he returned he didn’t 
know M-here he had been.” 

8. Talks should he replete with verbal illustrations. Illustrations can 
accent abstract ideas. 

9. Frequently, lectures are improved if supplemented by simple visual 
aids, such as specimens, flat pictures, or chafcboatd sketches. 

10. Many students, especially in the ad^'anced classes, will be going to 
college. They should be told that lecturing is <nistomary at the college 
level, and that some practice in learning from this technique while they 
are still in high school ^viII help them later. 

11. The relatively long lecture should include a summarization at its 
close. 

12. "Hje teacher should give the class instruction in taking simple notes 
and in organizing verbal material. Students should leam to review these 
notes and to make them part of their cultural growth. 

Lecturing, a difficult but useful method of teaching, involves more than 
verbal fluency. It is a method in itself, but it also supplements practically 
all other teaching devices, sucdi as demonstration, role playing, the intro- 
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diicUoti of film lessons, and group discussion. It is not mer ely a ias' ^ I"* 
or none, it is pervasive. Teadieis will sense when their tails are efftctne 
and when they are not. , . 

College teachers, ministers, and public lecturers often supplement tn 
lectures with mimeographed copies <rf the material they have 
This may not be a practical suggestion for the high school teacher, 
modifications of the idea are wwth consideration. These modificahons 
would include mimeographed outlines, summaries, follow-up quesbons, 
or projects. 

Research bearing on the lecture as a secondary school teaching m 
IS inconsistent Some researchers have found it notably effective, es^ 
cially with older students, hut other investigators have found o 
methods of greater value. Method must relate to the educatioi^ o 
jectives sought by the school; thus, if the objective is to transfer know 
edge or information about a topic, then the lecture method is satisfactory 
but if the objective is problem solving or the building of attitudes 
inquiry, other methods are preferable (1=2®), 851). 

ZLLUSTRAnO.VS; VERBAL A.\I> VISUAL 

It has already been pointed out that Illustrations can accent or 
score abstract lecture ideas. Audiences of all ages become more interest 
when the speaker clarifies and enlivens hb talk wth anecdotes, ver 
illustrations, wittidsms, apt stories, examples, and even pertinent ic® 
niscences. However, injudicious illustrations cheapen the talk or render 
it valueless. Slang b very much a ease in point. 

Visual illustration, like verbal, is used to clarify, to render ideas con- 
crete and meaningful. Good teachers by' to make their talks more effecti« 
by introducing N'arious forms of vbualization. An old Chinese pro^•e^ 
says, “One picture b worth a thousand words." Thb ovenTOrked g®' 
eralization has a point: a few well-placed visual illustrations wiH oft«> 
save a great deal of telling, add variety, and stimulate interest. 


AUDIO-VISUAL 3IATERIALS AS A PART OF SIETHOD 

Film, radio, telerision, and magnetic tape recordings loom large in any 
dbcussion of large group instruction- Although these techniques an 
materiab may be successfuBy used wth tmall groups, and even widi indi* 
\iduals, they play their most nsrful role in communication %vith lar?® 
groups. Today’s schoob make exfensK-e use of these materiab. whether 
the school organization b conventional or wheflier it uses some form o 
team teaching. In the foUmsing cha^ it Avill be noted that team teach- 
ing plans make pro\’bion for 40 percent of a student's time to be spent iD 
large group instruction. Specific te(hn^ues for the use of many instruc- 
tional materiab are presented in Chapters 9 through 11. 
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rilE ORAL RECITATION 

One still finds much secondary school teacdiing making use of the tradi- 
tional method, which is commtHily dependfait upon the “assign-sludy- 
redte-tesf' procedure. Hits is not a stimulating mode of instruction. Essen- 
tially, this method values information simply for the sake of information 
and rests squarely upon memorization as a tedinique. It emphasizes spe- 
cifics— definition, classification, chronology — rather than meaningful 
wholes. Rote recall rather than understanding or true knowledge is fos- 
tered. This type of instruction does not produce the changes in student 
behavior that the schools arc trying to bring about. Then, too, this kind of 
instruction fails to foster retention of learning. 

Under the traditional recitation plan, the teacher is largely a drill- 
master. The drill method rests on the assignment of a certain number of 
pages of a test to be read, problems to be solved, or exercises to be com- 
pleted. The work is usually completed at home or in a study hall. A 
question-and-answer period the following day covers the material 
assigned. 

Although many students apparently accept this method of schoolwork, 
it is doubtful if any really enjoy it The method is inflexible; pupil Inter- 
est is usually disregarded. The method is unacceptable to teachers edu- 
cated In the rationale of modem education, except where the primary 
purpose is overlearning by means of drill 

The use of the question in group discussion is quite a different thing 
from questioning in recitation. 

QUESTIONS AND QUESTIONING 

Although the traditional teadiing formula — assign, study, recite, test — 
has fallen into disrepute, the use of questions is another matter- It is part 
of the instructional method, to be sure, but it is more than that. It is a 
useful art or tool and, in the hands of a sldllful teacher, serves numerous 
usefulleaming pxirposes. Good questions stimulate thought and encourage 
students to questions themselves, other students, and the teacher; they act 
as a sounding board against which the correctness or acceptability of 
ideas may be tested; they promote the aims of the lesson in a concise man- 
ner; and they encourage ^scussion. 

noE NATURE OF QUESTIONS Goo3 questions wi’D "have some of these 
characteristics: 

They should be worded in clear, concise, and suitable terms to fit the 
ahilides and ages of the pupils. 

They should avoid vague, general queries. As far as ambiguity is con- 
cerned, the most common type of faulty question begins svith, *^Vhat 
about . . . ?” Such a vague query as “Are there any questions?" also fails 
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to cliat 0 response. Make the qnestion specffic, as in this esampie, 'iMul 
causes the earth to rotate on its axis^ 

Questions should be ashed in a quiet, encouraging manner. A\-oid bi^ 
questions lihe pistol shots or conducting a third degree. Students n 
to be at ease and free from tension. 

Key questions should be well worded and thought out in advance; 
however, there should be fienbility to deviate from preplanned discussion 
to allow for unexpected and timely questions by students. 

Questions should elicit complete responses except in imison drill, ^ 
just “yes” or “no.” Ask a few sigruficant questions during a discussion 
penod rather flian innumerable, minute ones that usually capitalize OT 
the memonzation of isolated facts. This is why it was suggested in e 
diapter on lesson planning that a few key questions be included in daily 
plans. 

Questions should be vaned in type. Questions may be asked to eMt 
simple recall, comparison and contrast, ciioice of alternatives, classioca- 
tion, iUustiation or example, or to present a relationship. Other types 
ask the students to describe, explain, outline, or organize ideas in any 
several ways. 

APPROACH TO GOOD qvESTiosiNC The conditions under which ques- 
tions are asked should be kept consciously in mind: 

There should be an ev’en distribution of questions among the members 
of the class. Solicit volunteers, call on others. 

The conditions under which questions are asked should be varied. Use 
panels, debates, and other devices. At times student chairmen may con- 
duct the discussion. A pretest may serve as a basis for a good follow-up 
question period. 

Students should be encouraged to direct their remarks to th^ 
Students should answer each other insofar as possible. 

Many que^ons should be framed so as to relate to current happenings- 
This is especially important in such a subject as history, for example- 

Grade books should not be marked as students recite. 

Students should have time to think about what they are going W 
^fore answering a question. The answer may seem simple to the leacfa« 
because he has already formulated but the student has to have time to 
organize his thinking. A rewording of the question may be in oedet, 
although this is often overdone. 

Students should be encouraged to ask questions of the teacher and 
other members of the class, but diey should be discouraged from mabHj, 
insignificant or irrelevant queries. ^ 

Students should show each oflier common courtesies. Only one 
at a time, and he should not be rudety inlerrupted. He should be aIlo«^^ 
to have his say. 
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Students have a right to have their questions answered if they arc 
germane to the disatssion. Do not put questions off. If jxju do not know 
the answer, it is usually best to adnut it. There may be students who have 
the answer; if so, bring tliem to your assistance. 

Teachers should permit students to question their point of view. There 
is also a difference bc^veen factual and point of saew considerations. The 
teacher must learn to distinguish betsveen tbc honest questioner and the 
heckler or time waster. 

It is not in.ippropriale to sliow sincere appreciation of good studoit 
responses. Commend without embarrassing. Give students as mucli credit 
as possible for honest responses, cv'cn though the responses may need to 
be supplemented. In cases of incorrect or ungrammatical, poorly con- 
structed replies, use tact in making corrections, ^\'he^ a shy student makes 
his first contribution, it is better to overlook any deficiency in expression. 
Sometimes corrections in English for the group as a whole can he made 
without identifying any one person. 

DISCVSSIOS'S 

To discuss, says \\>b$ter, Is to consider, examine, or investigate Ute 
various sides of a question, topic, or problem. A great deal of contempo- 
rary secondary scIjooI teaching is of this type, especially in literature, 
social studies, health, speech, and certain aspects of science. The discus- 
sion method ranges all the way from a narrow question-and-answer 
technique to a nondirective approach with the teacher playing a laissez- 
faire role. Ruja defines the metliod as an 

interchange of questions and atwwers (jlcl amotrg students primarily with the 
instructor playing a role ... of moderator. The instructor roughly defines the 
area of discussion and supplies infonualkm when tlirectly asked for it or when it 
illustrates a point already made or . - . poses a question reles’ant to the topic 
under consideration. . . . Mostly the activity of the instructor consists in reflect- 
ing the content and feelings of students’ comments, relating these to one another 
and to the central topic, and promoting orderly sequences of discussion.** 

The problem for the beginning teacher is how best to sharpen the dis- 
cussion technique in order to make it effective in motivating high school 
students. Hie discussion technique is an essential part of the democratic 
procisK-. It assomes that the class es fcssr (eschec-oeateced, whereas the 
older recitation assumed the opposite. Discussion connotes a give-and- 
take betw-een teacher and students, and among students themselves. It 
assumes a willingness to share pennts of view, to hold an open mind, to 
weigh evidence. Textbooks, visual media, and all forms of instructional 

’’Harry Ruja, “Outcomes of Lectoie and Discussion Ptowilures in Tliree College 
Courses," Journal of Experimertlal Education, S2 (June 1954), 385-394. 
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materials are used and weighed as the teadier guides the class through 
the content of his field. 

Altliough discussion is used here in the sense of the primary techmqu^ 
it will nearly always be supplemented with other techniques. \Vmc 
ones used svUl depend upon the maturity of the students, the subject 
matter, and the objectives sought. These goals range from the 
remote ones more or less fixed by the school system and society on to me 
more immediate ones, whidr may be set by the teacher or by the teachw 
and students in a cooperative understanding. The methods used in 
achieving the former may be thought of as general methods and those 
used in achieving the latter as specific or course methods, but the two 
are not discrete, they become one and the same. Then, too, there is no 
one technique or method, whether in asking questions, lecturing, or 
whatnot; there are many. Teachers must select from among sevp'’ 
appropriate approaches. 

A good discussion has the following characteristics: 

1 It has purpose. 

2. It is based on important information. Although the primary purpose 
of the discussion may be to share ideas and opinions, it must issue from 
factual sources rather than “pooled ignorance." 

3. It dratis in etery student. 

•4. It is founded on mutual respect for different opinions and considetotiot^ 
for one another’s rights. 

5. It deals with a topic, problem, or subject that has significanee far stu- 
dents and for society. 

6. It should lead to some conclusions. 


■eral 


LvnioDuaNC tue discussion Discussions may be initiated in a number 
of ways. The most common procedure is, of course, by means of question 
ing on the part of the teacher. Other methods that provoke a goo^ ^ 
spome are a panel, symposium, buzz session, debate, sociodrama, report, 
or demonstration. 

In laying the foundation for a successful discussion, the teacher nee* 
to take a number of precautions. First of all. be must be prepared 
make sure that the class is prepared. Are the students ready? Have they 
prepared for Ae discussion? A warm-up period is often a good idea to 
gel the attention of all the students and to create an interest in the topic- 
Is everyone comfortable? Is the seating arrangement conducive to di^ 
cussion? A circle, semicircle, or some other face-to-face arrangement is 
preferable to a face-lo-back arrangement. 

covDucnxc THE discussion Actually, conducting an effective les«n 
through discussion follows the general pattern for lessons of all type*- 
The essential elements are teadier preparation, student preparation f- 
involvement, and possible foUow-np, sudi as researdi or experimentation- 
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Pint of all, the teacher must be prepared. This assumes thorough under- 
standing of the content to be covered, and careful planning of the specific 
topic to be covered. The teacher's understanding assumes a depth of 
biowledge beyond the two covers of the text. Discussions have a way of 
ramifying, and the teacher must not depend upon a day-by-day under- 
standing of the material. Such a situation insites dtsasto" because bright 
students will push a teacher over the brink of limited knowledge. These 
statements are not a negation of the need for constant day-to-day class 
preparation. This land of preparation renews and reorients the teacher to 
his objectives, content, and most appropriate teaching method. 

Student preparation is os important as teacher preparation. Unless 
students have sufficient background related to the discussion topic or 
problem, little can be accomplished. Also, there is need for specific in- 
formation about the problem being discussed. A discussion of the Um'ted 
Arab Republic, the Suez Canal, or Israel, if it is to do more than air super- 
ficial opinion, must rest on a political, geographical, and economic under- 
standing as well as knowledge of contemporaneous happenings. 

Insofar as the actual discussion itself goes, responsibility is shared by 
teadicT and students, although not on an equal basis. Much of the respon- 
sibility may be delegated to students. Although the teacher is seat^ as 
a member of the class while a student chainnan assumes leadership, In the 
final analysis the teacher 1$ in charge. The responsibility for worthwhile 
xvotk belonp to the teacher and cannot be delegated. He Is paid for this 
leadership. 

The teacher keeps (he discussion from rambUng. A clear statement of 
the problem is imperative. This may call for the exploration of possible 
interpretations, definitions, and delimitations. A statement of the problem 
written on the chalkboard helps to prevent rambling. At times the group 
may wish to develop and place on the chalkboard an outline of the topic. 
Significant points as they develop may be listed by the teacher or class 
recorder. For this purpose an overhead projector is often more useful 
dian a chalkboard because the recorder may make entries without leaving 
the discussion circle. Further?*^?!?, such reports may be saved from day 
to day for further reference. The teacher evaluates tangential remarks 
and decides on their televSbcy. He decides to what extent the original 
statement of the problem should be revised — ^how much ne%v evidence so 
to speak^ will be admitted. 

The teaciier is responsible for summaries and conclusions. As discus- 
sions draw to a close, students should know that the group raised various 
issues, accepted certain evidence, and rejected other evidence. At times 
teachers will ask students to write in^vidual summaries for their note- 
books; at other times the class recorder may ditto a brief summary to be 
passed out to lie class. 

The teacher fosters broad sfudent partUApation. Some students will be 
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inclined fo sit back and let others do the work, and still other studenS 
will tend to monopolize the discussion. In both cases the firm hand o e 
teacher must lead. Shy students should be brought into the discussion 
possibly by such commonplace remarks as, “Bill, what does this point 
mean to you?” Dorothy, would you hke to speak to this point?” Osc^. 
have you some personal information on tiiis problem of interest to * 
class?" At the same time the fluent, ertioverted, enthusiastic student 
must learn to hsfen, to share the time with others, to adapt to the situatiOT 
The teacher must recognize individual differences among the 
pants. Some have unusual ability and verbal fluency, others are Ifflut 
Some come from homes where discussion is the rule, others have little or 
no home participation, nor are cultural topics ever subjects of conversa- 
tion. 

Discussion lessons, like most other lessons, lead naturally rrtfo fo 
Icw-up activtltes. It is unfortunate that bells have to terminate roost 
lessons. Students will usually be reluctant to abandon lively, stimulating 
discussions. The teacher may wish to suggest that an individual student, 
or the group, check out some of the leads developed in the class. 
activities may well take the students to the library, the audio-visual de- 
partment, the community, or other sources. Reporting back to the class 
is a natural activity. 

Greater involvement may also come out of the class discussions, in- 
volvements for the group as a whole as well as for individuals. FonW o 
the taTOlvement may be a field trip, a program to be given in the sch»l 
auembly, or an invitation to certain other classes to join in a cooperati'® 
effort of a designated type. Individuals also may come upon ideas » 
appealing that they develop into a science fair project, a story or a 
that is entered in a national students' competition, or even an enduiTOg 
career motive. 

S^dent involvement in class discussion may provide for leaders, 
coders, evaluators, observers, and resource persons. In such a stnictunDo 
Ae teacher delegates most of the resj^ibility for the discussion W 
designated or elected class members. In such instances the teacher be- 
com« the chief resource person or an observer. All of these roles assume 
considerable understandmg and responsibility. Students usually welcoro 
this leadership and attempt to cany out their assignments with integrity- 

EVALUATTve THE mscussios There are many ways of evaluating a ^ 
cussion-formal and informaL For his osvn benefit the teacher may 
to draw up a flow chart either before or after discussion. The prediscus- 
sion chart idea might begin with an attempt to illustrate Ruja's interpr^ 
tation of a group discussion (p. 159) or possibly that implied m ^ 
quotation from Sprague and Shitts (p. 153). A postdiscussion chart hope- 
fully is a simon-pure illustraticKi of what has actually taken place— inte^' 
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changes back and forth among studmts, leaders, and teacher. This 
postdiscussion flow chart may very well be prepared by a student who, 
svith a little experience, may became very adept at analysis. Such a chart, 
enlarged on the chalkboard or shown on an overhead projector for the 
entire class to see and discuss, may provide a stimulus for livelier and 
vitalized future discussions. 

Several other types of appraisal include group listening to a tape 
recording of the discussion, and a teacher postdiscussion evaluation 
against a set of ca’itcria such as these: Did die group accomplish what it 
set out to do? Did the group stick to the topic? ^Vere the members of the 
class objective? Was there a shortage of facts and valid evidence? Did 
everyone participate? Did any “eager beavers' monopolize the class? 
Will this class experience lead to greater maturity in further discussions? 

Now that the lecture and the ^tnip discussion techniques have been 
presented, a comparison of the two may add another dimension to insight. 
Research has shown no basis for the elimination of either in secondary 
school practices. Class size, degree of formality, the opportunity to inter- 
rupt and ask questions, and the rate of presentation are important vari- 
ables in both cases. A thorough search of all the literature in connection 
'^■ilh the two methods led Stovall to ivrite that 

the lecture is equal or superior to group discussion jf the criterion is acquisition 
of infwmatioR, but discussion produces better results in terms of retention of this 
type of learning. Discussion has been found to be more effective than lecture as 
a means of stimulating critical thinking and in aiding students to attain a deeper 
understanding of subject matter, which Is reflected in the ability to make appli- 
cations of knoivledge newly acquired, to interpret, and to draw inferences. Like- 
wise, discussion has a greater effect on attitudes and is more conducive to the 
development of desirable interpersonal relationships in the classroom. •• 

BUZZ SC5S/O.V 

Frequently, classes are too large for cffccHi« discussion, and Icadicrs 
may uish to subdiridc tlie class Into smaller groups. One method is to 
approach discussions through the use of temporary small groups. Buzz 
groups are frcquimtly so small and time is so short that they have been 
referred to as "Discussion 66,“ meaning six persons in a group mecling 
for six minutes, although a buzz session may last for a half hour. Tlie 
purpose of these groups is exploratory. Hiey arc "boosters." Hopefully, 
they set the groundwork to get a discussion started. 

A tcadiCT who is planning to make use of buzz sessions should plan 
with care. In starting a buzz group, the Iracher lights a fuse that can blow 
up in his face if improperly handled, or be may open doors that would 


“Tlintim P. StenaQ, "Lrctiir^ i-s. Di»c«t»ioii,*‘ TBI Delia Kappan, 39 (M»nli 19S9), 
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otherwise remain tightly closed. Preplanning and timing are im^rtmt 
ingredients in success with the tedmique. Specific factors inclu e e 
foUo\ving: 

1. Both students and teacher should have a clear idea of the puqiose 
of the wT>rk they are to do and how th^ are to accomplish it. They do ao 
research; hence they merely arrive at a consensus. 

2. Buzz sessions must be timely. They may be announced at the ^ 
ginning, middle, or near the close of a class period. There is a strategic 
time in nearly every instance The purpose is to allow more peop e to 
express an opinion on an issue that many members of the group wis 
speak about, for example, problems of school policy, grading, class even , 
and serious controversial subjects. 

3. Buzz groups must be small so that all members will have a chance 
to be heard, but not so small that there is a dearth of ideas and resources. 
The size may range from three to six. 

4. Choosing the members of a buzz group must be simple- Tb® groups 
are temporary, and their findings are accepted only as a consensus. Groups 
may be formed alphabetically, by seating proximity, by passing o'* 
numbered cards, or by similar arrangements. 

5. Buzz sessions are usually short. Students are told that they ww 
so many minutes to buzz. Experience will help the teacher to judge 

is a reasonable limit; if the time is too short, students will be frustra > 
if unduly long, they dawdle and become noisy and disinterested. K 
teacher sets a five-minute limit for buzzing, but finds that at the eu 
the time all are working earnestly, he can announce a time extension. 

6. Very little organization is needed by the groups, probably * 
chairman and a recorder. It is risky to allow the groups to make their o" 
selections. Usually, it is better for the teacher to do it. There are several 
sides to this matter of selection. 

7. Groups are asked to repwt bade to the entire assembled class on ® 
action of the group. This is usually done by the recorder, but it r* 

one by any member of the group. Croup reports may be written on 
chalkboard or delivered orally. Sometimes, the group reporters are 
stnicted to get together later and summarize their findings. 

PANEL AND SYMPOSIUM 

Panels and symposiums may he used in either large or small 
in groups smaller than those considered to be of class size. The 
is to provide an opportunity for a few weil-prepaied students to 
pertinent topics. In the panel discussion, four to eight students are se 
for the discussion. There is usnaHy a free exchange of ideas among'” 
members of the panel The presentations ate omsidered imprompK. 0 
the participants are well informed, and should be students ssdth dioHe" 
points of view. A panel Implies that opposing points of view win 
expressed. 
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A good panel technique places large responsibility on a chairman, who 
may be selected by the teacher, the class, or the panel members. He acts 
mudi as a good chairman of any discussion meeting. He states the topic 
for consideration, Introduces the panel members, and makes a statement 
or tNS’O concenung the topic. It is his responsibility to bring all the mem- 
bers of the panel into action, yet to control the discussion so that the time 
is not monopolized by a few. Anothw duty of the chairman is to recognize 
contributions from the floor. Finally, he summarizes the talks, closes the 
discussion, and dismisses the panel. 

A symposium is slightly different from a panel. It requires members to 
prepare and present a set speech (statement) of facts or opinions regard- 
ing the topic. This is followed by discussion from the floor. The chairman 
has the same duties as the panel diairman. 

Panels and symposiums accomplish approximately the same results. 
They increase ^scussion opportunities, and &ey are appropriate tech- 
niques for introduction of new materials, for enrichment as a unit 
progresses, for culmination of a unit of work, and for motivation. 

DEBATE 

The debate is a traditional way of promoting discussion in classes. Un- 
fortunately, the debate is usually fonna] and is limited in participation to 
tivo or four of the better students in the class. Attempts have been made 
to modify the debate by introducing the British style or House of Com- 
mons procedure. Two students take afBrinative or negative positions and 
present short arguments of five to eight minutes. A shorter talk is then 
given by a second member on each side. This debate is followed by 
open debate from the floor, but these talks must be in affirmative-negative 
Sequence. The goal is to balance the aigumenls and to make partisanship 
objective. The main speakers on each side more or less marshal their 
adherents and set the trend for the speaking sequence. 

comirrTEE 

In order to divide classes into smaller groups, teathers often arrange for 
Working committees. These committees may be brought into existence for 
short-term assignments of a day or two, or they may be given a working 
schedule of t\%’o or three weeks, as, for example, in unit teaching. The use 
of committees was discussed in Chapter 4 in relation to cooperative 
planning. The discussimi is brought up again here briefly to fix it in mind 
4s one of several techniques for effective instruction of small groups. 

OnAStATIZATIO-V 

Various forms of dramatization are emjdoycd by teachers at all school 
levels from kindergarten to college. Naturally, some fonns and some 
content are belter suited to certain maturity levels than to others. Youth 
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enjoy the dramatic form, and, althou^ some individuals are shy, mffit of 
them enjoy both being participants and being members of an audience 
Dramatization adds realism, zest, and interest to classwork on m^y 
occasions It tends to promote cooperation and group unity. If kept wium 
reasonable bounds, this technique or methodology can be sign-iHy 
effective. 

The chief forms of dramatization used by secondary school teachers are 
extemporaneous dramatization, role playing, pantomime, and puppchy 
Extemporaneous dramatization and role playing are much the same- 
There is an informal, impromptu characterization or creation of a roe. 
This action depends on knowledges and interpretations rather than on 
memorized lines and actions Historical incidents and social organiznti®' 
lend themselves to role playing. Teachers of English and speech accept 
dramatization as a natural concomitant, but the activity must fit into ^ 
course objectives or it becomes artificial and time wasting. Dramatization 
or role playing can be just as effectively employed in foreign language 
classes, or in courses stressing job appliration, consumer buying. 
famOy living. 

Role playing, although simple, must follow certain rules to be 
situations must be set up with care, roles must be assigned thou^tMyj 
members of the class who become the audience should understand * 
the actors will be trying to accomplish and should show proper behawof’ 
artors should he allowed a few minutes for consultation and 
the presentation should then be made; and an evaluation of the actiiw ^ 
Ae entire group should follow immediately. The discussion should be 
frank but not punitive; It should evaluate the portrayal of the incidw 
and not the dramatic merits of the performance. Often scenes can be 
related with profit by dianging the actors in the several roles. 

Pup^try is a specialized form of dramatization that has many 
but It is often time consuming and difficult to dissociate from enterta^ 
ment. -Hie use of puppeU and marionettes is a highly creative activity 

that calls for sViU and understanding. 

High school teachers have found puppetry useful in subjects as 
gnomics, social studies, foreign languages, health, and English. 
educational television programs make extrasive use of puppeU in s^nous 
presentation for children and adults. 

OthCT forms of dramaUcs can be successfuUy used at Umes. Among 
these forms are pantomimes, mimicry, mock conventions, simulations I 
sophistical^ form of role playing), skits, and sociodramas. The aulho« 

o no a noticeable distincUon between the sociodrama , 

playmg The sociodrama is merely a form of role playing designed 
give a better understanding of human relations.” 

” of New York: McGraw-HJI Boot Com- 

pany, Inc., 1959, p. 510. 
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DEMONSTRAT/ON 

A simple way to define demonstration is to point out that it is the learning 
of a sldll through guided performance. But the demonstration is more 
than a simple act of showing a process or a skill. Although it employs 
concrete materials and involves a performance, it also presents facts and 
principles. 

The demonstration is useful for teachers and students alike. It may be 
used in almost any field, and it serves wdl in the introduction, develop- 
ment, and culmination of units. Teachers lend to use the technique more 
in the first two stages of a unit, but students probably use it more at the 
culmination of a unit. For example, students demonstrate skill with type- 
writers, with science equipment, with se%ving machines, or with the hori- 
zontal bars in the gymnasium. There are some demonstrations that 
students can do better than teachers. 

EmcnvE DEMONSTRATIONS MUST BE PLANNED The principles of a good 
demonstration are essentially the same as the principles of any good lesson 
presentation — ^preparation, presentation, and follow-up. 

Tips for a good demonstration; 

Prepare well in advance by practicing the act, by readying all equipment 
and supplies, by being sure the demonstration ^vilI work, and by build- 
ing confidence. 

Prepare the Jeamer In advance in what to look for. Give needed back- 
ground and purpose. 

He sure everyone can see clearly. 

Keep the directions simple; vary the tempo to suit the class. 

Check frequently during the performance to know that each step is being 
followed. Explain and pciform simultaneously. 

Summarirc the entire demonstration. Repeal, if necessary, but ask ques- 
tions. 

Follow up with individual or group tryouts immediately if possible. 

Students appreciate good demonstrations, and successful performance 
builds confidence in the teacher. A junior high school science teacher 
demonstrated hou' a volcano erupts. A plaster of pans mound with hollow 
crater was made in advance on a p/ysvood board. Then ui class, uidi die 
mom semidarkened, the chemicals in the cone were ignited The eruption 
occurred on schedule; slow action, rapid action, decreased action. Ash 
fell at the base of the volcano for a radius of 15 inches. The discussion 
after the demonstration was spirited. Id say the least. Both student moti- 
vation and tc-acher confidence were enhanced by the experience. 

Science demonstrations may involve elaborate equipment svnth many 
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mafenals. Physical education classes, too. may involve sports or g)^a- 
sium equipment Demonstrations in other subject areas have a 
unlimited possibilibes, some involving no equipment, or only a few in- 
expensive, easily collected materials. Matiiematics demonstrations miy 
call for templates, measuring forms, cardboard, pieces of svire, cra^n, 
string, and other simple supplies. A student demonstration once * 
yardsbek, a chalkboard eraser, a clothespin, and a piece of string to s o 
the effects of friction and centrifugal force in driving a car. 

Demonstrabons vary somewhat in their conCTeteness, yet even the more 
abstract ones are basically concrete. In demonstrating hov/ pi {») 
derived and computed, the teacher might use a bicycle wheel, a 
on a feltboard, or a drawing on the chalkboard. In the follow-up, 
lems are solved or appbeations are made. How do foreign language 
students achieve correct pronunciation? They listen to oral demonstn 
tions mth full explanation, then they practice. 


REMEDIAL TEACHING 

For a V ariety of reasons a few students or an entire class may fail or show 
predictive failure of the mastery of a unit of worL A failure may be n 
to a complex of factors, such as a deep-sealed background of inadeqn*^’ 
especially is fundamental skills, a splurge of school social activities, 
epidemics with more than normal absences, the presence of numerow 
substitute teachers, poor pacing of the learning schedule, or other causf*- 
Evaluation shows whether there is a need for further work on a p'"*® 
unit. Remedial teaching— reteaching— -assumes that normal instruction 
can proceed once weaknesses have been corrected. . , 

Teachers need to know a great deal about their students; only in 
way can they be of most assistance. By observation, by 
evaluation, by the employment of diagnostic procedures, and by feed e 
from the students, teachers know wbidi students need remedial help- 
locate these students most efficiently, teachers employ n 
evaluative devices and techniques. These range from teacher-constructw 
subject tests to standardized aeWevement tests. 

Once the need for remedial help is noted, either for individuals ^ 
groups, a chief concern is with the techniques to be employed. Reteatfi“V 
may actually be more difficult than ori^al teaching. It should be tdo 
specific, direct, and concentrated; actually it is more effective per 
unit spent. Tedmiques may involve coaching, tutoring, or group rr-i 
and rcstudy. 

Usu-iUy. both teacher and students approach remedial work vnth » 
negative attitude. Unless the leader is psychologically and prof«“°"^ 
equipped to persuade the students of the value of the work, it . 
mechanical and lackadaisical It extra time and effort The tea 
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er’s task is to search for motivation as well as effective techniques of 
correcting the deficiencies. 

Tkio main difiSculdes are discernible. At times, the trouble is basic and 
indicates a lack of background understandmg. This calls for the de\’elop- 
ment of corrective skills and fundamentals tiiat were supposed to have 
been previously mastered. Corrective actions along these lines are likely 
to be long-term measures, and arc employed so that they parallel the 
normal course of study while the regular work goes right ahead. Whether 
the students are slow learners or piled has a bearing on the procedures. 

The second diScuIty is traceable to a topic or unit deficiency. For some 
reason the class, or certain indiriduals, simply failed to grasp the work, 
but the failure is apparently not due (o any deep-seated background 
deficiency. The teacher usually reviews or reteaches in more concentrated 
form the topic that has caused the trouble. Review here means a new 
view, a fresh look with an attempt to produce ne^v understanding through 
reinterpretation and new associatioa. In this instance, s^nrfc on the nest 
topic of study is delayed until the group achieves a satisfactory mastery 
level. The time necessary to make the needed adjustments is variable— 
part of 8 class period, a few da>'S. or the teacher may feel that the dass 
can move ahead and that the necessary understandings be incorporated 
In the next unit 

Among the problems that arise in reteaching is what to do for those 
students who already understand the content. Wovision must be made so 
that they can enrich themselves, nrove ahead w’lh new studies, or study 
the subject In greater depth. Possibly there is not raudi difference in the 
values of these schemes, but the teadier may End it difficult to convince 
the students of their merit. At times some teachers are able to deploy the 
class in such a manner that those who hasT mastered the work assist 
those who have not. Such a scheme is one of the hallmarks of a master 
teacher. 

drill axd practice 

Although modem educational practice lends to decry drill and repetition, 
they are still characteristic of practically every school. But ideas about 
drill have cliangcd. Research show's that spaced, meaningful, and varied 
drill can be valuable instruction. Just any kind of drill or practice is no 
longer acceptable. In fact, a golfer, for example, may bec^e even less 
proficient by practicing his errors. In the schrolroom a student may fail 
to Icam to play a trumpet or to roasler factoring because be beks motiva- 
tion or undmtanding. Knowledge is seldom retained after one ciponirc, 
and skills are not learned in a single trial Even the professionals on the 
concert stage or the athletic Geld, for example, practice, practice, practice, 
hut for anj-one to profit from this practice certain conditions ne^ to l>c 
tnct. 
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Drill practice, or memory’ work must be meamngful. It must serse a 
purpose that students understand and accept. Why should they learn to 
spell words they never use? AVhy should students be required to metnonzE 
lines of poetry that represent the teadier's choice? Why should sW cot* 
be required to memorize isolated facts or dates that have no significffiCf 
to them? Why should laws, principles, or rules be learned? If 
mstances can be made meanin^ul, they are learned in less time ^ 
retained longer In most instances an endemically related curriculum 
more meaning and motivation than one that is not so related. 

Dnll needs to be spaced as indicated above. By and large, classitx^ 
drill tends to be spaced, but students, like golfers, may grow stale through 
overpracticc. Boi^om and fatigue cannot produce good results. 

The inlensity of drill has much to do with its effect on learning. I5iw 
that is vigorous, has mild emotional overtones, and receives heighten 
attention tends to be effective. This sort of drill is more easily accom* 
plished in independent study than in group study. 

Practice must produce correct responses that must be made satbfjtag 
in some way 

Procedures to perfect skills and factual learning should be net owy 
interesting but economical of time. Carnes and contests often haie » 
legitimate use in making drill interesting. Simulation, even in professiona 
education, is receiving considerable attention currently. The use of gam** 
and simulated devices is discussed In connection with motivation. 

Both indlsidual and group concert exercises have their merits; the 
to check accuracy of individual performance, and the latter to produce a 
feeling of unity. Learning a foreign language, for example, calls or » 
great deal of drill and practice. In the past much of the drill of th* 
concert type. Today, the emphasis fa on individual practice made efiec 
live by language laboratories and otiier new techniques. 
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motiv’ation is one originating or existing within the student Aat caus« 
him to respond, whereas an extrinsic one originates outside the ^hiden 
Simplified, teacher-created incentives are essentially extrinsic, but e 
student supplies intrinsic motivation. Concepts of motivation un ergo 
change in time, for example, the motivational techniques of P 
tended to be extrinsic, but, hopefully, modem ones tend to be intrinsic 
However, many good teachers in tiie past used intrinsic techniques an 
some of today’s teachers still depend on an assortment of external aids— 
rewards and punishments. These latter devices are questionable, to say 
the least. Man seems to learn best when he aspires to learn. 

Motivation is a conditioning factor; hence acts that are satisfying ar^ 
reenacted and reinforced — quite different from passive practice or repeti- 
tion. The youth who practices his tennis strokes because of 
motivation is a d^erent learner from the one who practices merely 
cause of some extrinsic reward or punishment. Two conditions are nios 
important for purposeful learning: student involvement or participation- 
arid learning activities that are relevant and meaningful to the 
Self-involvement is imperative. It is generally bebeved that ^ 
volvement must be overt; however, recent research tends to valioa* 
covert involvement as just as effective as overt in some instances, or 
example, reaction to an instructional film. . 

The American Educational Researdi Association emphaslies that too 
much motivation, like too little, can be a dangerous thing" (1’899) 4® 
cites some undesirable consequences: 

1. There may be anxiety and overstimulation of ambition without adequJt* 
reward." 

2. Errors may be accentuated " 

a y habits (for example, cheating) may be fostered. 

. Tne breadth and scope of learning may be seriously limited." . 

5. Loss of economy can result if there is enragement in more activity than » 
necessary. 

6. Physical health may be jeopardized. 


SO^tE TXCHXIQVES FOB MOTTVATINC STUDENTS HOW COD yOU 
genuine interest in the work of a class? Normally, a student is interest^ 
when he considers an activity important; obviously, if he truly behe^» 
an activity to be important he does not need artificial stimulation. Here 
are some suggestions that may assist in class motivation: 


1. Set up a definite purpose for ea^ class period. Students must 
that the wurk is worth doing. Use group goals to supplement bidi'-«^ 
goals. Follow through on all assignments. If they are not import^ • 
not make them. Course content and objectives should be subj^ 
coi^ant examination. Is the content diallenging? Is it sociaUy signihca”'- 
Is It suited to the maturity level of die students? 
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2. Use a variety of learning activities, methods, and materials. Think 
about waj^ of introducing purpos^l variety into dassrvork. Talk to 
other teachers. Read the professiwial journals. Introduce concrete learn- 
ing materials (films, resource speakm, field trips, projects). Consider 
surprise, suspense, and curiosity in connection svith method. 

3. Encourage svider student porficipafton. Get all students involved. 
Involvement may be only a matter of degree, but all the students belong 
to the class. 

4. Place more responsibility on students for their ow'n learning. Well- 
placed responsibility inflates the ego. Find rvays of quietly encouraging 
better students to feel that they have some responsibility for group 
progress. Let the students share in the planning. 

5. Keep students informed of their progress. Hand back papers 
promptly. No one likes to work in the dark. Encourage students to Icam 
to eraluate their owm work. The cybernetic principle of feedback is most 
applicable here. Feedback in its multiple forms promotes rapport beriveen 
teacher and student, and enables the latter to establish controls over his 
o%\Ti tasks, skills, feelings, and knowledges. 

6. Belate schoolwork to the ti-orld in wbldi sve five. Tie principles and 
theories to contemporary developments if appropriate. 

7. Set up learning situations where evcij- student may experience some 
degree of success. Success Is a prime motivator. "Xothing fails like fail- 
ure “ Commend if possible. 

8. Establish an enoironment that Is attractive and comfortable. This 
has been stressed at several places in this book. 

9. Show entburi^m for the subject j'ou teach. Convince your students 
that your subject is important. The)' may have entered tlie class wtli a 
prejudice against it. Subtly correct their bias, not by preachment, but by 
positis-e action. 

10. IndicfdualiMJ assignments and tasks. Motis’alion is largely an in- 
diridual matter. Try to fit the work to the needs and capabilities of each. 

11. Build hath group afid individual esprit de corps. A team spirit is 
helpful, hut it need not rest solely on competition. 

12. Do not overlook home influences. Parents are first-lire allies. Tlicy 
should be kq)t informed of the progress ar»d difficulties of tlieir children 
at all times. In this area feedbati is most important. 

13. Keep in mind that as a motis'ational force peer group approcal is 
OKW eSectiiv^ dtsa tcsrdKr-unpoml persjure. 

14. Rccognire the fact that proper motivation it closely related to 
crcaticlfy. Teachers in the aits are aware of this. Science teachers knosv 
that "Science Fair" pojocts possess h^i motlsation and that this molisa- 
Hon closely relates to creathity. 

SQ'tc sionvATiosAt- siTVATioss Brsidcs tho specific suggestions for 
building incmti\-es numerous situational cwiditiOTi* add much to teach- 
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moUvation is one originating or existing mthin the student that caiis« 
him to respond, whereas an eitrinstc one originates outside the studen 
Simplified, teacher-created incentives are essentially extrinsic, but e 
student supplies intrinsic motivation. Concepts of motivation un ergo 
change in time, for example, tiie motiv’ational techmques of the 
tended to be extrinsic, but, hopefully, modem ones tend to be intrinsic 
However, many good teachers in the past used intrinsic techniques ^ 
some of today’s teachers still depend on an assortment of external ai 
rewards and punishments. These latter devices are questionable, to say 
the least. Man seems to learn best when he aspires to learn. 

Motivation is a conditioning factor; hence acts drat are satbfying are 
reenacted and reinforced — quite different from passive practice or repet^ 
tion. The youth who practices his tennis strobes because of intrii^ 
motivation is a different learner from the one who practices merely 
cause of some extrinsic reward or punishment. Two conditions are roWl 
important for purposeful learning; student involvement or participation, 
and learning activities that are relevant and meaningful to the stud® 
Self-involvement is imperative. It is generally believed that 
volvement must be overt; however, recent research tends to vah ^ 
covert involvement as just as effective as overt in some instances, w 
example, reaction to an instructional film. ^ 

The American Educational Research Association emphasizes that 
much motivation, hie too litde, can be a dangerous thing* (l-S^) 
cites some undesirable consequences: 


1. There may be “anxiety and overstimulation of ambition without adequa» 
reward.” 

2. Errors may be accentuated.” 

3. Undesirable habits (for example, cheating) may be fostered. 

4. “Tbebreadthandscopeofleamingmaybeseriouslylimited.” . 

5. Loss of economy can result if there is engagement in more activity than » 

necessary. ° ® 

6. Physical health may be jeopardized. 


SO.VtE TECHNIQUES FOR MOTIVATINC STUDENTS HoW COH yOU 
genuine interest in the wort of a class? Normally, a student is interesteo 
when he considers an activity important; obviously, if he truly l>ebe'« 
an activity to be important he does not need artificial stimulation. 
are some suggestions that may assist in class motivation: 


1. Set up a definite purpose for each class period. Students must 
that the work is worth doing. Use group goak to supplement 
goals. Follow through on all assignments. If they are not import^ 
not make them. Course content and objectives should be subj^ 
coiutant examination. Is the content diallenging? Is it socially signifies” 
Is it suited to the maturity level of tire students? 
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in isolation; it must relate to known objectives and units of study. Like 
inost moth'ating techniques, simulations must be followed up intelligently. 

Educators who are not convinced of the %'alue of these simulated 
approacdies point out that researdr has not established that learning is 
greater than that which occurs in the use of conventional methods. Some 
feel that the situations are artifi«nal and that some of the games are 
vulnerable to abuse. Finally, some contend that the so-called in^nh ement 
is largely excited classroom activity merely for the sake of activit)’. 

Much of the impetus for rescardt and development of these dev-ices 
has been made possible through grants-in-aid by the United States Office 
of Education with funds provided by the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) and the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 
Other financing has come through some of the national foundations and 
mh-orsities. Noteu-orthy wOTk has been done at Johns Ilopldns Universit)’ 
in cooperation with the Baltimore Public Schools, Northwestern Uni- 
versilv- with Inter-Nation Simulations (INS), Sj'stenw Development 
Corporation (PLANS), and Western Behavioral Sdence Institute in 
cooperation with certain high schools in San Diego Countj' (SI.MILE— 
not an acron)^! hut a comparison or simibrit)’ ) . 

Project SIMILE has researched several simulation devices but its chief 
interest has been in developing NAPOLI and CRISIS. NAPOLI (NA- 
tional POLItics) is a simulation in whi«di participants serve as members 
of a legislature, representing one of two political parties and one of eight 
geographical regions. NAPOLI combines aspects of both houses of the 
United States Congress, illustrating the legislative process and the repre- 
ientaiivc nature of democracy rather than the exact procedure of either 
house. The goal of cadi participant is to be reelected at the end of the 
simulab’on working toward the passage or defeat of eleven bills befwe 
the House. As he appraises the legislation each participant oxpCTiences 
conflicts between his part)’, his consUtuenej’, and his personal views. 
Through speeches, negotiation, and logrolling he is also subject to pres- 
surrs from otlier members of the legislature.** 

The simubtion CRISIS is structured so that partidpants form teams 
of tlirec to six members to manage the affiairs of six fictional countries. 
The teams arc briefed on the conditions of their countries as to militarv* 
positions, social and political problems, finances, and so on. In order to 
accomplish their national goals the teams may form international alli- 
ances, create world police lorccs, sponsor fact-finding commissions, and 
e'‘en go to summit conferences. As U»c simubtion progresses, participants 
become deeply involved in the affairs and decision making of their 
fictional nation. 


^S'ArOLJ. Tforficr’i Cukl^. I.a CaLfi Western BeKtviOTaJ Seieoce Jiwtitute, 

Jtr«. j,. 4. 
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ers’ efforts to stimulate shicltmts SomcUmcs critics %vanl to bbel motiw- 
tional approaches and conln^cd situations as “frills,” something thatta^ 
them as infenor to so-called real learning. The point will not be debat 
except to say that the proliferation of devices and techniques has 
enormous in the last decade or so, and there appears to be no ditninutioa 
in the near future. 

EDL-cATiosAL CAAtES A.VD SIMULATIONS Sincc 1960 much attention his 
been devoted to the dcselopment of educational games and desiccs that 
simulate e.rpcriencc. These contrivances provide both a method and a 
realistic motivation in certain curricula in which it has been difficult to 
apply other motivational approaches, particularly in social studies, gn'o" 
ance, vocational opporlunitu*s and community problems. Most of the su^ 
ulated devices provide for participants (students) to a.ssuine designated 
roles and to act out a part In many caws there are no “correct answers 
but participants are encouraged to employ all their concepts in discussing 
a problem. Teachers provide the needed introduction of the problw 
(stage-setting), materials, and follovv-up. Professional teachers’ manua 
are avaOable for the panoply of researched find published devices. 
Simulated experience devices provide 


1. highly stimulating and realistic motivation; . 

2. opportunities for participants to w«k their way through desi^tfj* 
problems without fear of reproof, criticism, or failure; the teadi«» 
role is diminished; 

3. applications suitable for use both at junior and senior high levels, 

for students who are slow, average, or bright; . 

4. opportunities for intuitive thinking and an analytical approad* » 
problems, 

5. rather realistic opportunities for decision making, often based on a 
multiplicity of complex factors; 

6. opportunities for students to sve tlie results of their actions v'be" 
applied to a significant situation; 

7. spnngboards for valuable discussion of problems and topics; 

. avenu« leading to enrichment, involvement, and applications 
many learning skills; 

9. moro mtegration and intemlaUoio bchvren the various topio “*! 
m.ts in a given held o! study; also, tvido opportunities for transfer oi 
ideas and skills; and * 

10. opportunities for students to tope svith sitoaHons that may “ 
personal growth and self-confidencc. 

Obviously these benefits do not eome about automaUcally. TeachW 

must prepare classes for the use of die simulation. TTie device is not usco 
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THE soiooL iLZBRARr Another important resource for motivation is the 
library. As a general rule, librarians are highly trained people who are 
eager to encourage students to use their materials. As a moUvational 
source, the library may possibly have greater appbeability to those with 
well developed reading skills. Slow learners, howe\’er, find reading 
fascinating when materials suitable to dieir maturity leN’el are made 
available to them. 

MISCELLANEOUS SITUATIONS There is no end to motivational approaches 
to learning. Imagination and industry on tfie part of the teacher are the 
only limits. During the last few years Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act has stimulated many innovations in education, 
some of which are basic motivaliona) teriimciues and approaches. During 
1967 some $20S million was budgeted for this purpose.®^ 

TEACHER MQTiVATTON It IS not difficult to Understand that teachers 
who are themselves highly motivated are likely to do a better job of 
motivating their students. The teacher who Toves his work” does not 
depend primarily on external reivards, such as those furnished by the 
administration, students, parents, or pressure groups; he experiences satis- 
faction and enjoyment from watching students grow and master their 
tasks. Such a teacher docs not rely on authoritative allocation of values. 
He is Inspired and motivated from within. 

Research indicates that students prefer teachers who are friendly, con- 
siderate, and fair, know their subject and how to teach it, are enthusiastic 
about their subject and can make it interesting, are businesslike, and can 
maintain good classroom control. In short, students are placing their 
stamp of approval on teachers who are intrinsically motivated.** 

wjUT WOULD YOU DO? It may be well to try to recall some personal 
classroom experiences at this point. If the recall can get down to specifies 
the e.Tercise will haiT value. Let us begin by listing a dozen units or 
topics of learning that all have studied at one time or another; factoring; 
Shakespeare (life and times as well as the reading of a certain play); the 
causes of World War I; tariS (late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tiiries); development of a free public sdiool system; Bismarck and 
Gennan expansion; nationalism in Europe; communicable diseases; the 
nitrogen cj-cle; diet; the Antamin complex; and volcanic explosion. The 
list is only illustrative. 

How did j-ouT teacher motiotc lus students to study these topics? 

How successful was the attempt? 

** Srhchstic Trochrr, Decemher 7. 1967, p. 9 

** American Educattonxl Peseafch AMOctstioB, Encyelopedui ef Bducotionat Retearch, 
3d e<L, Chester W. nams, ed. New Yorks The Matmiltin Company. 1000, pp. ^Sl- 
<31; N". L. Cace, ed., Itandbtyoi: of Revareh «n Teaching. Chicago.' lUnd Mc.VaUy & 
Comfaoy, 1963, pp. 566-5T0. 
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The directors of Project SIMILE slate that they bolicsc simulatioos ^ 
important because tlic%' arc con\mtional enough in appearance sm 
superficial effect to gain acceptance into the public school system, but at 
the same time they excite students aliout learning, help them to Jean 
how to learn (by prosx)Ving inquiry), pron'tlc experimental tools for 
learning, and inSuence the classroom climate so that subsequent scsskns 
allow for more relexnnt learning actnities (12:21). 


Avmo-Msu^L Tlie “new media* instructional materials proride bou 
dsTiamic moti\-ation and instructional methodolog)'. Modem schools jk 
equipped with expensive equipment for the use of teachers. Students rf 
today, almost without exception, accept audio-xisual materials and coo- 
mumcalion media as part of Uioir worltl Their pcfcrenecs for thrsr 
media are marled. Chapter 10 discusses the XTilues in detail. Briefly, tbry 
proridc the following: 

1. New scope and deplli to the motivational repertoire 

2. Understandings based on concrete malcri.iU and ideas 

3. Appeal for all the senses 

4. Adaplabilit)- for all ag« and abilities 

5 Illustration, elariflcation, and undentandings 

6 Helpfulness in the learning and perfecting of slills 

7 Stimulation for further study 

Audio-sisual materials are not subject areas. Tlie\- ore instnirt>«“ 
mal^ and techniques that can be applied to practieallv any disdpliof- 
Thetr scope will be discussed in Uler chapters. 

THE LA»oR.ATORr stTVATios- In Chapters 10 and 11 Uie laboratcay b 
discussed as an instructional todmique. Here we merely emphasize W 
^ moHrational doxicc. as a “discovery-inquiry" approa** 

Students often find incenUves in laboratory situations that are 
in other m^ctional approaches. Students entering high school toay^ 
«^lly intngucd. Many of the new departmental curricula cmpl^’ .* 
latoratory approach; examples arc found L mathematics, biolog)’. 
cal scienre. chemistry, and foreign languages. 

Like all motnxitional approaches, the laboratory design has limitab<^ 
® the study may become mechanical and P^' ’ 

*ere are Lmited opportunities for wbal expression; and it is difficult » 
apply the approach to all curriculum areas. 

TOKs held reseaboi, hesocrce persons, communttt sTVvr 
gam these materials and resources arc discussed fullv in Chapter 10> 
^ motirational resource activities they should not be ox-crlooVed bert- 
Implementation in these areas has imt been spelled out as ha« 
boos; hence each teacher must study and ex^riment xvith appli«wr^ 
&me suggestions on uUlizalion of these rSources will be found «« 
Chapter 10. 





yM/Jj Hen! !!> AasViA ^raupt ^rvckled by e<tfttem;wrsr<j tcho/>}! 

offer unequaled opportunUics for dialogiie on Utues rangfng from the morohlij of King 
Anhur't iniglils lo todaq’t illicil use of dmps In smoll groups students odeonce and 
defend ideas. (Courtesy Glenhrook South Illgh Sctiool {Gleiiiiew, ItlinohJ, photo l»j 
Ed Baker and J F. Borottsll } 








Although the relationship beturoi ercalnity and tfHelhgence mat/ be unclear, the 
rerpotue of a student to a feedy chosen indniduel ptoject u ^m(fecf onfy by his 
imagination and effort. LislUssness and indifference disappear. (Courteti/ Werf Junior 
High School [Warren, Ohio/.} 



Yoiitfi u-anf to he heard. Smatt ifuciistioti group* provided h\j contemporary jc/iools 
o^er unequaled opportunities for dialogue on inu«i ranging from the morahtij of King 
Arthur’s knights to today's liliclt use of drugs. In small groups students advance and 
defend ideas (Courtesy Olenbrook South High School [ClenLtew, HlinoisJ, photo by 
Ed Baker and J F. Borottsfci ) 
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ImieimiJa ««l rf<« Lutlt»on> «nJ topped. (Coi.rto>v \l«n /..nior 

High Sc/icwl nVorr«t, Ohio].) 



Some hands go up, some do nol— <i familur scene <n manij clossfoonii. Modern 
teachers are tcconiing increasingly atoore of ncuer apitroaehes to materials and pro- 
cedures that proeide for a more style of learning (Coiirlesij Haijlheon 

Education Company) 



CHAPTER 8 


Teaching 

Procedures: 

Individualized 

and Varied 

Instructional 

Procedures 


The discussion thus far has been related to activities involved in the 
instruction of large and small groups. These groups are made up of 
individuals, and it is \s*ith and about these individuds that we are con* 
cemed. A democratic society accepts the adage that the chain is no 
stronger than its individual links. 

To the schools come all the pupils. This is a broad statement because it 
includes the gifted, the slow, and the average insofar as scholastic abilities 
are involved; it also includes the shy and the aggressive; the balanced and 
the maladjusted; those who have a high degree of self •concern and those 
with concern for others; those who enjoy ideas and those who enjoy 
people and things; those who have natural artistic talents and those who 
do not. Teachers have always been concerned uith individuals, whether 
their instniction is organized aroimd large classes, small classes, or a 
single student The question is how they can best give optimum service. 

People must react individually in order to leain. They can profit from 
the shared experience of others, but in order really to leam, persons must 
in some way make these esperiences their o^vn. To leam, they repeat or 
interpret the experience, l^eaming is unique in many ways; it cannot be 
forced upon a person, except in a minor sort of way. Each person s learn- 
ing pattern is his own. 

In recent years there has been a resurgence of individualized work in 
the secondary school. The climate today favors extending capable stu- 
dents more than was done a lew years ago; also, slower stud«7ts 
are prorided wth greater assistance with their scholastic and per- 
sonal problems. Varioiis plans are being tried; their applications and 
values vary widely. Teachers will do well to evaluate ^ese plans and 
select those that seem appropriate: 


ISl 
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MEANS INVOLVED IN INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
In order to accomplish individual shidy and learning, teachers provide 
varied activities. All the means involve in individual instruction have 
some merit, but some have more than others. Wc shall discuss the ones 
most commonly used. 

INDIVIDVAL PROJECTS ASD PROBLEMS 

Project work allows much leeway for students to pursue interests in depth 
if they have the inibafive, abihty, skills, and persistence. All students have 
these traits but in different degrees. Consequently, the teacher recognizes 
that stud«Jt projects will vary in comprehensiveness and creativity. 

SELECTING A PROJECT TeachcTS gujde and direct students in the selec- 
tion of projects, but they are careful not to dictate. Student selections are 
made after listening to the teacher's talks on significant topics, reading, 
observing demonstrations, examining community problems, discussing 
national problems, talking with peers, viexving films and television pro- 
grams, and the like. For some students, the teacher may have to prepare 
a list of projects from which selections are to be made. The hope is that 
this will be rare. 

Project approaches in learning are appropriate for both group and indi- 
vidual instruction The chief ingredient in project teaching is motivation, 
for students need sufficient interest in a given activity to initiate, plan, 
execute, and evaluate it. Many students have enough dn\’e and inquisi- 
tiveness to have one or more projects or problems they would like to 
tackle in a concerted manner. For those who have not, the teacher's job 
is to arouse them and to guide tliem into an activity they \vill find 
interesting and worthwhile. 

These are the main questions in deciding what projects to choose: Is 
the activity of value to the student? Is It appropriate for the student in 
terms of time and talent? Are there sufficient resources — facilities, equip- 
ment, personnel — to achieve a solution? Is the project pertinent to the 
course? 

COMPLETION AND EVALUATION Although Students will require assistance 
from the teacher, each will work out die project largely by himself. He 
will need to read, to explore, to investigate and to create as the project 
progresses. Such activities help him to gain the knowledge, insight, skill, 
and appreciation that are parts ot his education. 

At the outset the student should know diat his project will require real 
effort on his part. He will not he able to ride along on the ideas and 
efforts of others. He should work out his plan and submit it to the teacher 
for approval. This plan will mtall objectives; procedures or plan of 
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attack; materials needed; and limitations, difficulties, or possible obstacles 
(hat can be foreseen. 

Many people have the idea that the project is a useful technique only 
with superior students. This is not troe. Slower students profit enormously 
from project svork, but they require more assistance from the teacher, 
more encouragement, a longer time in whidi to accomplish their objec- 
tives, and simpler problems. A successful individual study project may 
stimulate the student as no other activity can. Success is a precious coin, 
and all students need a certain amount of it. The student who all through 
school has been the last to I>c chosen by his peers in games or class 
activities, and the first to be eliminated in competition, needs the feel of 
success. The project may bring this feeling. Experience has shown (hat 
successfully completed projects develop confidence. 

Usually, projects arc judged by the teacher, but it is also important 
to have ilje student, and possibly other students, judge ivhat has been 
accomplished. In an art or shop class the project is visible and of course is 
seen by evcrj’ono. In social studies, science, foreign language, or litera- 
ture this may not be so. In most instances, therefore, the work accom- 
plished should be brought to the attention of the class. Even in making a 
presentation of his project, the pupil leams. 
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MEANS INVOLVED IN INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
In order to accomplish individual study and learning, teachers provide 
varied activities. All the means im-olv^ in individual instruction have 
some merit, but some have more than odiers. We shall discuss the ones 
most commonly used. 

INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS AND PROBLEMS 

Project work allows much leeway for students to pursue interests in depth 
if they have the initiative, ability, skills, and persistence. All students have 
these traits but in diBerenl degrees. Consequently, the teacher recognizes 
that student projects will vary in comprehensiveness and creativity. 

SELECTING A PROJECT Tcachcrs guide and direct students in the selec- 
tion of projects, but they are careful not to dictate. Student selections are 
made after listening to the teacher's talks on significant topics, reading, 
obser\Tng demonstrations, examining community problems, discussing 
national problems, talking svith peers, viewing films and television pro- 
grams. and the like. For some students, the teacher may have to prepare 
a list of projects from which selections are to be made. The hope is that 
this will be rare. 

Project approaches in learning are appropriate for both group and indi- 
vidual instruction The chief ingredient in project teaching is motivation, 
for students need sufficient interest in a given activity to initiate, plan, 
execute, and evaluate it. Many students have enough drive and inquisi- 
tiveness to have one or more projects or problems they would like to 
tackle in a concerted matmer. For those who have not, the teacher's job 
is to arouse them and to guide them into an activity they wll find 
interesting and worthwhile. 

These are the main questions in deciding what projects to choose: Is 
the activity of value to the student? Is it appropriate for the student in 
terms of time and talent? Are there sufficient resources — facilities, equip- 
ment, personnel — to achieve a solution? Is the project pertinent to the 
course? 

COMPLETION AND EVALUATION Alffiough studcnts Will require assistance 
from the teacher, each will work out the project largely by himself. He 
will need to read, to explore, to investigate, and to create as the project 
progresses. Such activities help him to gain the knowledge, insight, skdll, 
and appreciation that are parts of hfc education. 

At the outset the student should know that his project will require real 
effort on his part. He will not be able to ride along on the ideas and 
efforts of others. He should wrak out his plan and submit it to the teacher 
for approval. This plan will entail objectives; procedures or plan of 
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PUPIL EFFORT Again, it is the pupil who must finally do the job. If he 
expects to leain, no teacher can do it for him. He must be so motiraled 
diat he desires to read, to learn new vocabulary', tc know more about a 
topic, or to experiment furdier. Conc«>tration is particularly an individual 
matter. Good study skills arc basic and important, as are the habits and 
attitudes of work. 

Teachers have been prone to assume that every child has a desire to 
learn, to excel in schoohvork. Instructors has-e expected that the home 
u'ould nurture this desire to leam. Tt^y’s teachers go beyond this 
assumption. They try to show students «diy they should work, why effort 
is important to them. This they do, not by mere admonition, but by pre- 
cept, by specific acts, and by creating a learning environment. 

HOSfESVoRK Homework is essentially indtridual wmrk, and the teacher 
assumes that the student possesses proper u'ork-study skills to do it by 
himself. 

Homework has become an issue in some communities with teachers and 
parents taking sides— sometimes one way and sometimes another. Many 
relevant questions soon arise when homwork is considered: Hmv much 
uork is reasonable? Should it be the same for all students? How should 
it be evaluated? Should students with out-of-school jobs and chores be 
excused? 

Teachers should become familiar with the policy of the school, ns well 
as the abilities and maturity levels of the students. Regardless of the pollcj’ 
of the school, the teacher should be aware of the problems related to 
home^vork assignments. 

In the first place, when a teacher assigns homework without knowing 
what other teachers expect of a student, as is usually the case, dernands 
upon the student's time can easily become excessive. Furthermore, it is 
well to realize that a student may engage in acthities other than classsvork 
in school wluch he considers important, for example, private music lessons. 

( Homework was also discussed in Chapter 6. A rerirnv of this sct:tion will 
be helpful.) 

Work-study skills ^xcD siom’ATioK The idea that good work-study 
skills are geared to motivation has been implied in the foregoing para- 
graphs. Unless the interest and the will to study arc present, the teacher 
faces a losing battle in teaching ^cient work-study skills and in building 
effective habits. 

^Vilcs has said, “a motis'ated student is one with a purpose"; and 
“Moti%'ation is closely associated with the values that a pupil holds" 
(23 20S-209). PurpiKe is many-headed, and is developed in various ways 
and under various cronditions. MoUvalion in association with attitudes and 
skills is learned, and there is much teachers can do to bring it alxRit. 
This is what the psychologists call the Taw of effect." Tcadim do have 
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pupils, wliefher there shall be quietness, or how much movement about 
the classroom should be permitted. 

Supervised study is not a time for the teacher to catch up on some 
personal reading or letter wnting. or on correcting student papers. He 
must be on call by all students Usually, he moves among the class, 
ready to give assistance Loss dosely supersised work is carried over to 
free periods or for work at home. Supervision in the laboratory depends 
upon student maturity and the nature of the work. The laboratory will 
be discussed as a separate topic later. 

WORK-STUDY SKILLS 

Secondary school teachers know very well that tliey cannot assume their 
students have learned how to work and study. Because for want of these 
skills many students fail, the procedures and habits of study must be 
learned in high school. The junior high sdiool, in particular, is concerned 
srith improving the v\ ork-study skills of the pupils 

Study skills are more than just the ability to read widi comprehension. 
Also involved is the ability to lake notes, to vvTite a paper, to do reference 
work, to make written and oral reports, to skim and to read carefully, to 
get ideas from the spoken word, and to pkin and outline. But study skills 
involve recall and association of knowledge as well ns acquisition. Weak* 
ness in any of these often spells ineOidcnt and unsuccessful work. 

EVTRY TtAciisR IS INVOLVED The promotion of good work-study habits 
and skills is the business of every teacher Some sdiools have tried initiat- 
ing general how-lo-study courses, but these have met with indifferent 
success. Such courses arc popular with neither teaelicrs nor students. 
There is a specificity about how to study, a uniqueness about studying 
each course. Although the ability to read with reasonable speed and 
understanding is a general one. there arc also specific reading skills in 
every subject. For example, reading and analv'aing a mathematical prob- 
lem involves different skalls from those used in reading and interpreting a 
poem. This understanding has led to a belief among teachers that work- 
study skills should be thought of as interdisciplinary. 

Much of the goal of tcadiing students how to study can be accom- 
plished in making assignments. Teachers know that it is pointless to make 
such remarks as “Study well,'’ “Do dus caTcfully." and the like. Better 
results are achieved, first, by making sure that every studenr hiows what 
the assignment is, its length, purpose, and whether it involves just read- 
ing, written work, or problem solutions. To accompany and direct reading 
assignments, teachers fumbh students mimeographed study guides, lists 
of questions, outlines, exercises to be followed, or problems to be solved. 
Sometimes the work is written on the clalkboard, but this is a wasteful 
activity for the teacher, and for die students, too, if it is to be copied, 
and if the directions are more than simple page notations. 
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THE LABORATORY IN INDIVIDOJU. STUDY 

The laboratory is becoming less of a faciltty where large classes of stu- 
dents work on common assignments performing experiments by recipes. 
Much of this sort of activity is perfomied by the teacher as demonstration. 
But laboratories are places for depth study, investigation, analysis, and 
research by bright students, and students svith real, identified problems 
and projects. There is much about science that can be read, but there is 
ako that which must be tested, measured, manipulated, and perceived. 

Group work wall also be found in the science laboratorj’, the industrial 
arts shop, and the music and art studios. A much more permissive climate 
prevails in these situations than in most discussion classrooms. The teacher 
allows as much freedom as the situation will permit. But when one or 
more students interfere with the work of others, waste time in aimless 
u’andcring, endanger the safetj' of fellow students, or create rfiaos, their 
freedom will have to be restricted for the good of the group. The labora- 
tory instructor will likely circulate about the room to give help wherever 
ne^ed. 

Workshop and laboratory sessions for nonscience and nonshop classes 
are becoming increasingly popular with high schools. It is realized that 
Joaming is more than reading and talking. Today, there are English 
laboratories, mathematics laboratories, economic laboratories, and so on. 
Indeed, any classroom can be arranged for a laboratory type of activity. 
The laboratory feature calls for “space freedom," along with movable 
chairs, tables, counters, racks, closets, electrical connections, darkening 
facilities, library units, exliibit cases, tackboards, filing cases, and similar 
fea hires. 

Procedures or methods are more important than the physical feahucs 
because learning focuses on individuals, committees, small groups, or 
average-sized classes. All students may be on a common task, or they may 
be working on numerous projects or assipunents. In the workshop or 
laboratory organization, a clear understanding by students of their goals 
is important. 

iMpnovisiN'c Few schools are fortunate enough to have the varict)* of 
facilities and fi.xtur« that modem-day organization and teaching method 
favor. The situation at its best was outlined above. But, if teadiers do not 
have such ideal conditions, they can, if they wish, improrise. Students are 
extremely cooperative and, (ogether with the teacher, can work wonders. 
With the teacher's desk, a worktable, and a few side chairs, many nesv 
groupings are possible. By makiag shelv’es from plain boards and con- 
struction blocks, files from orange crates or apple Ixrxes, tack space from a 
w-all covered with monk’s cloth or burbp, the teacher can create a work- 
ing area with a new atmosphere. 
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difficulty in providing “continuing reinforcement.'’ Motivation and all 
other behavior patterns must Mng satisfaction to the student. The sub- 
ject of motivation was discussed in tiie preceding chapter. At this time 
our objective is merely to point out that the relationship between work- 
study skills and incentive easts and is very vital. 

INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 

In independent work much emphasis is placed on locating and collecting 
data, on organizing material, and on reporting it. 

LiBRARV The emphasis on individual study places a new value on the 
library as a research center. Mahar has pointed out that more and more 
class library units are being developed, and that libraries are being used 
less and less as mass study halls.* As gifted students are given more en- 
couragement, as more project assignments are made, and as the science 
interest continues, the library becomes increasingly important. It will be 
more fully discussed later in the diapler. 

New types of instructional materials, such as prerecorded tapes, discs, 
and programmed devices, should be housed in the book library or the 
audio-visual center. In some instances, a school has a valuable collection 
of foreign language tapes. 'These may quite appropriately be catalogued 
and housed in a library or audio-visual center, or even in the expanded 
facilities of the language laboratory. Teaching machines and programmed 
materials must be housed someivhere— in the library, the A-V center, or 
in a separate laboratory. Also, there roust be space for their use, probably 
for group instructional use, but more likely for individual study. 

FzELO INVESTIGATION Without question todays students do more re- 
search and investigation than did students of a decade or two ago. Reading 
and research go beyond textbooks, even beyond the library, as students 
search for primary data m order to document their answers to dynamic 
questions and problems. Singly or in committee groups, students probe 
the community for the raw tfata it holds. 

BEPORTD.-C Sharing the results of study and investigation has a new 
emphasis in the high school of today. Lackadaisical oral reports before a 
class are passe. Even book reports go far beyond telling the story. They 
resemble researched literary criticisms. Reports are made in writing and 
orally. Oral reports may be made individually or may be a part of a 
panel or a seminar. It is not unusual to tape reports so that they can be 
used by other classes or individuals. Taped reports may also be kept for 
use in later years. 

* Mary Helen Mahar, “Promising Practices in Secondary School Libraries " N<rt>oiviI 
Assoctaiion of Secondary School Pnncipob 43 (November 1959), 13-19. 
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depth; liowotr, it seems appropriate at tliis point to mention the effect of 
the modem computer on instructional methods. Compnlers do many 
things when programmed or told to do so. Electronic computers vary 
from V'cy-punchcd cards or paper tapes to coded and documented mag- 
netic tape, drams, and discs that can record, organize, sort, store, retrics-c, 
and transmit information of any sort. 

Uses in the schools range from administrative, secretarial, and library 
to instruction in the classroom. A number of higli scitools and universities 
arc already gearing some of tlicir instruction into computer operation. 
Computers used In this manner arc highly sophislieat*^ teaching ma- 
chines. Into computers data can 1>e fed that describe complete worlc-shuly 
orders and understandings for units of instruction. The student cm obtain 
a print-out of bis sVills and understandings at daily, weekly, or olJjer in- 
tervals. Such a print-out can tell both teacher and student what ha.s 
already been done, and what needs to be done. Instniction can be in- 
dividualized in an almost unheard-of manner. An instructional aid of this 
Idnd calls for a new hind of imagination and skill on the part of teachers. 
Current dcs'olopmcnts in CAI (computer-assisted instniction) have l)ccn 
summarized as follows: 

The computer can provide lessons tailored to individual neerls so that a student 
can regulate the rate of inailcation, as it were, in (rmis of his own ability to 
progress. The imparting of knowledge can be done in writing, through still pic- 
tures, moving pictures, voice, or combinations of these. Hesponset con be made 
by pressing buttons, operating tj-pewrifer IcjboanU. h)- voice, or by using other 
alternatives. One of the fascinating possibilities is that Ixsth students and teach- 
ers can be supplied with a record of progress at any point in the currinihim. . . .* 


ORGANIZATION RELATED TO MCTIIOD OF 
handling individual DIFFERKNCES 

Evctj’ foadicr knows that great differences exist in indisrdtuh In traits 
»nd Iwhavlor, but surprisingly bltle in the ss-ay of realistic aAiptations is 
done nliout it. Such a statement needs no documentation; however, some 
discussion (s ncedevl to sliow the scope, nature, and the genera! logistics 
of the topic Tlic range of Individttal unlrjucncss is as great as the numl>er 
of people involved. 

Tlie Declaration of Indcpenilmcc affirms, *Alf men ore cnrited erjiul." 
tlut is, tlicj- hasr cert-tin inalierahJe rights; but no asrumptJon is made 
that all persons are the same In such nwttm as srr. color, gnirtics. ethnic 
Iwclgrwmcl. social or economic position, or pljjsical measurement. How- 
c»Tr. a riation built on the principles of fre^m ami crjual/ty of opjior- 
tunity for all has triesl to fashion a scIkxiI sv-stem to Et this cretlo. Ton 
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In some instances, schools, even witfi average or better science labora- 
tory facilities, have found that some of their gifted students need more 
equipment and assistance than the school is able to provide. At times 
cooperative arrangements have been made with large industrial concerns 
in Uie community for a few students to go to the industrial laboratories on 
released time to pursue their advanced work. 

PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS, 
COMPUTERIZATION, AND OTHER MATERIALS AND 
TECHNIQUES DESIGNED FOR 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 

P/tOGRABiMED INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

In the last analysis most instructional materials are designed for individ- 
ual use. Books, although used individually, are mass media. They are 
bought in great numbers and passed from one class or one individual to 
another. Workbooks, small outline maps, pamphlets, and many similar 
items are classified as consumable media. Programmed lesson materials 
(see Chapter 11) are sometimes bound as books, but in other instances 
they are provided as sheets, rolls, or strips for use in a teaching machine. 
Some of the programmed materials are consumed; others are not. Non- 
textbooks on the shelves of the library act as programmed, nonconsumed 
learning materials. They are used by one student at a time to help solve 
an individual problem. 

It is quite likely that the profession will see a great deal more of teach- 
ing machines and programmed learning in the years ahead. These pro- 
grams base one of their chief claims on the fact that they are geared for 
individual instruction. The need may be for remedial assistance, for drill 
(reinforcement), or for advanced work in a subject or area. In the first 
two instances, the teacher’s lime is saved, and in the last, gifted high 
school students may be forging ahead with work ordinarily done in the 
first year or two of college. This is notably true in the sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages. Thousands and thousands of copies of the 
programmed book Eng/»s/i 2600 have been sold to college students over 
the country, not because it is a required text, but because it permits a 
sharpening of language skills by die individual on his own time. 

Workbooks, boon or bane? Without passing on the merits of these in- 
structional materials, it is pointed out here that they fit the program of 
individualized instruction. 'They are simple, programmed materials pro- 
viding drill and thus are an aid for busy teachers. They are usually ex- 
pendable, and for this reason are not as generally used as the textbook. 

CO.WPUTEBtZAT/O.V IN EDUCATION 

Technological tentacles reach die schoolroom as well as the office and 
the factoiy. Elsevvhere the so-called new media will be discussed in some 
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c. Continuation 

d. ^^’o^l:•stud)• (analogous to Antiodi College plan) 
c. Exceptional children 

5. Nongraded: “Phasing* \-s. “grading" 

H. Personnel 

1. Gilted teachers for accelerated; retarded; delinquent 

2. Tutors 

3. Counselors 

4. Paraprofessionals 

III. Methods and teaching techniques 

1. Team teaching 

2. Flexible scheduling 

3. Special equipment, electronic and othensase 

4. Special facilities; laboratories, shops, studios 

5. Learning resource centers 

6. Variable-sized classes 

7. Multiple classes 

8. Shared scr>-iccs 


9. Student (poor) assistance 

As subioct content of the cutiiculuni nirics. so otII methods anti re- 
sources as imaginative uses appear. At one time the focus of attention sv-as 
on Uic average student, but today the tsvo cstremes-gifted or t^ented 
and slow or disadvantaged— receive more attenHon. It must also be men- 
tioned that cusTiculum change is in metamotpbosis as much from gos^ 
emmcntal override and assUtanco as from nothin the ptofesston. Such 
psogmms as .uesnsrAnr, (fedcra! asnstanco for preschool ^ueution), 
rotlosv ■nmofc, ( Weml assistance for special gto^s of cfuldmn nho 
have started in the ,m.nsr.snr pm-mm). r.so: (Ibojccts to Advantn 
CreatisOtv in Education), sasrA (Volunteers in 

■rest. (Teaching English as a Second Language). rca-( Personal, rrfCm- 
riculum Projesi), and other operations and proems have ertirer a direct 
or an indirect Ijcaring on the fornwl school cumculunu 
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often the matter has rested principally on lip SCTvice, but in some instances 
genuine and even realistic attempts have been made to implement the 
principles. To assume that students are equally literate is a fallacy. Some 
find pleasure in theoretical discussion; others do not. Some enjoy science; 
others prefer the arts. Some are disturbed when questions and problems 
do not fall into neat and precise arrsngements; others en/oy putting un- 
organized ideas into logical order. These individuals arc challenged by 
the need for classification and identification. 

As culture increases and society becomes more complex, such differ- 
ences present many new problems. Society attempts to hold more and 
more of its school-age j*outh until graduation. There is now more to he 
learned by more students. And, the interests, aptitudes, dispositions, atti- 
tudes, aspirations, and home backgrounds vary enormously. All tlrese 
variations come to school with the students. 

Schools, hovvever, cannot solve all the problems inherent in group and 
individual differences. Merely going to school does not create or guarantee 
equal opportunity. In addition to the broad generalized differences in race, 
color, creed, mental ability, and socioeconomic factors, there arc those of 
subtler nature— security, sodal antagonisms, emotional balance, interests, 
health, and so on and oru Even sibling and twins differ much from one 
another. Individual difference means as many different things as those 
who use the phrase attnbute to It. 

MEETING THE PROBLEM OF I.VDIV/Dt/At DtFFERESCES 
Schools on the average have not been unavv'are of these problems. Pre- 
scriptions as to how best to deal with them vary considerably. The follow- 
ing outline sketdies in some of dre schemes. A casual glance at die history 
of education will reveal many more. 

School Attempts to Care for Individual Differences 

I. School Organization 

1. Heterogeneous grouping: Variations in content and teaching 

method 

2. Homogeneous groujrag 

a. Enrichment coupled with evaluated achievement grouping 

b. Special classes — ^languages, arts, basic skilb, emotionally dis- 
turbed, etc. 

3. Acceleration 

a. Grade skipping 

b. Irregular promotirms 

4. Special schools 

a. Academic — science, langnage, for example, Boston, Philadel- 
phia. and the Bronx High School of Science 

b. Vocational — ^business, industrial arts, agriculture 
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teaching has had a spectacular gtovrth. In the early 1960s it was a cento 
of controversy. Although still not accepted hy all educators, the concepts 
and procedures of team teaching, cooperative teachmg, or team p'anmng 
-whatever it is called-have been responsiljle for a recsanunation of both 
the departmentalized high school organization and the seU-contarn^cd 
classroom of the elementary school At the very least, team tochmg has 
provided a fresh approach to some enrrent organizational problems. 

Team teaching aims at a reorganization of teachers, studmts, and 
schedules; reassignment of curriculum and class scheduto; change in 
staffing patterns; and more eztensive use of technologi^ aids. Is « 
hie to develop more funv the intellectual capacities of students through 
such reorganimHons? Cin Euidity and fleidbility in school orgamzahon 
assUt educators in providing the type of educaUon that society seems to 
demand? How can a better knowledge of individual Mmenccs, a better 
utilization of teachers, an improved understanding of ability groupings 
a vvillingness to eiperiment with radicaUy new ideas m class size, and 
the like, contribute to educational effectiveness? 

TC*M -rcAtousc vt P-Acncc By definition, team tMching impto that 

two or more leachers assume the responsibility of "w ng og 

or a signifimnt part of the instruction of a designated ^up 
The aSTgement may be so complete that the entire school propam fol- 
lows the tom plan, in the other hand, team teachmg may 
one subiect or to a group of related subjects as in a core. j'™ “ 
applicable to both the elementary and die a^msS 

for esample, only the English teachers for the seventh grade me invph rf 
because all teach csactly the same coottmt; m another 
might group all departments in three divisions-humanines (English 
soil foreitp, languages), science (sciences, 

arts and physical education (physical edmetion, home 
art). Faiwes and departments in a school may be ' 

into toms or the arrangement may cover only “ smicturc in this 

Anderson uses a plcturSouc metaphor to dcsdibe the structure in this 
manner; 'Many of the soialled team leaching pro|ects es^'ly ’""’>■ 
secondary schib, are in effect voluntary Werations of sotoej to^ 
ers-to particiicnts have, metaphorically Htokmg. touched finger, 

vviffiout interlocking desirable feature, at- 

Team teaching embodies In many irmnnnl 

tributed to departmental organization: Reminded 
togedirr. suh^up, arc easily J^Sth 

academic interests and education, and cUssroo 


* Hobert 11. Andenon. Trarhina in o "'erU of Chang 
World, Inc.. 1966. p &t. 


be presided with 
Srw Yoti. Ilircourt. Brae*- tt 
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not enough. Someone has said that meeting individual difference “is not a 
technique, it is a way of life." 

Without administrative adjustment teachers svfth heterogeneous classes 
will wish to try such suggestions as these: 

Use a laboratory situation. In a laboratory situation students work as 
individuals or as groups on various problems and with various instruc- 
tional materials while the teacher acts as consultant. Not only is it possi- 
ble to ensure variety in problems and projects and in the use of resources; 
it IS possible to make adjustments in lime and in remedial work as needed. 

Use more than one textbook. It is important to select reading references 
that vary in difficulty, as well as in appeal and in point of view. 

Form subgroups within the class. The teacher may help one group while 
another group works alone Croups should be flexible so that the composi- 
tion of the one being given instruction may vary as needed. 

Male assignments of different lecels of difficulty. In a class that has 
to meet the general education needs of all students and the specialized 
needs of a few, differentiated assignments become a necessity. However, 
in any subject there should be not only basic requirements that arc com- 
mon to all, but also more advanced work for those who have the interest 
and ability to pursue the subject at higher levels. 1 1 should be pointed out 
that an assignment common to all does not necessarily mean that everyone 
must do the same thing in order to meet the requirements of the assign- 
ment. 

Use more group activity. Croups should be so organized that tliere 
svill be several centers of interest, requiting various skills and resources 
for their development. 

Use a variety of ecalualion procedures. No matter how wide a range 
of activities and resources is used in the class to take care of individual 
differences, the efforts of the teacher will be defeated if all evaluation is 
based on tests that measure mastery of subject matter, \vith everyone 
expected to attain the same standard. In physical education, for example, 
evaluation that is based on skill in peiformance alone is inadequate in the 
appraisal of the total objectives of the course. 

All these procedures have been used by experienced teachers with some 
degree of success in providing for individual differences in the classroom. 
In the discussion that follows, special consideration svill be given to two 
groups of students, the slow and the ^fted. 

TEAM TEACH72VC 

At first glajice team teaching may seem to be strictly an administrative 
procedure but it is not. Appearing late in ffie 1950s. a plan called team 
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TYPES OF COOPERATIVE TEACHING 
Informal 


Simple, voluntary collaboration with- 
out structure or assumption of perma- 
nence. 

Division of responsibility to simplify 
worUoad or preparation. 

Interchange of pupils for specafic 
grouping purposes. 

Combining of classes for specific ex- 
periences. 


Informal team structure with volun- 
tary mcmbenhip and relative ease of 
withdrawal {“cheese wedges”).* 

Older teacher working with an ap- 
prenUce or younger teacher (relation- 
ship temporary) . 


Formal 


Formalized team structure ^vith lead- 
enhlp designated on a corttiiming or 
rotating basis; leader primarily a chair- 
man, peer status emphasized { pi* 
tm").f 

Teacher or teachers assisted by teacher 
aide on a continuing basis. 


Formalized team structure on hierar- 
chical basis, leader in assumed perma- 
nent role and with salary supplement 
or equivalent remuneration (“pyra- 
mid").} 

Formalized hierarchical structure with 
several leveb of responsibihty above 
that of teacher. 


• “Cheese Wedge’ 


t-KeTm- t -Pyiamid- 


T = Teacher 


T = Teacher 


TL = Team Leader 
ST = Senior Teacher/ 

specialist 

T = Teacher 


Teaching team vary in so* „£ 4o or more teachers 

tion. Usually, a team has a ^ ^ _„„p, but one member ol 

assumes joint responsibihty lor -nus wrson serves as chair- 

the team is designated varying degrees ol leadership, 
man of the plaiming sessions and oeroses y 
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appropriate equipment and fumishings. The plan allows every subject to 
be taught by a speciabst, yet preserves the interrelations of content and 
learning. Hopefully, too, it makes optimum use of all the skills and knowl- 
edges of every staff member of a school. But, as is pointed out by all 
authorities, die team idea must be accepted as cooperative: there must be 
integral involvement of all the tcadiers, A paper team organization is not 
enough; teachers must plan together, instruct together, evaluate together. 
These efforts should include those of all tlic personnel of the team- 
teachers, assistants, interns, poraprofessionals, and anyone else involved. 
The team teaching is based on the following hypotheses: 

The best teachers in a school are shared by more students. Tliis statement 
approaches Alfred North Whitehead’s remark that students need an 
"exposure to greatness.” 

Teachers are provided with a schedule that allou’s time for belter prepa- 
ration and planning. Aides are usually provided to take care of typing, 
mimeographing, proclonng, arranging for equipment, and the like. 
Teachers get more help from the nonteaching branches of the school: test 
service, school office, guidance, audio-visual services, and the library. 
Teachers should have, and can have, more exact knowledge of their stu- 
dents. 

The best teachers In any system are entitled to recognition. 

Teachers can grow and keep abreast of increasing knowledge. 

Teachers do not plan and work in isolation. The team approach minimizes 
repetitious effort 

Teachers make better use of teaching techniques and technological de- 
vices. 

Neiv teachers arc more quickly and easily oriented and assimilated. 
Students arc given new responsibility for their progress. 

Students develop better study habits. 

Special student needs are more easily diagnosed, and remedial assistance 
is more easily planned. 

Flexibility permits groupings and re^upmgs of students. 

The plan provides for fiexible class size. 

Resource people from outside the school are more easily used. 

It can be quickly seen that in practice both formal and informal team 
plans have emerged. Anderson * summarizes them in this manner: 


‘Anderson, p. 88. 
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ot time. These sroupings are veqr Beaible and the need for them fre- 
quently gton-s out of problems or ideas Brst brought up in large group 
meetiugs Ncsv time modules employed in most team teaching sitaatrons- 
15-, 20-, or 30-minute blochs instead of the eonvendonal 4o- or 5o-mmute 
periods-lend effectiveness to seminar groupings. In these ^ups 
spend a great deal of time in developing commumcabon skills m cnbral 
thinldag, in adsancing and defending ideas, and iti interpwrsona ^ ® ‘ 

Teachers usually conceive of their rote as that of a gtii e ra er 
-giver of knowl V- Often teachem find it more ddBcult to guide than 

'°i'Sidual‘l^e, and small group instruction all call for vmed s^rf 
faciliSes, such ^seminar rooms, large lecture rrmms, and small ^dy »d 
uurt amas, such as booths and cubicles. Nesv schooU are bemg 
provisions for such fadhties. Movable partitions pn^o e ^ 
Haidity required by this type of organiradon. Eristmg 
problems, but not insurmountable ones. In fact, some ^ ^ . 

are found in some of the older buUdings. At dmes a fevv P^hom^ ^e 
removed at small cost. There are. of course, some 
toriums, enfeterias, or even vveU-Bghted 

not be tiered to be used effectively. Seminar-smed areas F^nt ^ 

difficulty. Individual study areas may he screen v ™ „,ui make 

<ac«, ^rkrooms. shops, or clcoets. Only a few- nunor ctogj u^Ae 

much open libraiy space available as individual s X 

Imaginadon and cooFtnUon by administration and staff are the chief 

ingredients. 

rra.v. maemno, nvaroarrou Some rnidrs feel S’®' ^ 
have the maturity that, theoretimlly at lei^ *= P'™ 

that costs are too “S'- ^^eStie deviopmeut 

large grouping. But most teachers agree that 

has subjected conventional practices to nme ^n^^ ^ ensiroinent that 

Some educators believe that team teadung feel that it 

appeals to prospeedve feato “tfioS ^ 

breaks a lockstep and provides professional 
Vdidonal plans.V - ®> •>" yJTiami ptdd“ 

oafired knowledge can be usjl mom MyjB 

snsvver to the quahty of stndenl \ proFrly advised of 

greater moUvabon and learning in depth. ? F t 

die featnms of the scheme, genemlly favor it. Aleraoder says. 

Turn, tedUng hke oflier innovuHons. past and premnl, mcmeds only to the er- 
tent that the following conditions are met: 

1. The broad impheations of the 

— Teachers are reeducated on the job prto . .qtions 

3. Evaluation Ganges proceed along with the mnoh abons. 
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Team leaders axe mature, experienced teachers, and frequently are ^ven 
extra compensation. A team teacher is simply a fully qualified teacher 
who is a member of a teaching team A student teacher or intern teacher 
is usually a senior college student from a teacher-education program who 
is assigned to a team to observe and assist under supervision from the 
team leader. A teacher aide is a noncertified person who worlcs with the 
team in a part-time capacity doing derical, hbrary, or other routine tasks. 
Numerous other arrangements for teadiing teams may include technical 
assistants, audio-visual and language laboratory specialists, for example, 
so that teams consist of professional and paraprofessional personnel. 

Team teaching schedules require dial student time be divided into 
blocks: large group instruction, small group instruction, and individual 
study, with time allotments of 40 percent, 20 percent, and 40 percent, 
respectively, advocated hy the originators of the plan. 

Team teaching makes significant allowance for independent study, a 
condition that is emphasized at every turn in today's education, but one 
that is often difficult to manage. The facts of individual differences have 
been laiosvn for a long tune, but It has been difficult to provide for the 
variety of interests and capabihties that exist. Usually the provision for 
individual differences relies heavily on assigned homework. There is little 
provision for that which is creative or truly independent. The new organ- 
ization of instruction attempts to assist students to assume more responsi- 
bility for their oivn education. Independent learning activities make use 
of reading, ivritmg, viewing, listening, doing, working ivith automated 
teaching devices, experimenting in laboratories, and engaging in many 
other significant activities. There iviU be opportunities for studying in 
depth. Independent study should make provision for both horizontal and 
vertical groivth and Mirichment. As teachers guide independent study, 
more of it can be expected of the older and more mature students. In fact, 
some students may spend as much as 40 percent of their time in inde- 
pendent study. 

Large groups, possibly 100 or more, are feasible, even desirable, and, if 
professionally imderstood and planned, do not result in what one critic 
calls “bargain-basement” education. Large groups can be formed to intro- 
duce units, add neu’ commOT knowledge, summarize, and test. Techniques 
employed in large group teadiing are lecturing, film and television pres- 
entation, and the use of resource speakers. Technological equipment is 
more efficiently used. Large ^oup instruction can be hi^-quality instruc- 
tion and at the same time conserve a certain amount of staff time for 
behind-the-scenes planning and preparation. This time is not to be con- 
sumed by administrative detaiL 

Small groups are usually likened to seminar arrangements — groups of 
fifteen or fewer. The number in a so-called small group might realistically 
be that which can engage in effective discussion for a reasonable period 
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W high schools that have claimed notahle so^s vri* the no„- 
gnded idea include those In Melbourne 

La, Brouard County (Florida); Chippewa Valley, ML Oei^s 
(Michigan); Middletown (Bhode Island); Hurrictme (Utah); 
ellersl Omnty (Colorado); Newton (Massachusetts); and ^irego 
(California). TUs is a represenutive list only; it should be stressed that 
urgrading may be only partial in some instances. i fl„iJ 

r the MelLme High School the students “ “ 

learning situations. -Temporary learning situations od hoc arrangemmts 
caBed pliutei replace the grade organiration. Students mol e 
any time they are ready. A student may, for examp e, re^n i 
phase indefinitelv, whereas another may propess mpi y . 
phases. These phases are learning dimensions destped o P™P 
I relation to Sreir Wvledge of sMlIs; low, mrmmal, med.um, hrgh, 
superior.- • The Melbourne five regular phases are; 

rnum 1 Subjects are dmigoed lor students who need special asstsnuce In nuall 
-rusra iSjSs are designed fa riudent. who need more emphasis on the 
nusi3 designed fa students with average ability in the subject 

man: 4 SublS matter Is designed fa capable students desiring educari.n in 
rmsefi aoghrg=.---^“-t“drS^^^ 

whoare«1lliflgloaisunieresponsibibtyioTUJ«ri/'v e. 

far beyond the normal high school level. 

The nougraded plan at the Middletown ( Rhode 
somewhat Suer Jt In this six-year school 
are they promoted, but progress at their o%vn pace. Rollins says. 

It is expected that the stveahed 'averse complete 

•a « calendar years, and that the on to ad- 

•om^eas of the curriculum «tp oring another field of interest, 

'•anced wort in the areas he has comple^. ^ ^ curriculum In the six 

It b expected, also, that some pufib '”^^^j5evcmenl levels in each of the 
calendar years allotted to it Minimum spe^c High School” 

whject fields are required for gradualioa from the Middletown nign 

m . t- U*»su» ar«» at Middletown is broken down 

Cumculum content m each subject area at complex. In 

into sequential concepts and skills that range from easy to comp 

•B. FruA Bm.™, The fag.^ird Htg- Srhfa. Engtswood CMs, N.,.: Prruri»-Hsl.. 
lac., 1963. p. 50. 

“Br^p.50. -n,* Development of a Kongraded 

‘Sidney p. RoHms. “The Middletown Smmdflfy School Curri- 

Sewodaiy School,” in M’miam M. Alexa^. ^ S ^ jggy 3,9. 

York: Holt. Wnebait and Mmstoo. Inc, !«. p 
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4 Shortcomings are remediedassoonas they are discovered. 

5. Appropriate facilities are obtained. 

6. The financial implications are eonsideml so that the new procedures are rea- 
sonable in their demands for added erpenditures. 

7. Adequate, honest, easily understood information about the changes is pro- 
vided to lay and professional groups.® 

NONCRADED SCHOOLS 

Among the many plans evolved to care for individual differences better 
is the nongraded school. Over a period of many years various educators 
have become disenchanted with the so-called lockstep in school organiza- 
tion whereby students are promoted chiefly by age and time spent rather 
than hy achievement. Over the last two decades a plan has evolved that 
allows individuals and small groups to work together regularly and sys- 
tematically according to their levels of accomplishment, their objectives 
and goals, and their capacities. This plan is presently known as the non- 
graded, the ungraded, or the gradeless school. In 1955 Goodlad • identified 
sixteen schools with some sort of ungraded organization, and estimated 
that possibly 1 percent of the schools in the nation had at least the ele- 
ments of an ungraded pbn. Ten years later an NEA survey showed a 
tremendous growth in the number of such schools.’ Practically all the 
programs were experimental and as a whole touched only one or a few 
schools in a district, but they were found in 57.9 percent of the elementary 
schools and in 3.4 percent of the secondary schools. 

Insofar as the secondary schoob are concerned, the nongraded pbn is 
essentially one that stresses independent study. Achievement in a subject 
area rather than intelligence scores or age is the key to progress. The plan 
thus makes possible an accurate classification of students followed by 
frequent leclassificatioo. In this way students move forward as rapidly as 
they can, and on an individual basis. Students with teacher assistance set 
their own goals in terms of standards compatible with their abilities. 
MOler has defined the characteristics of this school organization: “Tlie 
nongraded school is one without grade Failure and/or retention, in the 
conventional sense; it has individualized instruction with the purpose of 
permitting youngsters to progress as they — individually — show compe- 
tence to do SO; and it permits sufficient flexibility in the instructional pro- 
gram to make instructional adjustments both in terms of intrapenonal 
variability ( differences within an individual) and in terms of interpersonal 
i'sriabilit}’ (diSereaces among indiiiduais).“^ 

“ William M. Alejander, The Secondary School Cunictilum: Readings. New York; 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967, p. 264. 

• John Goodlad, “Ungrading the EletDenlaiy Grades,” NEA Joumaf, 44 (March 1955), 
170-171. 

’ Research Division, NEA, “Nongraded Schools,” NEA Research Memo, May 1965. 

* Richard I. Miller, The Nongraded SchooL New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1967, p. 131. 
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Some high schools that have claimed notable success ^vith the non- 
graded idea include those in Melbourne (Florida); Bassett (California); 
Nova, Broward County (Florida); Chippewa Valley, Mt. Clemens 
(Michigan); Middlelowm (Rhode Island); Hurricane (Utah); Lakewood, 
Jefferson Count}' (Colorado); Nervton (Massachusetts); and Borrego 
(California). This is a representafive list only; it should be stressed that 
ungrading may be only partial in some instances. 

In the Melbourne High School the students find themselves in fluid 
learning situations. “Temporary learning situations, ad hoc arrangements” 
called phases replace the grade organization. Students move forward at 
any time they are ready. A student may, for example, remain in a lower 
phase indefinitely, whereas another may progress rapidly into higher 
phases. “These phases are learning dimensions designed to group students 
in relation to their knowledge of skills; low, minimal, medium, high, 
superior." ® The Melbourne five regular phases are: 

PHASE 1 Subjects are designed for students svho need special assistance in small 
classes. 

PHASE 2 Subjects are designed for students who need more emphasis on the 
basic skills. 

PHASE 3 Material is designed for students with average ability in the subject 
matter. 

PHASE 4 Subject matter is designed for capable students desiring education in 
depth. 

pssase 5 Challenging courses are available to students with exceptional ability 
who are willing to assume responsibility for their own learning and go 
far beyond the normal high s^oo) level.’® 

The nongraded plan at the Middleloxvn (Rhode Island) High School is 
somewhat different. In this six-year school students do not fail, neither 
are they promoted, but progress at their oxvn pace. Rollins says: 

It is expected that the so-called “average” pupil will complete the curriculum 
in six calendar years, and that the “academically talented" pupil will complete 
some areas of the curriculum in less than six calendar years, going on to ad- 
vanced work in the areas he has completed, or exploring another field of interest. 
It is expected, also, that some pupils wiB not complete the curriculum in the six 
calendar years allotted to it. Minimum specific achievement levels in each of the 
subject fields are required for graduation from he Middletown High School.” 

Curriculum content in each subject area at Middletown is broken down 
into sequential concepts and skflls that range from easy to complex. In 

*B. Frank Brown, The Ungraded High SchooL Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prendce-Hall, 
Inc., 1963, p. 50. 

‘“Brown, p. 50. 

“Sidney P. Rollins, "The Middletown Pnqect: The Development of a Nongraded 
Secondaiy School," in William hi. Afcaander. The Changing Secondary School Currf. 
ftilum.- Reading*. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. Inc., 1967. p. 329. 
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4. Shortcomings are remedied as soon as they are discovered 

5. Appropriate facilities are obtained 

6. The financial implications are considered so that the new procedures are rea- 
sonable in their demands for added expenditures 

7. Adequate, honest, easily understood infonnation about the changes is pro- 
vided to lay and professional groups.® 

JVOiVGRADED SCHOOLS 

Among the many plans evolved to care for individual differences better 
is the nongraded school. Over a period of many years various educators 
have become disenchanted widi the so-called lockstep in school organiza- 
tion whereby students are promoted chiefly by age and time spent rather 
than by achievement. Over the last two decades a plan has evolved that 
allows individuals and small groups to work together regularly and sys- 
tematically according to their levels of accomplishment, their objectives 
and goals, and their capacities. This plan is presently known as the non- 
graded, the ungraded, or the gradcless school. In 1955 Coodlad • identified 
sixteen schools with some sort of ungraded organization, and estimated 
that possibly 1 percent of the schools in the nation had at least die ele- 
ments of an ungraded plan. Ten years later an NEA survey showed a 
tremendous growth in the number of such schools.' Practically all the 
programs were experimental and as a whole touched only one or a few 
schools in a district, but they were found in 57.9 percent of the elementary 
schools and in 3.4 percent of the secondary schools. 

Insofar as the secondary schools are concerned, the nongraded plan is 
essentially one that stresses independent study. Achievement in a subject 
area rather than intelligence scores or age is the key to progress. The plan 
thus makes possible an accurate classification of students followed by 
frequent reclassification. In this way students move forward as rapidly as 
they can, and on an individual basis. Students with teacher assistance set 
their own goals in terms of standards compatible with their abilities. 
Miller has defined the characteristics of this school organization: The 
nongraded school is one without grade failure and/or retention, in the 
conventional sense; it has individualized instruction with the purpose of 
permitting youngsters to progress as they — individually — show compe- 
tence to do so; and it permits suflScient flexibility in the instructional pro- 
gram to make instructional adjustments both in terms of intrapersonal 
variability ( differences within an individual) and in terms of interpersonal 
variability (differences among individuals)."* 

*WJL'ani Ki. Alexander, The Secondary School Curriculum: Readings. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967, p. 264. 

* John Coodlad, "Ungrading the Elementary Grades,” NEA Journal, 44 (March 1955), 
170-171. 

' Research Division, NEA, “Nongraded Sdiodb." NEA Research Memo, May 1965. 

* Richard I. Miller, The Nongraded SdiooL New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 
1967. p. 131. 
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Teachm. too, may have b«co do» loamem at one time m one or more 
mijects. Some teachers n-ffl readily admit to as far as 
its. or sdence, for esample, are concerned thj were 
mav sav that thes- got throngh by the ‘stin rf 
sav' that had it not tern for a sympatheBe 

rednced the tomplerities of the snbjeet to then simplest terms, failme 

“iLX'lSte approach slow-Ieaming pnpds? Some practical sog- 
gestions for teadiers include these: 

1 Tn, to W not mho the studerd doe, no, learu. The reamns may be 
nanifoH. It is a commi fallacy to coodode to 

Stupid. Slo%v learning may or may not be due to of field 

1 Stress cormrete leoming moterids. Wide nse should be made of held 
trips, pictures, demonstrations, firsthand ejper^race. -nd 

S Use shorter units, that stress personal ne^ rmmedrate «lu«, and 

prartieal applications, ”Dte£*e assignment in class. 

4. Mcie osrignments clear and depnue. Uisctiss 

IU« it repeated- Talk about how it lie success * 

5. HeiP^e slow learner to succeed. -No^g , can^l- 

Ptmide Lsides he cnn master and gl'ie to compebBon be can dml 

Imge. This may smy srell be These stndenls may not 

e Try ,0 ocercome sombulaiy and Imotriedge 

imderstand ssbat the teacher tells them- Tbe . V e-nerous oral 

of symbolization ate limited. Do not hemUte to protsde generous oral 

olerpretaHonofthetestboot ^th Erace oral prdlerde. 

7. Accept even naice questions or r^ and that theu can 

8. Convince the students fhc( the ” part of the students 

fecTTj if. Improved attitudes and eocouia^ 

are likely to follow. „richment in content. Eniidiment 

9. ecery opportunity 

«s usual^- ladang in the home ensaronm l, < 

in the sW learning. rj«r, i«fictducl ortent^n to these stu- 

10. Try to find time to giro „„dents often feel 

tats, or at Ito firosrdesmall igaonince to their 

lost in the cro%vd and frequently iear 

. -/ #r.«e ormfent in basic courses. This is not 

11. Consider modt^ication of the niereh' an adaptation to 

to be construed as a losvering of standards but mereij p 

indirtdual differences. 

the DISADVA.WACED . „ , a 

Mdren ,-arioosIy uhbed S^b'er^Hon” w. they 

t°^^T^Tus .to itos of die menopoliom disBic«. 
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English, for example, the 111 stages range from “taking part in conversa- 
tion” (1), “listening for mformation* (2), “obtaining the main idea from 
a paragraph or a story" (25), “listening to evaluate truths, half-truths, and 
falsehoods” (49), "appreciating the historical novel for literary form and 
content” (63), “wnting die paragraph wSfh reasoning, such as syho^tic, 
inductive, deductive, and criticar (103), up to "svriting the full length 
research paper with footnotes, preface, and bibliography” (111).*^ Similar 
sequences have been worked out, published, and are available to students 
and staff for the different curriculum areas. 

Within the framework of the nongraded organization, several high 
schools employ team teaching, mass media techniques, and even exten- 
sive computerization The computers are used chiefly in guidance, in 
remedial work, and in providing students with individual instructional 
tasks. 

In an attempt to evaluate the gradeless school, McLoughlin gives only 
faint praise: "Research, then, finds little to impede or impel practitioners 
interested in nonpading. Under either organization (graded or ungraded) 
children’s adjustment and adiievement appear to remain remarkably 
constant . . . Taken at face value, current research on the nongraded 
school seems to say that its contnbution to the academic, social, and 
emotional development of children is marginal.”^* McLou^Iin’s criti- 
cisms are actually not directed at the truly nongraded school, but at the 
pseudonongraded one. Undoubtedly many so-called nongraded schook 
are not nongraded. They are merely "homogeneous groupings and semi- 
departmentalizations of instruction'’ designed for “administrative ex- 
pediencies developed to make the graded school u-ork." 

THE education OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 

The remainder of this chapter will be organized around three groups of 
students — slow learners, the disadvaota^d, and the gifted. In the pre- 
ceding chapter, dropouts were briefly discussed. Although the dropouts 
come from the normal groups as well as from the exceptional, they are in 
the main chiefly from the slow learners and ffie disadvantaged. 

SLOW LEARSERS 

Teachers have always been concerned about slow-leaming students who 
have at times been referred to as the “students in the back row.” They are 
often terminal students. Many of the people one meets in everyday life 
may very well have been slow learners in school 

noUins, p. 330 

** W itfi-im p. JfcLoughIm, “The Ffiantom Nongraded Schogl,” Phi Delta Kappan, 49 
(Januaiy 1968), 249. 
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Their presence is closely tied to inner-dty deterioration, interstate migra- 
tion, metropolitan sprawl, and socioecoaomic decline. 

Social changes have brought increased sodal problems. A wealth of new 
opportunities and benefits have accnied to American dti 2 ens during the 
last century but in recent decades it has become painfully clear that the 
growth of urban culture has spread unevenly. The harsh fact is that mil- 
lions of children and adults are impoverished and disheartened, and that 
many are hostile. They have been unable to adjust to changing work 
patterns, varying family relationships, rural-urban migratiDn, a crowding 
of human traffic, and a host of other conditions. 

Although it is true that it is increasingly rare for children to avoid 
school altogether, large numbers of them profit little from it. In some 
cases the schools are poor, but d»e primary factor appears to be lack of 
motivation. At least 10 percent of the popt^tion has completed less than 
six years of schooling This means millions who, if not actually illiterate, 
are so lacking in skills that they fall into the unskilled category. At best, 
employment for this group is precarious. Low earning capacity and high 
unemployment go hand in hand. Many become the hard-core unemployed 
and drift onto stale and national welfare rolls, where they remain for the 
rest of their lives. 

aiAiucTousTics OF THE oisadvantaceo Elinor F. McCIoskey of the 
National Regional Education Laboratory at Portland (Oregon) ** has 
attempted to synthesize the major extant studies that deal NVith disad* 
vantaged children. She lists and documents the foDowing seven general- 
izations; 

1. Disadvantaged pupils have immense polenbals. 

2. Poverty is an overriding condition of disadvantaged children, 

3. In cities, disadvantaged children lend to reside in overcrowded slum neigh- 
borhoods. 

4. Disadvantaged children have relatively impoverished self-concepts. 

5. Disadvantaged children actually believe they are inadequate. 

6. Generally, disadvantaged pupils do learn less and their learning skills are 
poorly des'cloped. 

7. Disadvantaged children have not developed sufficient cognitive and reason- 
ing skills essential for topical rates and dimensions of school progress.*^ 

Housing conditions are nearly always bad for the impoverished and 
contribute to low morale. Stability of residence, too, is nearly always low, 

•*John K. Norton, Changing Denundt on Education and Their Fiscal Implications. 
Washington, D.C.: The National Committee for Support of the Public Schools, 1063, 
p. 47. 

‘♦Elinor F. McCIoskey, Urban Disadcantaged Pupils- A Synthesis of 99 Besearch 
Reports. Portland, Ore ; N'orlh'Acst Regmisal Eiducational Laboratory, 1967. 

” McCIoskey, pp. 3-7. 
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teachers have a set of middle-class values they try to apply to all types of 
students but these preconceptions often impede effective communication 
between teacher and student. Strom suggests a preservice teacher educa- 
tion program in these broad terms: "\Vcrc the future teachers in any 
academic major to receive some training in urban sociology, psychology 
of motivation, culture pattern and personality, human development and 
the teaching of reading, our circumstance within the slum might be 
markedly improved in terms of instnicHonal qualify, pupil progress, home- 
school relations, and teacher morale and tenure.” -* 

Special teacher training programs may well go beyond the curriculum. 
They might very well proside some sort of special incentive plans to 
identify, recniit, and place these teachers. Scholarships coupled with 
later special compensation commensurate with school placement have 
been recommend^. Programs of this sort would attract teachers com- 
mitted to serving disadvantaged jouth. They tvould develop an interest 
in and a rapport svilh the underprivileged that would include a faith in 
the ability of these children. 

N'ot only preservice education needs close scrutiny but in-service as 
well. Special classes, workshops, conferences, and bulletins need to stress 
the concepts and recommendations noted above. An involvement in 
neighborhood life and an ingenuity in devising and adapting new teach- 
ing materials must not bo overlooked. The assistance of paraprofessfonal 
aides (parents and )-oung people from l3)e neighborhood) should be 
sought. Also needed is the cooperation of representatives of outside civic 
and social organizations, such as youth agencies, churches, police, wel- 
fare agencies, the Urban League, administrators of national groups and 
programs, including iieadstabt, follow -nniouci!, msta, and others. 
Some sort of rapport needs to be built up between teachers and parents. 
This has been one of the major goals in the iieadstakt programs. 

In numerous ivaj’s instructional metfiodology must provide greater 
motivational emphases for students in both curricular and extracurricular 
activities. Their involvement in learning should make students partici- 
pators instead of spectators. Ptapil-centcredness should came before 
subject-centeredness. Teachers too frequently acknowledge the differ- 
ences in the social, physical, and motivational postures of youth but take 
the same instructional approach to all. 

Earlier in this chapter attention was directed to the matter of individual 
differences. Disadvantaged youth need a generous share of this type of 
understanding and treatment. Nongraded «diool arrangements that stress 
Subject matter sequences instead of grade level designations are recom- 
mended for youth who need to worlc at tfieir own level of competency 


Robert D. Strom, TeaciiMg in the Slum School. Columbus, Ohio: Charles E Memll 
Boolcs, Inc., 1965. p. 33. 
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lems and sees them as adjuncts of unempbyment, automation, civil strife, 
feelings of insecurity, and general rising living costs. 

To the educators most of the problems appear to re\-olve around 
finances, properly trained personn^ and motivation. How can schools 
prepare and present a school program diat is realistically sound and 
appealing both to youth and to their parents? What can be done to change 
apathy into ambition to adiieve? Children who have found school a 
baSling, confusing, and, at times, a humditating eicperience, will need 
school programs of radically new design. For these the school experience 
has been one of a cumulatiw series of failures. 

At the junior and senior high school levels, subject matter and the prac- 
tical aspects of life, as youth sees them, go in different directions. To 
many youths the conventional curriculum does not seem to prepare them 
for kind of life they expect to live. It is inescapable that both teachers 
and nonachieving students find each other a disappointment. Watson 
pointedly descnbes the situation in this marmer: 

Those children are unusually fortunate who had many teachers they admired, 
loved, and wanted to please Most children have known few such teachers. 
Motivation to stay in school Is weakest among those pupils who have fre- 
quently had to contend with teachers they disliked. Often the dishke has been 
mutual, and both teacher and pupil have vied in effort to make life uncom- 
fortable for the other. The vidous drcle of attack-resentment-counterattack 
brings mounting hatred. Each longs to escape the endless, frustrating struggle 
with the other.** 

Deutsch speculates that disciplinary efforts in slum schools engage as 
much as 80 percent of some teachers' time, and that this percentage is 
seldom less than 50.** 

It is httle wonder that many applicants for teaching positions see these 
divergent social-behavioral norms as a type of blackboard jungle, and re- 
fuse to teach in slum areas. In spite of intensive recruitment efforts, large 
city school districts find it most difficult to staff schools in these areas 
adequately. This often leads to a situation in which the least e.xpert and 
the least experienced tcadiers are assigned to areas with the most complex 
social problems. In consequence, there is a turnover in the teaching staff. 
The situation is worsened when tiie administration uses uncertified and 
substitute teachers to staff the schools. 

It is becoming increasingly dear that many of the teachers assigned to 
disadvantaged areas have not bad. any lealistie prepasatkm for the tasks 
diey will face. Numerous writers stress the fact that a majority of the 

** Watson, p 13. 

** Martin Deutsch, "The Disadvantage Child and the Learning Process,” Education 
in Depressed Areas, A. Harry Passow, ed. New Ycnk: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1963. 
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teachers have a set ot middle-class values they try to apply to all tjpes of 
students but these preconceptions often impede effective commumraUon 
beUveen teacher and student. Strum suggests a preserv.ee teacher educa- 
Uon program in these broad terms. IVere the luture teachers m any 
academte major to receive some training in urban sociology psychology 
ol moBvaHon, culture pattern and personality, human development and 
the teaching of reading, our circumstance svithin the slum might be 
mailcedly improved in terms of instructional quality, pupd progress, home- 
school relations, and teacher morale and tenure. 

Special teacher training programs may well go beyond the cutnculum. 
TheV might very well provide some sort of special incentive plans to 
ide^fy, recruit, and place these teachers. Seholmsh.ps coupled with 
later special compensation commensumte ivith school placement have 
been recommended. Programs ot this sort would attract teachers com- 
mitted to serving disadvantaged youth. They would devc op an mterest 
in mid a rapport with the underprivileged that would mclude a faith in 

’‘S°';m"uea«o„ needs close s^B^y but iu-sejvice as 
well. Special classes, workshops, couterences. and bulletms ^ 
the concepts and recommendations noted above, n 
neighborhood life and an ingenuity in devising and adaptmg 
ing material, must not be ovetlooked. The assistance of pmapmte smnal 
aiL (parents and young people from the neighborhood) should be 
sought^so needed Is the cooperation of representatives of outside ciidc 
and*social organiaatious, such as youUi agencies, f pdi =. wel- 

fare agencies® the Urban League, adminisriators ol national 
pmgrSus, including miansT.nT. rooow mnouc.., Vista, ani "to ■ 
SoiS sori ot rappoS needs to be built up between teachers and parents. 
This has been one of the major goals in the mansranT programs. 

In numerous ways instructional methodology must prowde pea e 
uioBvaBonal emphases for smdeuts in b'’* 

acBvities. Their involvement in learning shou d ma e ^Wnre 

paters instead of spectators. “1™ diff^ 

nibject-centeredness Teachers too frequent^ 
ences in the social, physical, and motivational pos ures o y 

the same mstructional approach to all. r „i 

Earlier in this chapter attention ivas directed to die matter of mdmdua 
differences. Disadvmtaged yonth need a generous share of this ^e of 
understanding and treaLent. Nongraded schoo 
subject matter sequences instead of grade level estgna i , 
mended for youth who need to work at their oivn level ot competency 

“ It.W D. suom. Tearlimg Ae Sta SM- Columbus, Obio. Chu.lo. E. Mrmil 
Books, Inc , 1965, p. 33. 
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and Nvithoul number-letter grade labels. Programmed instructional ma- 
terials (not necessarily machines) will permit each learner to work at his 
o\vn rate and on tasks that provide satisfaction from mastery. To repeat 
an old shibboleth, “Nothing succeeds like succcssl" 

A massive national effort has been directed toward the better educa- 
tional development of children who are slow learners, disadvantaged, 
dropouts, or behavioral deviates. Federal funds are being advanced 
directly to schools to apply to school problems. Other funds aid in an 
auxiliary manner — funds that support such programs as iieadstabt, 
FOLLOW THKOL'Cii, VISTA, the Job Corps. the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
as well as numerous studies, surv-ej's, and clinics handled through the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

CIFIED LEABSERS 

Interest in developing the gifted student continues to grow. Present-day 
scientific, political, and cultural developments emphasize the need to 
identify gifted students early and to give them some sort of special 
treatment. 

It has been estimated that at least half of all gifted chOdren never 
realize their full potentialities. This Is an appalling loss. Over the years 
school programs has-e tended to neglect the gifted while concerning 
themselves svjth the slow learner. They have assumed that the gifted >vill 
shift for himself and will leam anj^s-ay. No one knen's how much potential 
leadership has been lost because gifted students haN'e been permitted to 
loaf day in and day out, doing assignments that never challenged them. 

It has been common practice to identify gifted students on the basis of 
achievement and intelligence tests (labeling as “gifted” those who have 
an IQ above 120 or 130, for example). There seems to be little doubt that 
ability to do academic work or work of increasing complexity in other 
fields is related to scores on mental tests. However, of late years there has 
been definite objection to such a narrow definition of the “gifted student," 
especially in terms of abibty to do academic work or to make a good 
score on a verbal m«ital test. Although a certain degree of intelligence, 
as measured by tests of mental ability, is necessary to success in any field, 
the IQ is not always the most significant factor in successful achievement. 
Often a student of average intelligence will outstrip a classmate wlio is 
rated higher in innate ability. Teachers should look for various kinds of 
aptitudes among their students. 

Klausmeier and Goodwin distinguish behveen gifted and talented in 
this way: the former student is “consistently superior in most academic 
subjects, or promises to be,” whereas (he latter is "superior in only one 
field such as music, art, forei^ language, or mathematics” (12'502). 

MZETTNC THE NEEDS OF cnTED STUDENTS Frechill has suggested that 
teaching procedures for the gffted should provide: 
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2. Jsrons organized around o probtem or a P'"; o 
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psj'chologieal organiraHoos nime Intly dmaetenst.e ot ensohed prob 
'T Encoerogemeat of side issues ,ho, deeehp incidenial and conconri- 

:i-F» 

•!t,tzssss ffi.'srsz. - 

aadsj-stcmatlzing hissvork icasi auarencss of uzhal the 

7. Sludcnl incolfcmeni m plonoing or a, leas, a 

expecled learnings are. , in the regular 

8. Fartici|»lion fa periodic a, the person svho 

classr^ should be on svhlch sve disagree," or 

says, “Tliis is where w-ejire, 

"Perhaps this will lielp." . ,su»rtnnnements and conclusions as 

9. S»u(fcnt summcriCJ that require rca 

tsrg^e^rn;ir:s:^." 

1. Encourage gifted J" '^S'n’J^'sp^iaWeports, preparing 

flclicitfcs by gi«ng demonstrations, ma c 

displays, and tutoring slower sb»>™“- proiertt tor the class, 

a Urge gilted students to surveys. 

school, community < ^ occasions, engaging in ssort 

intctsaesss, UTSlmg or speafan lor sp^ ^ valuable contribution 

espcriencc projects). Tliesc studen tendency to use unusual 

ami at the same time eau help eouutcnet a tenueney 

abilih’ for selfish ends alone. TIictc is no lictttT 

in pirticipation in student . , gj j, „(ieu cither erploited 

J. Enlist the aid of the porenis. A piteu ennu 
or ipiorcd bv his parents. 

. ,, *•— . S'nA- Mai-milUn CotnpiBV. 19^1. 

" M.„mv K. F.rrl.,II. afrol Clrarru- S™ ^ 

pp 150 - 157 . 
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potential academically. Tlic extent of undcracliicNing ix not fully known, 
but observation, personal experience, and measurement by standardized 
tests indicate it to be great. Tlie Enajetopedia of Educational Research 
suggests some causes of underachicvcmcnt: keeping the gifted in classes 
wath students of lesser ability (competition with average learners is not 
challenging), lack of enrichment prognuns, inflexible and undifferentiated 
teaching methods, and lack of proper encouragement. To these causes 
one might add inadequate identification and tlie fact that the potential 
fast achiever has often not developed good work-study habits early in his 
educational career. There is also the possibility of emotional imbalance 
arising at various times in the bves of these students. Such disturbances 
can be triggered by a vancty of causes, and may even produce traumatic 
effects. Key words in working witli the gifted arc innovation, acceleration, 
enrichment, individualization, and motivation. 

SPECIAL CLASSES ANS suiooLS FOR THE ciFTED Somc metropolitan school 
dbtxicls have found it practical to set aside schools for high achievers. 
This IS not possible in small distnets. They can. liowcver, identify their 
talented students and nuke provisions for special classes for all or part of 
their instructional programs. This is possible both at elementary and 
secondary school levels. Often the enrichment or acceleration for these 
students is m the special fields of art, music, and drama, but similar work 
is being done in the “solid subjects." Special classes for the gifted are 
commotL 

Some teachers enjoy working with gifted students; other feel more 
secure with heterogeneous groups. Teachers selected for work with gifted 
groups usually volunteer, and even among volunteers selections should 
be carefully made. These teachers, commonly referred to as master 
leachen, can be expected to turn out a quality product 
There is a relationship bctivcen giftedness and creatiuty. Until lately 
both have been given little more than lip service by the schools. The 
pubhc and school administrators pve much attention to numerous other 
types of pupil growth. There seems to be very little time to teach 
creativity, but if schools are committed to the concept of the development 
of the “whole person,” why is there no obligation to develop creatiuty 
wherever possible? The answer may lie in the fact that creatmty is 
misunderstood. It is confused with the esoteric and the narrowly individ- 
ualistic. 

Miel says: “. . . the quality of creativity has been shown if the individual 
has made something ncie to himself that is satisfying and in that sense 
useful to him, if he has related diings that were previously unrelated in 
his experience, and if the product is ‘surprising’ (that is, new) to him." 
She then adds the following statement, "\Ve xvish to emphasize that the 
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process of maHng something hctv must at some point be a deliberate one 
in order to be labeled creative.*^ 

This point of view is also held by Margaret Mead: 

To the extent that a person maVes, invents, thinhs of something that is new to 
him, he may be said to have performed a creative act. From this point of view 
the child who rediscovers in the twentieth century that the sum of the square of 
the hypotenuse of a right-angled tnangJe equals the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides is performing as creative an act as did Pythagoras, although the 
implication of the discovery for cultural tradition is zero, since this proposition is 
already a part of geometry.*’ 

aiARACTOusncs OF CREATTvrTY Creative persons are intelligent, but 
there is no one-to-one relationship between creativity and intelligence. 
The most intelligent persons as measured by prevailing tests are not neces- 
sarily the most creative; nevertheless, a certain amount of intelligence is 
required for true creativity. Many of the facets of high intelligence arc 
marks of creati\'e people. Creative persons understand rather easil)' uith- 
oul much fonnal drill and, in fact, are bored by the drill type of assign- 
ment. They like new ideas. These traits are also held by persons of high 
intelligence. 

Creative persons are original. This is not just a tautology. They make 
responses and do things in a novel %vay, at least in svays that arc infre- 
quently seen. Tests have shovvn that those who ore more facile in sug- 
gesting Ttew ideas also tend to come up with better and more adaptive 
ones. 

Many of the great creative figures of history showed their originality 
<^Iy in life, for example, Leonardo da Vinci, Sir Frands Gallon, and 
Wolfgang Mozart Many schooldiildrcn show creative tendendes quite 
early. In some, it seems to fade later for no definite reason. There arc 
many pupils who start their own neighborhood papers, or who draw, 
explore, tinker, or venture into paths new to them. 

Creative persons seem to have intuitive perception. Without teadiing, 
they seem to possess inferential knowledge and perception. They seem 
to be more sensitive to deeper meanings and their implications than 
noncreativc persons. 

Esthetic interests mark creative persons. These interests are closely tied 
to intuitive perception, and the works of cicaUve persons has-c a freshness 
often observed in dramatics, xisual arts, music, writing, and speaking. 
Such students are said to be talented. 

** From CrraHctfj in Twcfimg, ed. Alice Mid. © 1901 Jiy Wjdiworth PuUiOiing 
Company, Jnc., Belmont, Calif., pp. 6-7. 

’’Marparrt M^ad, “CrraUvity in Ciw*-Cultiital Pmpccii'V," u fpioted in Bjtou C. 
.Maaialar, and Jack Z^'in, Crealirr Eneomtm bt ifif CLtnrocfrt. Sru- Voffc; Jol.n 
Wilpy & Sonj. tnc., 19C7, p. IZ. 
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Creative students are prone to show more disturbances of stress and 
tension than other students. People do not understand them, so it is said. 
Because creative persons are k^ed as they are, they chafe and rebel 
easily; they are impatient. They feel ihe need for independence, and 
conformity creates tension and tummiL 

The characteristics of the gifted and the creative are numerous, but die 
following list is representative: 

1. They are perceptive and inquiring. 

2. They have a wide range of interests and abilities. 

3. They tend to be critical of persons, facts, arguments, claims. 

4. They prefer abstractions, generalizatioiis, and concepts. 

5. They accept responsibility and take the initiative. They enjoy planning 
and innovation. 

6. They prefer to work independently. 

7. They learn quickly and easily; motivation is not a problem. 

8. Their concentration is marked, as is their attention span. 

9. They accumulate a large vocabulary at an early age. 

10. Most of them have tremendous energy. 

11. They have a sense of humor, their jokes are of a high order. 

12. They possess a sense of social and ethical values. 

13. Emotional Imbalance is not uncommon. 

14. They tend to show evidence of creative talent early in life. 

HOW TO iDENTinr AND ELvcotmACE CREATIVITY Before teachers can assist 
creative students, three points need to be posited: teachers must know 
what to look for, they must want to find it, and they must know what to 
do about it. 

Immediately one thinks of “brainstorming" as a possible way to develop 
a number and variety of ideas in a short time. Ideas, all kinds, wild or 
conventional, are presented, witfi no attempt to evaluate them at the time. 
Such a technique stimulates imagination and creativity and can be 
applied to almost any problem or subject This spontaneous free-wheeling 
technique of free association of ideas wthout preset conditions, which 
has proved fruitful in many instances with diOdren and adults, is 
becoming increasingly used as a point of departure in high-level confer- 
ences and "retreats” for executives. 

But do teachers wish to locate their creative students? They have grave 
responsibilities and heavy schedules. Do they really u’ant to know these 
students? Teachers, however, are the most altruistic people in die world. 
Regardless of tlie effort involved, they do tcant to knouj. And the oppor- 
tunity to work mth some of die creative individuals is among the most 
rewardmg in the profession. 

What can teachers do when the creative students have been identified? 
They can provide stimulating experiences and an atmosphere in which 
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these students can express their talents. Encouragement and guidance arc 
the kind of assistance that creath'e students need most. With the excep- 
tion of an art teacher, a drama teadier, or a composition teacher, ima^a- 
fion has had few sponsors. A review of page 208 will help summarize the 
provisions schools have made for these youths. Robert E. Samples, 
director of the Instructional Xlatcrials Development, Earth Science 
Curriculum Project, has recently written an indictment of the school and 
society for their failure to understand “Kari" (the symbolic creative 
student): 

The school’s compartmental treatment of intellertualwm is a microcosm of so- 
ciety's pattern. Words, numbers, and activities are separated by fences labeled 
LANGUAGE, MATii, and CYXf. — She appears strange to the confonnit)'-cloistered 
society around her . . . her resistance ts interpreted as immaturity and stubborn- 
ness tliat must be overcome. • - . The teachers ujy they iviJl serve the individual, 
but in action they homogenize individuals into anonymous, ineffective groups. 
. - . We need the Karis, all of them, but bow can they be saved? ** 

To these remarks we might add those of Jules Henry of Columbia 
University; “Wc must coJMerve culture while changing it, we must ahvays 
be more sure of surviving than adapting .... Homo sapiens has xvanted 
acquiescence, not originality, from his offspring .... Creative intellect is 
mysterious, devious, and irritating."” 

tNomnUALiZEi) iNsmucnoNs nECAwruLATtos Lloyd Trump has em- 
phatically stated that the "magjc number of twenty-6ve students to one 
teacher" docs not represent the most productive means of utilizing a 
teacher's time. He suggests that the schools of the future form Uirce 
distinct groupinp of students — large classes, small classes, and inde- 
pendent (individual) study arrangements. Under this scheme a students 
time might be divided 40 percent. 20 percent, and 40 percent, respec- 
tively, for the three groupings.** 

In connection ii-ith independent study, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals (NASSP) emphasizes the desirability of dif- 
ferentiated assignments, rooms of various shape's and sizes, and a flexible 
lime schetlulc that practically eliminates class-period bells. Tlicrc would 
be space for students to study independently, with study cubicles in the 
ratio of 1 to •! students. 'Tlicrc would also lie a new laboratory sp.ice 
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aTTangement to fit the concept of independent study accommodating 
science, mathematics. English, social studies, and foreign language 
laboratories. Similar spaces, called “areas" or “centers.” would be ar- 
ranged for the practical arts, fine aits, and health, physical education, 
recreation. Tlie scheme also places a nesv emphasis on the library and 
the audio-\isual center. Rooms and spaces would be arranged around 
hvo centers: an “instructional materials center for teachers" and a "learn- 
ing resources center for students.”'* 

Teachers in the future will in all likelihood find school buildings that 
have been more functionally designed than present ones. They will have 
been constructed with more flexibility and more adaptability to the 
curriculum. Classrooms will not be uniform in size — they will be adapted 
for large classes where Cultural Heritage, for example, will be offered by 
use of mass media, but there will be areas for small groups to work, and 
even cancls and cubicles for individuals. 

^\'hen one attempts to divide instructional method into categories and 
to say that this method is reser\'ed for Urge classes, that for small classes, 
and another for mdependent study, one soon realizes the illogicalness of 
these arbitrary separations. Yet, in order to emphasize that teaching is 
basically related to the three points listed on page 140. the separation is 
made. As presently constitute^ no school relies solely on one or another. 
In the past, some schools have tried complete organization around such 
plans as imit methods, project methods, and platoon systems. 

The authors of this text arc aware that the unit plan or the laboratory* 
workshop method, although emphasizing independent study, is being 
utilized successfully wth large and small groups. In fact, the ingenuit)’ 
to modify and adapt plans to local conations is one of the notable 
achievements of secondary educators. 

QUALITY TEACHING: A SYNTHESIS OF METHOD 
At the beginning of Chapter 7, if was made clear that good teaching may 
result from any one or more of a great number of methods. Teachers need 
to keep before them constantly the thought that learning needs to be 
related to students’ needs and e-xperiences. It is well to point out that 
the needs of society must also be kept in mind, but the schools must be 
war)' of jumping in with untested curricula and methods at each new 
wave of developing educational theory. 

vrywhere fradierr mth etvn a spark of professional spirit wish to 
do the best possible job of teaching. They see in it a challenge. They are 
svilling to experiment and to try new approaches in their teaching. They 
expect the psychologists and researdi workers to help them with hy- 
podieses and evaluations. The teacher who seeks quality in his work is 
Trump h Baynhani, pp. 23-45 pofsim 
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constantly experimenting with new methods, tools, and evaluations. Every 
experience adds something. Teachers arc quick to see whether students 
are responding to tlieir instructional activities and procedures. Nor do 
they have to wait until the end of a term to know in a general ^•ay the 
pupils’ successes. The question and answer periods, the requests for 
assistance or the absence of sudi requests, the WTitten e.Tercise handed in 
from time to time-even the facial expressions — tell the teacher that 
methodology is correct or needs a change. It may be a simple matter of 
reinforcement, or it may be the deeper matter of stimulating challenge. 
Nevertheless, the alert teachar reads the signs and reacts accordingly, liie 
experienced teadier knows that it is not so much what he puts in a 
student as what he gets out. Quality teaching is the result of a continued 
search for greater insight and constant effort to improve skills and pro- 
cedures. It is achieved, if ever, by study, by evaluation, by experimenta- 
tion, and by revision of goals, theory, and techniques in the light of nc%v 
data (23-282). 
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CHAPTER 9 / Materials, Including 
I Printed Materials 


A %-isit lo most modem secondary or elementary schools svill demonstrate 
clearly that teachers use a multitude of instructional materials. A casual 
^sitor to a science classroom might sec a variety, including models, 
specimens, charts, diagrams, cltallcboard Illustrations, as well as projection 
equipment for slides and Sims and opaque materials. In the social studies 
classroom, similar evidence of the use of a variety of instjurtional mate> 
rials is apparent. A mathematics classroom might ha\'e a large number of 
so-callcd teaching machines, wooden^paper-string models, and templates. 
Trips to such other classrooms as industrial arts, fine arts, health ^uca* 
tion, English, and home economics would re%-cal much the same picture. 
Details would differ because certain curricular areas employ specialized 
techniques and materials. The foreign bnguages, for example, by their 
Very nature lean heavily on such audio dc\‘ices as record players, mag- 
netic tape rccordm, and microphones; perhaps all these materials are 
prosided in an integrated pattern such as a language laboratory. This 
is not to s.ay that teachers of (he fcmguagc arts do not mal.e use of visual- 
graphic-dimcnsional materials. Furthermore, numerous instructional ma- 
terials and techniques will not be esident to tlic casual visitor unless he 
happens to be present exactly at the lime of their use. Tlicso aids are 
represented by demonstrations, dramatizations, use of resource persons, 
field trips, surs'cys, oIf-<ampus interviess's, and many similar devices or 
techniques. 

Tlicre is a constantly growing array of instructional materials. At one 
time teachers had to rely almost solely on a single tcxtl>ooh, a chalklroard, 
and possilily an o«(-of-cLite political map. How fortunate is the modem 
teacher! Ilow fortunate is the modem student! Tlie authors of one text- 
book portray the old and the new In tills way: 

Contrast the picture of the phj-sical enxifonment of the Latin grammar school of 
colnnul limes with that of the modeni secondan* school. That the latter houses 
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thousands of doUan’ worth of mstructional materials is a phenomenon which has 
occuned neither by accident nor Oie imprudent use of money. Appropriate 
equipment and materials are necessary aids to efficient learning. At the present 
time dramatic e^ents are taking place in schools acrws the nation through the 
extended use of \‘aried mstructional materials, particularly television and teach- 
ing machines The curricula and methodology of tomojTo\v’s schools promise to 
be shaped considerably by the extent to which these innovations prove success- 
ful; it behooves the teacher to know what will be expected of him in using both 
new and established instructional materials.* 

The employment of modem tools is not confined to schools. In some 
respects education lags behind such professional and occupational areas 
as medidne, communications, advertising, industry, the armed services, 
agriculture, and others, Americans are proud to point to their accomplish- 
ments in these areas. Much of this progress is due to the heavy depend- 
ence on modem technology. Are we as ri^tly proud of our schools as we 
are of our medicine and our industrial output? 

PROBLEMS IN SCHOOL EFFECTIVENESS 

It is generally accepted that the audio-graphic communications media are 
effective with people of all ages. Experience tends to show that people 
generally remember 

10 percent of what they READ 

20 percent of what they HEAR 

30 percent of what they SEE 

50 percent of what they HEAR and SEE 

70 percent of what they SAY 

90 percent of what they SAY as they DO a thing * 

If education is to keep pace with the ever-increasing world of knowl- 
edge, with new tcjchnology, with the population explosion, with new 
ideas, and with new skills, an educational pattern must be developed that 
provides effectiveness in both depth and breadth. 

* H. O. Nordberg et ol, Seeondarif Sehcal Teadtmz. New York: The MacnulUn 
Coinpany, 1962, p. 103. 

‘These figures on the rriati>e importuKe of various senses to tearofag and retenaon 
ate only approximations and must be taken as such. They were developed at the 
Uniwrsity of Texas, Industrial Education Department, about 1950 by the late P. J. 
Phillips. On November 27. 1963, Cbaries Cyrus. Trammg Specialist, University of 
Texas, wrote the Bureau of Naval Fenonnel, Department of Navy, Washington, D.C.. 
as foDows: "... the percentages included in our sheet ‘Some Training Principles, 
TIM-151 (11-55),’ appeared in a passoit sheet used in ’Methods of Teaching” classes 
and other instructing situations .... Our classes are not organized in such a manner 
that we can experuneat and check with controlled groups, but our experiences in 
teaching pse us no reason to quesUm die apparent reasonableness of these per- 
centages." 
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By its very nature formal school experience tends to be removed from 
life, to be patterned and structured. To the extent that the school can cap- 
ture more and more life experiences and substitute reality for artificiaOty, 
the school is a more effective agent of society. Yet the school must not de- 
pend upon narrow direct experience solely. To do so builds on the status 
quo and fails to capitalize upon our racial and cultural heritage, not to 
mention the challenge to probe Into undiarted horizons. 

The field trip is generally re^rded as being an effective means of 
promoting acquisition and retention of facts, conditioning attitudes, 
stimulating attention and interest, and illustrating and clarifying details 
and processes about things and places. The students who can experience 
more of our contemporary culture firsthand are very fortunate. Students 
study the Nile, the Congo, the Orient, the Louvre, the opera, the culture 
of Scandinavia, the booming of suburbia, but for the most part vicariously. 
Events from history — the first Continental Congress, the birth of the 
French Republic, World Wars I and II, westward expansion in the 
United States — must he studied in the same manner. Teachers are con- 
stantly striving for techniques and materials that %vi]l enable tiiem to 
present their courses more realistically and meaningfully. To do this they 
employ the whole audio-visual repertoire. 

The novelist Thomas Wolfe expressed the viewpoint of modem educa- 
tors quite well when he wrote: “The world is full of people who think 
they know what they really do not know.' And he went on to discuss 
knowledge thus: “It is finding out somediiog for oneself with pain, with 
joy, with exultancy, with labor, and with all the little ticking, breathing 
movements of our lives, until it is ours as that only is ours which is rooted 
in the structure of our lives.'* The underlying thought here harks back 
to the criticisms expressed by such noted educators as Comenius, Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi, Fioebel, Herbart, and Dewey. As a matter of fact, as 
library study will verify, this underlying, nagging thought of the school's 
inefficiency has been a common bond of many renowned schoolmen. 

VERBAilSAf 

Too frequently the poorly understood word ''s)nnboli2ation” passes for 
mastery. "Verbalism” is (he term usually applied when pupils have only 
a vague or even a wildly incorrect knowledge of the words they use, or 
when the words are kno%vn in a limited use instead of in their complete 
meaning. One child referred to caviar as surgeon eggs. Why such a boner? 

Verbi counterfeiting occurs most frequently in conceptualization and 
generalization. Pupils read or listen to concepts formulated into words. 
Soon they are able to use the same words apparently without error but 

* ‘Thomas Wolfe, TAo Wel> and the "RtiA. New York; Haiper & Bow, PublisheK, 
1930 , p. 380 . 
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without undentanding the concept. For them it has been borrowed 
instead of denved. Teachers, quite generally, exaggerate the pupils 
ability to acquire and understand concepts. 

Teaching in generalities is commorL S<me teachers simply do not know- 
how to illustrate to clarify meaning, and some appear to believe that to 
do so is juvenile and unacademic. Apt and meaningful illustrations and 
examples, wrb.il and pictorial, should be generously used. Tlie material 
presented in most textbooks needs such supplementation. Correct think- 
ing, to reiterate, must be built upon definite knowledge, clear concepts. 
Many instances have been reported of how badly pupils garble the 
Pledge of Allegiance or the Lord’s Prayer when requested to write it 
and to discuss its real meaning. There is an inclination to think that such 
instances are "cute.” Or we treat indulgently the high school student who 
defined a complex sentence as “a thought xvith one independent clause 
and one despondent one ’ 

In response to Polonius’ question, “WTiat do )-ou read my lord?” Hamlet 
ans%\-ered: "Words, words, words.” ‘ Then there is Humph’ Dumpty, who 
confused Alice by sajing, "WTicn I use a word, it means just what I 
choose it to mean, neither more nor less.” Poor Alice thought the words 
should ha\’e definite meanings. 

In high scliool we expect the students to read and to understand 
materia] such as: The public school (English] still tries to pump more 
character into the boys than roost of them will ever liave occasion to use, 
while slipping them a romantic humanism that undermines this character 
and heckles Its theology at everv turn.”* 

Hmv does one grow from hasy word understanding to true laiowledge? 
Terminology is often a hindrance to understanding for many pupils. The 
commonest of teaching platitudes, "study this carefully” or “you have not 
studied your lesson, are of no avail. The problem is not one of more time 
to be spent, more reading to be done, or more hommsxirk to be assigned, 
but one of concept formation. Someone has said that "the x-erbal cram is 
worse than worthless, it is injurious.” 

The abstract study of parallel lines in geometry must in some way be 
tied up with the parallelism of the planks of the floor, railroad tracks and 
ties, corn row’s, streets, bookshelves, and all incidents of parallelism, con- 
crete or abstract, w’herei-er found. Laboratory work ordinarily clears up 
many misinterpretations and misconceptions. Home economics students, 
for example, are not bafilcd by their problems. Perceptual foundations 
and experiences are a definite part of the laboratory procedure. 

Verbalism is insidious. Fluent speech is acceptable coin for understand- 
ing in most classrooms. It is ea^ enou^ for pupils to say that to diride 

• f/amJef, Act II, sc. li. 

*\vmred Sheed, “School as a One-Sex Society." Saturday Rcuctc, 51 (January 20, 
1%8), 29. Copyright Saturd.ry Rewew, Inc 196S 
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a fraction ty a fraction, one must invert and multiply. They can easily be 
taught this rule, but they should also Jjiow why this rule is a rule. Stu- 
dents cjuicbly learn that the circumference of a circle is vd. but have 
they also learned that there is a ratio involved here, and that w is a con- 
stant? Teachers know that experiments in the psychological laboratory 
have shown conclusively that meaningful material is more easily learned 
than nonsense material, and that retention is greater. 


THE VALUES OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
Modem instructional materials are not fads and frills. Some critics are 
quick to apply this opprobrious statement, but it is patently unjustified. 
Audio-visual materials are frequently misused. Teachers show movies 
instead of using instructional films, often in an auditorium or a cafeteria 
instead of in the regularly assigned classroom, laboratory, or shop. Many 
illustrative pictures and models has-e been employed merely because they 
are interesting. At times a plethora of aids is used. Pictures has'c been 
passed around the class in random fashion. Realia and cxlubit materials 
have been used promiscuously under the impression that they will make 
the lesson objectives concrete. Often materials have been used that have 
no relation to the objectii-es to be accomplished. A trip just for the sake of 
a trip or to pacify students’ longing to get away from the classroom is a 
trip without justification. Materials have been used without proper 
prcp-iration by teacher and students. At other times, tlicre has bwn no 
follow-up of their use. 

It is well to keep in mind these simple criteria when discussing the 
potential effectiveness of instructional materials: they must be properhj 
prepared; tbej' must Iw u ischj selected; and Uiry must be inteJligenthj 
used. The first two of these criteria arc essentially administrative in char- 
acter, whereas the third— ^ well as tlic second to some c.ttent — is teacher- 
oriented. Any learning material, be it a textbook, pamphlet, map, or film. 
Cannot help add significantly to the learning situation if it meets these 
criteria. 

SrECIF/C VALUES OF CO.NCRETE I.VSTRUCTtOVAI. J/ATEB/ALS 
It k difficult to enumerate all the benefits to be had from a wise use of 
saried instructional materials without seeming to present a panacea for 
all the problems of learning. But some of these benefits arc eniimcrafed 
here l>ecause they have not been fully understootl and accepted by all 
educators. Axidio-visual materials as used in this instance do not include 
texflxwLs, readings, and lectures, or uhal one might term conventional 
learning malrri.als. This should in no way be interpreted to mean that the 
authors rcptidiatc conventional learning materials and methods. Tlie 
values of concrete instructional materials are as follosvs: 
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1. They illustrate and clarify nonverbal symbols and images, quantita- 
tive relationships, complex relationships, abstract concepts, spatial 
relations, and specific details. 

2. They facilitate attitude and behavior changes. 

3. They show inaccessible processes, materials, events, things, and 
changes in time, speed, and space. 

4. They promote greater acquisition and longer retention of factual 
knowledge. 

5. They provide increased interest in learning. 

6. They provide objectivify for the study of a delicate or controversial 
subject. 

7. They stimulate interest in voluntary reading. 

8. They allow all members of a group the opportunity to share a joint 
experience. 

9. They get and hold attention. 

10. They reinforce verbal messages. 

11. They bring experts and a variety of resources to the classroom. 

12. They provide for a direct interaction of students ^v^dl the realities of 
then social and physical envuonmeat. 

13. They provide integrated experiences that vary from concrete to 
abstract. 

14. They are valuable for all age and ability groups. 

All lesson planning employs four major categories: objectives, learning 
activities, learning materials, and evaluation. In other words, tchat actici- 
ties ^vi!I students pursue involving tchat vwterUils to achieve tchat obfee- 
lives and with what evidence of attainment of goals? 

For generations educators have been using varied learning activities, 
each generation rearranging and reevaluating these activities to suit its 
philosophy. For example, at one period in our educational history reciting 
was given major consideration. Although not abandoned today, it has 
a sm^ler role. Teachers should remember Margaret Mead’s remark, 
one will live all his life in the world into which he was bom, and no one 
will die in the world in which he worked in his maturity.” « 

^^^lat learning materials are used with different learning activities? 
Perceptive teachers use every invented or developed material now known, 
and mans inventive gemus will constantly add new ones. Supervisors of 
student teachers constantly look for origi^fy and regularly discuss new 
techniques and methods with Uieir student teachers and with other 
supervisors. Teachers are not dismayed when an occasional critic speaks 
of these materials and techniques as gtm mirVx or as hardware. They could 
be, but they need not be. 

• Bureau of Educational Research and Service, The Ohio State University, h’ea'jirrtef, 
December 1960, p. Z. 
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AUDIO VISUAL MATERIALS: TERMS A\D CRITERIA 
Tlie term audio-visual materials is used in most books in the field of in- 
stnictional materials and has become standardized in edacation, industry', 
and the military; moreover, the public understands it. Although the 
authors use the term in this text from time to time, m the main they speak 
of learning or instructional or curricular materials. Such terminology is 
broader and permits the inclusion of all aids. 

Learning is a complex business. No one method nor instructional ma- 
terial u-ill achieve modem educational objectives. Direct experience goes 
hand in hand with vicarious and abstract experience. Looking at pictures 
alone is far from adequate. Explanation and analysis are as much needed 
today as ever before. Not only must Johiu^ read, be must read more and 
be able to evaluate what he reads. 

But what are good' instrucOonal materials? Intelligent, well-prepared 
teachers know what they are; however, the follouing criteria may be of 
some value since they apply equally well to all materials — printed pages, 
lectures, motion pictures, prerecorded magnetic tapes, machine-pro- 
grammed lessons, physical maps, mock-ups, or puppets; 
Appropriateness— related to curriculum, xinits of study, daily lessons; 

suitable for particular age or grade level 
Freedom from bias, preju^ce, distoition, antisocial altitudes, untnithful- 

ness 

Recency — up-to-date, reflecting current thought, original or revised 

Availability— obtainable ivhen needed 

Appeal — esthetic, attention holding 

Technical quality — simplicity, workability 

Cost — ^within school budget limitations 

Teachers who svish more specific assistance svith problems of utilization 
should take advantage of the many special courses in methods and ma- 
terials offered in all teacher-education institutions. In addition to formal 
courses, there arc often workshops and conferences. Specialized books and 
magazines are also helpful. Nevertheless, the discussion of instructional 
materials would fall short of a reasonable target If it did not point up 
some M-ays to use them. Accordingly, the remainder of this chapter and 
the two foIIo%%"ing chapters svxll describe instructional materials and their 
use. 

PRINTED MATERULS 

TEXTBOOKS 

Although modem secondary school teachers use a vridc s’aricty of teadi- 
ing materials, the textbook is still the primary tool for a S'ast majority of 
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them. Over the years it has been practically revered by students, teachers, 
and the public. As late as 1962, textbooks came first in a ranking of 
materials and resources most helpful in a teaching program. A report by 
the NEA Project on Instruction found that 1442 principals unanimouili/ 
agreed that "the textbook was the resource listed by both elementary and 
secondary pnncipals as the one most useful for a teaching program 
(1960-61). U7iflt the pubtiihers printed for school use uas indicated as a 
strong determinant of tchat the students had studied. Tlic textbook not 
only kept its preeminence from 1936 to 1961, but gained slightly in 
importance if compared with the other resources" (4.9, italics in source.) 

This dependence on textbooks (usually a single text) started years ago 
when books were scarce and costly. Tcadicrs were poorly prepared for 
their task's and the textbook saved many from failure. However, the 
profession became aware of the sLavish use of printed materials about the 
turn of the twentieth century, and since then much c0ort has been ex- 
pended to improve the selection of textbooks. Studies and researches by 
individuals, committees, and commissions have followed. In 1931 the 
National Society for the Study of Education dcs'Olcd Part II of the 
thirtieth yearbook to a code of ethics on textbook selection and adoption. 
Some assistance in the solution of the problem « as given by the develop- 
ment of textbook rating scales during the Uilrtics and forties. These scales 
have helped to objectify textbook selection, but they are mechanical and 
have not accomplished a great deal Much more has been achieved by 
curriculum groups in local areas using speafic criteria des’clopcd by the 
group and its consultants for the selection of books in a jriven currieul-'ir 
field (2). 

A significant study of the use of textbooks was made by a group of 
scholars at the University of Illinois, who not only surs'ej'cd the depend- 
ence placed on texts by teachers but went on to offer helpful suggestions 
for the improvement of texts and ways to v-italize their use in the class- 
room. The opening statement of the report highlights the problem: 

At the center of the present-day educational scene in America is the textbook. 
It takes a dominant place in the typical school from ihe first grade to the college. 
Only the teacher— and perhaps a bl.ickboard and writing materials— [is] found 

as universally as the textbook in our classrooms (2:3). 

Some light is shed on the reasons for this dependence on textbooks 
when one notes the heavy schedules of teadiers. Assigned classes, coun- 
seling, administrative and clerical routine, and committee work leave 
little time for planning and preparation. A comprehensive time study of 
a large group of teachers revealed that on the average only one quarter 
of an hour per day is-as devoted to daily preparation. This was coupled 
with some out-of-school preparation, but the total wns less than forty 
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minutes.’ This time factor alone undoubtedly accounts for the fact that 
teachers fall back heavily on (extboois as "assistant teachers.” 

Conditions in the modem, efficient high school are actually somewhat 
improved. Teachers are busy and lime is limited, true enough, but there 
are ameliorating circumstances. Reading materials continue to be im- 
portant and sipiific.mt le.ammg resources, but they are not slavishly fol- 
lowed} neillier are they accepted unquestioned. The preparation of today’s 
teachers qualifies them for a more professional and intelligent under- 
standing of books and their use. In the first place, the range and varietj’ 
of books have been rnultipUed. In many schools, several texts are used 
in a course instead of one. Paperbacks take their place along with the 
hard-covered books. Adequate libraries take the pressure from single 
assigned texts as the teacher draws heavily on supplementary references, 
encyclopedias, almanacs, dictionaries, source books, workbooks, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, brochures, and even comic book materials. 

VALUES OF TEXTBOOKS 

There can be no question that textbooks are being improved constantly. 
Critical feedback from schools and teachers is a potent factor. Authors and 
publishers spend more time and effort to provide books of better quality. 
Competition is strong. Within recent years textbooks have become more 
scientific in conception and construction. Studies constantly being made 
of quality, quantity, and kind of content are being translated into text- 
books at all levels and in all curricular areas. It is also notew’orthy that a 
majority of the textbooks for today’s elementary and secondary schools 
are written by practicing elementary and secondary school teachers, or 
in collaboration with college and university specialists. 

Furthermore, present-day textbooks actually blend with, or at least 
integrate with, many of the newer instructional media, such as films, film- 
strips, records, and prerecorded tapes. These materials tend to reinforce 
each other, and frequently allow teachers to make varied approaches 
to their curricular problems. An example is almost any standard textbook 
in science, home economics, social studies, or foreign language. The book 
itself is artistic in design with generous maigins, adequate sparing, large 
and clear type, and meaningful and relevant illustrations. A majority of 
the texts provide some of these illnstrations in color. Pictures of color 
spectra, mineral-bearing rocks, national costumes, fauna and flora, 
festivals, ceremonies, art, landscapes, and legions of other illustrations are 
frequently in full color. Color ad^ a realism that is much needed. 
Chapter “closings” employ many teadiing aids and suggestions, such as 

’A Cooperathe Study for the Better Use of Teacher Competencies, 2d report. Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich : Centra! MicJugan Colh^, IMS, pp. 29. 33-<J4. See also p. 432 of 
this tevt. 
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library references, film and flimstrip references, project activities, ques- 
tions for discussion, songs, dramatizations, construction activities, study 
helps, and review devices. These related learning materials and aids are 
varied and ingenious 

A number of the larger publishing companies now produce and 
distribute numerous audio-visual materials tiiat are author-integrated 
with their textbooks One publisher produces books integrated with sound 
motion pictures, another produces books and audio materials; another, 
books and filmstrips, and so the procession goes. And, just as publishers 
desire to reinforce their books with audio-visual materials, at least one 
audio-visual producer supplements his motion pictures with printed 
readers, and another is augmenting his films with preprogrammed lessons 
for use in teaching machines. 

Books are written so that learning is facilitated. Content is organized, 
sj’stematized, and sequentially arranged so that greater economy may 
prevail. Books should be intelbgently read and often reread because 
everyone forgets a great deal. They are a convenient ready reference for 
review and restudy, but most students are not aggressively endiusiastic 
about textbooks. Some prefer other competing mass communication media, 
such as television, the theater, the motion picture; and others may prefer 
the more challenging and meaty books of the nontext type. Claims have 
been made that textbooks actually dampen and shrivel reading desires 
and habits. 

The needs of students will determine what and how many learning ma- 
tenals are to be used. The chances are that the teacher will have a text- 
book for each class taught. He may have the option of using several texts. 
At any rate, the teacher must determine the needs of his students because 
these needs vary from community to community and from class to class. It 
is a matter of interest to turn back to page 222 and reread the quotation 
from the NEA report, especially the italicized sentence. This, in a pro- 
fessional report, states blandly that what the publishers printed was a 
strong determinant of what is studied. A vicious implication overrides 
tills statement. The curriculum may become a matter of what authors and 
publishers present. Textbooks must not be allowed to become planned 
courses even though they may be well organized and well written. Some 
textbooks provide too much material, at least on some topics; others too 
little. The teacher must make intelligent adaptations. He supplements 
with radio, television, films, tapes, paperbacks, source books, and other 
materials as needs dictate. 
now TO USE TEXTBOOKS 
Teachers can and should encourage students to: 

1. Read assignments rapidly for a once-over pattern. This overvievv wifi 
show the "flavor” of the assignment In this survey, note should be made 
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of topics treated; graphs, maps, and other devices included, illustrations 
shown; and, above all, the reasons for the assignment, Tliis becomes 
essentially a skimming process. 

2. Follow the skimming of the assi^unent by a closer reading for the 
meaning of words, sentences, paragraphs, graphs, and tables. This is the 
dictionary meaning of the verb “study.” At this time the text may raise 
numerous questions in the students mind. It may stimulate thinking. It 
may present new data, and lead the student to go beyond the text to find 
answers to questions and problems that seem to be insufficiently answered. 

3. Take notes on what has been read. Not all teachers agree that this 
is a useful activity, but some note taking may be valuable. If it is done, 
students should be encouraged to do it perceptively, not mechanically. 
The best plan is to use an outline consisting of questions. Notes should be 
carefully taken and never allowed to become a jumble of disorganized, 
disconnected words, phrases, or sentences. At this point, the teacher 
should do an educatfonal job concerning the care of books— personal, 
school texts, or library materials. UndcKcoring, writing in margins, and 
othen\ise marking or cuing is not allo^vable unless the book is personally 
owned; even then there is a question of value. 

4. Try to recall the main ideas in the assi^unent after it has been read. 
This includes not only the topics but some of the salient facts. 

5- Eevierv notes at the completion of a unit of >v’ork or before an 
examination. This review should attempt to coordinate notes, text, class 
discussions, laboratory experimeats, and other learning activities. 

8. Reread text, when needed for clarification of vague or uncertain 
concepts, facts, or other kno\vledges. This is also a good time to evaluate 
what has been read. Did the author stick to facts or did he present per- 
sonal opinions? Is there any evidence ol bias? Did he attempt to generalize 
from isolated cases? 

7. Understand and know how to use table of contents, index, glossaries, 
reference lists, and illustrations. Teachers frcsquently skip the preface to a 
text. Such an omission is unfortunate because students should know that 
the preface often provides useful keys to understanding various parts of 
the book, their relationships, why the book was written, and authors 
motivations. 

Teachers and supervisory personnel also have a responsibility to; 

1. Provide a wide variety of reading materials, including multiple texts, 
auxiliary reading materials, reference books, and library materials. 

2. Encourage students to probe all reading materials for facts, answers 
and solutions for their problems, leads, and intellectual stimulation. 

3. Encourage students to evaluate and discriminate as they read. Critical 
thinking ^vill help sift fact from fiction. 
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4. Plan instructional units of study, projects, and problems instead of 
assigned pages, chapters, w'ord or question lists in single texts. 

5. Remember that words are symbols for real and concrete experiences. 
Help students build worthwhile experiential backgrounds. 

6. Correlate text with nontext learning materials. 

Beginning teachers will, in all hkelfliood, have little or no opportunity 
to voice opinions on the matter of texts. They should, however, know 
how to use text materials as xw!! as knoxv procedures for textbook selee- 
tion All teachers should thoroughly acquaint themselves with the texts 
available in their respective fields even though they may not have an 
opportunity to select them. The RR. Bowker Company annually pub- 
lishes a hook that lists under the heading of school subjects all the 
textbooks of some 150 publishing houses. The books are indexed by 
author, title, and subject. They are also classified as to elementary, junior 
high, and senior high school adaptability, but the books are not rated or 
annotated.* 

WORKBOOKS 

There exists a xvide variety of xvorkbooks, drill pads, exercise books, 
manuals, and other practice devices related to the English Language, 
foreign languages, science, malliematics, and commercial subjects. 
\Vhelher or not to use workbooks Is debatable. As the name implies, the 
work or practice book provides work for the student to do— drill and 
practice xvith skills, problems to be solved, questions to be answered, 
tests to be taken, remedial work to be followtxl, words to be mastered, or 
experiments to be performed 

The workbook idea and its proliferation of materials grew out of the 
limitations of textbooks, the paucity of practice materials, and the com- 
plete absorption of the leadier’s time xvilh a multiplicity of tasks. 

Research provides no clear-cut answer to the question of the educa- 
tional value of workbooks. At least the degree of value Is undetermined. 
Some teachers in some subject areas get good results with them; in other 
instances the materials are so used as to degenerate into busywork, petty 
exercises, and filling in blanks. The purpose here is merely to call atten- 
tion to these instructional materials so that beginning teachers will be 
aware of their values and limitations. 

Some of the workbooks now avaflable have been well planned and care- 
fully written. Often they integrate widi or accompany basic texts so well 
that busy teachers feel them to be educationally valuable for students. 
They enable students to practice skills at a rate consistent with individual 
abilities. For some students these workbooks achieve acknowledged 

» Textbooks in Print. New York: B. R. BowLer Company, published annually in Apnl. 
another worthwhile source is American Textbodc Publishers Institute, New York. 
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motivaHon and practice in acU-direction and independent atndy. The 
recently developed "scramhled" boob are in reality rvorlboota prepared 
for individualized study. This type of book is closely related to the pro- 
grammed learning materials prepared for use in the so-called teachm„ 
machines.* Large group instracHon (leeturc-disemsion type) needs some 
sort of semi-indiridualized bolstering. Supplementation, /evresv »nd 
opportunity to reconstruct are imperative. Ibis assistance the workbook 

”*0® the other side of the coin one finds instances of slavish adherence 
to the workbook-students merely tolimving mechanical di^ehons m the 
laboratory or classroom. Most workboob eaU lor no origmahty of thought. 
Often there is an overemphasis on nmessenKal outcomes. Some work- 
books, manuals, and pmeBce pads have no apparent eomelauon wa* 
tertbooh or courses of study, and often the matenals are not well graded. 

TEACHERS’ GUIDES 

Teachers’ guides bear about the same relaUon 

workbooks bear to students. They ate guides or syllabi written 

to accompany their boob. Following the Wt closely, they of er assis mim 

to busy teasers, but they are essentially crutches, even ponies. If 

teachen get any professional assistance from thern, 

doobtedly serve a meful purpose. On the other hand. ■> T" 

teachers L capable and that they should prep.aie ^ 

syUabi, and teaching plans. Some teachers welcome these aids, others 

''“AWt'dltM'foutths of all instructional moUon 

panying teachers’ guides, sometimes called study guides. 8'"^“ 

mrve tivo purposes- they act as a staudanW lesson pto »d ftjjub- 
slitute for a previw before the film is shoum. It i p tty g y 
unirstood Oiat the second purpose is a makesluft onei the F™'’ 

is preferable Headines in these guides are usually organized as bug 
IS pmeraoie. Headings ^ » -gujjgested Discussion Questions.” 

gestions for Effective Use of the Film, ougges and 

■Follow-uo Prelects ' Technical or Foreign Mords or Phrases and 
■Suggested HeaLg Beferenccs.- In some cases the teachers guide wall 
prc^fdc compIetc"scripti"g of the film. Many of 

Lple, being L mere than tsvu folded pages f tLes 

Triers’ luides as discussed here should nut be contused svith courses 
of study, units of study, or other curricular guides. 

KEFEBEiVCE A.VD SVFFLatEXTAm PBI.VTED MATEBIALS 

u.™ Tbe modem secrnidary sdiool b 
supplementary boob in spite of the tact that one occosionany hcam 

• r„ . good owoiplo o£ . -seabird book’ « lo-Ph 
New York: Harcourt. Brace & World, loc, 196-. 
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a “library gap.” Bootes are housed in different classrooms and in a central 
library. Professionally trained librarians arc usually found on school staffs. 

Nevertheless, the power of the school library as a learning center has 
hardly been touched. The American Library Association has campaigned 
vigorously for standards and upgrading, but tlicrc is still much to be 
accomplished Since 19&1 great sums of federal money have been appro- 
priated for school hbranes and materials so as to promote the upgrading. 
Public libraries as well as school libraries wage a never-ending figbt to 
obtain the necessary funds so that they can fulfill their function in the 
educational frameworlc. 

Everyone is aware of the knowledge explosion as well as the scientific 
and population explosions. Every minute more than 2000 pages of boobs, 
reports, and newspapers arc printed, in the scientific field alone some 
30,000 journals publish some 600,000 new papers each year. The lash of 
trying to keep abreast of this v'asl and complex development even in one 
area of specialization is overwhelming. 

The position of the school library is best described by Eleanor E. 
Ahlers, formerly president of library services for Washington State and 
president of the American Association of School Librarians: 

A school library today, both elementary and secondary, must be a centrally or- 
ganized collection, readily accessible, of many kinds of materials that, used to- 
gether, enrich and support the educational program of the school of which it is 
an integral part. The librarian, supported bv an increasing amount of a wide 
varlet)' of resources and working with classroom teachers, can help children and 
young people solve problems, develop inquiring minds and rational powers, 
think and read cntlcally. be creative, studv Independently, make wise decisions 
and accept social responsibility.!* 

In the past and in the minds of many librarians today, the design of the 
school library was that of a storehouse or reservoir of knowledge. In this 
framework the librarian’s role was to buy. catalogue, and check out books, 
and to teach pupils how to find materials. But present-day library leader- 
ship sees the librarian’s role as docs Ahlers. Tliis role obligates the 
librarian to: 

1. Have an understanding of children and youth and to know something 
of their reading interests, habits, and abilities. 

2. Be able to foster independent reading habits. 

3. Take responsibility for helping students and teachers find and use the 
most appropriate materials in the solution of their problems. 

4. Work with curriculum poups to suggest best materials for specific 
courses of study. 

Eleanor E. Ahlers, "Library Service: A Chan^ni; Concept " Educational Leader- 
ship, 23 (Viarch 1966), 542-153. 
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5. Meet and plan n-ilh depaitoent heads, team groups, and individual 
teachers in furnishing optimum learning matenals. 

6. Teach students how to use the library. , , . j 

7. Provide an inviting ataosphere for student study, brorvsmg, and 
check-out of materials. 

S. Assist the faculty in professional growth by provadmg “"books 
magazines, courses of study, cmriculum units, and a collecUon of 

sample textbooks. , • » ^ 

9. Provide (if at all possible) a preparation center and some asistance 
lor students to wort on reports and proj«rts; this center may also serve 
as a faculty preparation center if another is not arailable. 

Lifmrro or Irrstructiorrul Moleriuf. CerUer. The “J 

place Jhousing reading media-^hielly books More than 
Ubrarian in the past has refused ro order or ° 

brochures because they did not ^ool nice on the shelves. ToJ^J* 
many libraries not only have books, magazines, and other riding rnatw 
but also provide elms, sbdes, records, tapes. £ 

and anto-fastnictional devices-in fact, any matenal that properly be- 

cussion as to whether some of it is properly Mth not ad 

or whether some other area, perhaps dre .t°iroln,e 

minister some part. At Erst glance the hbtary and fte 

seem to compem with each other as weB f P'^Son 

materials, serMces, and erpenditnres. No deamtrve answer tnto dn-ismn 

has been fonnd. pirssibly Ihe best approach to 

at the frmcHons sert-ed -Ihe library emphasmes 

FI se; the andio-visnal seeks to improve nrst^on b"* “ 

L and through the enrichment of materials, toe, so ^PP°« 

orientedr the other, olassroomcriented. regardless o! 
goal of each is to provide the optimum in lear^g 

oSearning. 71,0 1=1 colleges “f — dm 
along this road have a Dean of rducaUonal television. Ian- 

conventional hbtary, campus press, museum, 

guage Uboratories, b '^Ko' mimeograph, and litho- 

and the production of nonbook materials y a 
graph processes. 
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Internal Functioning. Modem libraries tiy to maintain proper balance 
in subject areas. They also balance historical and contemporary materials 
and events, fiction and nonfiction, reference and collateral materials, 
hard-cover books and paper-bound pamphlets, and magazines and news- 
papers As mentioned earlier, it is difficult to keep abreast of the new 
materials that become available eadi year. In the area of paperbacks (not 
pamphlets ) alone, more than 35,000 are now in print, and at least 5000 of 
these are considered appropriate for school use. More and more libraries 
are adding these to their collections.*’ 

It has been charged that the formal classroom work of today kills enjoy- 
ment in reading and that a majori^ of students never read after com- 
pleting high school except for some desultory reading of magazines and 
newspapers. If this is true it is not the fault of most librarians, who work 
assiduously for the opposite result. Library rooms or suites are attractive 
and comfortable Many devices are used to motivate students to come to 
the library, to check out books, and to read. A list of such devices is long, 
but it will Include 

Open book shelves 
Newspaper and magazine racks 
Nonglare lighting 

Display and bulletin boards of new books, colorful jackets, advertise- 
ments, reviews, clippings 
Special holiday book features 

Easy check-out of books, and in some cases, magazines, phonograph 

records, study prints, and other items 
Friendly and helpful staff assistance 

By and large, high schools no longer pve students isolated lessons in 
the use of the library. Such instructioa is handled in most instances by 
the regular subject teachers as the need arises. The thinking here is that 
library utilization, much like reading skills, should be interdiscipUnar)' 
in character. Naturally, this instruction involves a high degree of coopera- 
tion between teachers and library staff. There are, of course, still a great 
many orientation courses in bbraiy use. These are usually offered for 
freshmen and are taught by librarians or English teachers. 

Some schools have sufficient library materials so that specific subject 
matter may, on request of the teacher, be sent directly to the classroom 
for long-term use. As units of work follow one another, new collections of 
related books and pamphlets are deposited in the classrooms. Teachers 
can best fulfill their responsibilities for directing study habits under such 
circumstances. 

These collections become subcCTtos or satellite bbraries. This de- 

Robert H. Anderson, Teaching m a Wotid of Change. New York: H-ircourt, Brace 
& World, Ine , 1966, pp. 163-164 
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ccrtnlliz.-ltion provides cosy occess to oflcn.osrf referents, un- 
doubtedly results in more cstensis-e reading and inquiry-. •Hie bools in 
the satellite collection arc selected by teachers (or partinilar purposes. 
They not only (ulfill the (aet.Bnding goal but. even mote important 
prosidc avenues tor inquiry and interpretation. Such rallections should 
he eonipreliensive enough to provide depth and range (or reading in the 
area im-olved. Classroom liliraties usually allow more (leriblo loim pat- 
terns than does the central library. Students imy very well be placed in 
charge o( the collections, possibly on a rotating basis 
Many school districts base eoopetatise relations siatli the local public 
library; An arrangement ot this Und can have mutual advantages, espe- 

daily in smaller Uislricts. . , , , 

Federal Liliranj AtsisMnco. Beginning with the NDEA o( 195S, schools 
have been receiving (ederal (onds under numerous government acts au- 
thorizing assistance in providing learning matenals-readmg media, 
audio-visual aids-in addition to (unds (or buildings and (acilitiM, m- 
cluding workshops (ot teachers and librarians. 1^05“% 
assistaico came through ESEA o( IKS. Titles II and 11. From 1966 al- 
liens o( (ederal dolto have annually been available (or the 
books. A-V materials. Uliraty training, coriterences field losiB spem^ aid 
(or rural districtsi Title 1 has provided addibonal (unds to 
(or strengthening tlie educational program m low-lncome areas. 
and othefmedia me now being purchased on » 

may check out (or home use several books, study prints, and even film- 

’"Fmare OiKlook. Slowly, but “ 

disappeared in high schools. Libraries have liuge y Wp^-lnll’ nrob 

hbrS^ss the studL finds a richer learning 

ably see more integration and coordination o( all learnuig resources, but 
with specialization still within the general (ramewotk. 

As Moated In an earUer chapter, computers and ^s" 

terns are increasing, (or the Hood o( material rs so great that e^ “““ 
luid quick retrievS arc imperativ.. College. 
hbraries are taking the lead in the acquisition o these 
ondary schools may (ollow. In (act. such a prediehon was ^ 

a library couIerenL held at the Massaebusetls 

1965. Zt only may high school students be lomung e 

in their own IbraiV through computers, they may 
eoUege and unive^ity libraries “through 

vvtiS keyboards, televIsion-liVe displays, and quickly made — 

The inloLatiou ualfic will be coutroli^ by “'“J “ “iS 

cuuipulcr utiUty on the campus in much (ho rame way ™rbal 

communications are handled by the campus telephone exchange. 

-Sara JallaUan. 11, . L.bniw-Oeia™d ^ «; 

h . Vviu ol CW. New York- Hawoiot. Brace 4 « o.ld, Inc, 1966. p. IM. 
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The explosion of materials may also accelerate the use of microfilm in 
any of its various forms. At present, high schools have little need for this 
development, but the future may change this. 

ENCYCLOPEDIAS Tlieie are more tt\an thirty encyclopedias currently 
available. Although they overlap in content, they vary considerably in ap- 
proach Some are aimed at mature interests and reading levels, others are 
directed at youth. These sets are relatively expensive, costing from one to 
three hundred dollars. Many of the publishers bring out accompanying 
yearbooks that keep the sets up-to-date. 

Because encyclopedias are expensive, schools should select wth care. 
Chief criteria to be kept in mind are kinds of information needed by the 
particular school, orgaiuzation of content in the books, accuracy and 
reliabihly, book architecture, and currency. Beginning teachers should be 
informed about these raateriak, their use, sources, and manner in which 
they are selected locally 

DicnoNAiuES Unlike encyclopedias, dictionaries are comparatively 
inexpensive. It is a common practice to provide each classroom widi at 
least one unabridged edition or a smaller hand volume. 

In addition to English dictionaries, schools often provide others, such 
as those in the foreign languages, biographies, familiar quotations, syno- 
nyms and antonyms, and thesauri. 

ATLASES AND WOULD ALMANACS Bolh of thesc reference sources will be 
foimd in the larger high schools. Usually both will be housed in tlie central 
library instead of the classrooms. The world almanac, usually paper- 
bound, is essentially an annual publication and is a handy reference for 
thousands of facts on diverse topics. 

COLLATERAL BOOKS The Dictionary of Education defines collateral 
reading as “(1) Readmg material related to the main topic or theme 
being studied as distinguished from the textual or basic material of the 
assignment, (2) reading related lo a subject that supports and enriches 
or broadens the experience of the reader" (3 443). 

Textbooks are of necessity much condensed and often encyclopedic in 
nature. It is, therefore, desirable in most instances to supplement the text 
wth other reading opportunities. At times, the general reference type of 
materials described there will be adequ^e, but in many instances ex- 
tended reading will need to be of a different type. 

Teachers and librarians put heavy reliance on the reading of collateral 
books of the nontext or trade book type. These books cover more thor- 
oughly and in more unified fashion such subjects as specific sciences, 
travel, adventure, biography, history, and fiction. 

Assigned or suggested collatnal reading serves several positive pur- 
poses. In any high school class there is a wide difference in aptitudes. 
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interests, and backgrounds among the students. Collateral reading allows 
students to explore some of their individual interests. Textual content is 
extended and new viewpoints are introduced. Supplementary readmg 
often brings freshness to assignments, as xvell as a wider range and greater 
depdi. Students working on projects or developing individual reports 
profit from this type of reading. „ , . ... v, 

Keaeational readmg is a concern of aU teachers. Selectmg sn.table 
readmg materials to fit individual needs is a never-ending activaty. Teach- 
ers and librarians are constantly on the alert to locate fresh snb,eets sm* 
varied readmg difflculty levels. Only as students find content ot smtable 
interest and difficulty do they get fun from reading. Only then can the 
printed page really compete with television and the motion picture. 

CURHENT MATERIALS 

There are many classroom situaUons lor which no tertboolo emst, the m- 
stiuctional materials may be loo new to be organize hi*® °° ® 

field too limiled or local, the study area too speeiateed, and so on. Under- 
privileged students often need learning materials for obvions 
Students in experimental programs have similar needs. Indiwdually or m 
groups teachers attempt to organire current materials to meet Ito needs 
The phrase “current materials- is used here in a loose sense and Inclute 
newspapers, periodicals, radio and television broadcasts, resource pw- 
tons, government reports, advertising malter, ' 

laneous “fugitive” materials as well as those specifically piep 
It has here loimd that the lodicions use ot cuirenl matenals, 
in the social studies, science, career studies, and English as a 
guage, leads to better student nndetstanding. promotes resomcefubess 
and discovery, lessens the emphasis on purely verbal learning and m 
geneml resulB in better student acceptance. However, *c other side 
ot the coin shoivs that teachers in most school systems 
given the time in their schedules to use cnrtenl matenals 
fact, this very point has been one of the grievances behmd several recent 

strikes by teachers (see Chapter 20). ni,eiw« « nn 

In ESesiastes ire Icam “Of the making ol many J” 

end. . . .- If this is true of hard-rove, books, what can wo say of p.m- 
phlels, brochures, newspapers, magazines, tracts, comics, 
ceflany of other printed materlak? 

PAStenuns An-n naoa.ums Materials in this classifimrion ^'ojhrre 
main sonrees of origin-free or sponsored matenak, 
the schook themsekes, and materials ' 

Free, sponsored, or low-cos, pamphlets me ''S"’”;, 

American (and some foreign) mannlaeturcrs and 

publish thousands of pamphlets etch year. Some arc designed for general 
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consumption, others are prepared specifically for the schools. And the 
reports from these firms indicate tfiat pupils and teachers are requesting 
free materials m a rmghty stream Some may be thrown away, but many 
have educational value and find a place in the current materials curric- 
ulum files 

Selection of these materials by teachers and librarians becomes a 
burdensome task. Obviously, the business establishments are not so 
much mtercsted in the education of the youth as they are in placing their 
name and their product in a favorable ligbL Advertising is at times overt; 
at others, hidden. Propaganda designed to change ideas is even more 
dangerous than just the sale of products Teachers considering free ma- 
tenals will do well to study diem with great care Since the use of free 
and free-loan materials has become a matter of grave concern, schools 
considering their use should adopt a policy statement to guide both 
teachers and administrative officials. Several organizations have drasvn up 
criteria to help in the more inteUigent selection and use of such materials. 
For example, the American Association of School Administrators has 
offered these criteria: 

1. Define clearly the relation that such materials must bear to the basic 
purposes and objectives of the schools. 

2. Provide specific guidelines upon which rules for selection and use can 
be based. 

3. Give assurances to teachers concerning the limits within which they 
have official backing in the selection and use of materials. 

4. Delegate responsibility to appropriate administrative officials or other 
school personnel for selection and handling of materiab. 

5 Provide some means of maintaining community confidence in the 
schools and of safeguarding against imwairanted pressures. 

6. Make available necessary funds so that teachers are not forced to use 
free materials as substitutes for superior materials that could be 
purchased. 

And the same association suggests that materials be checked for such 
biases as the follo\ving; 

1. Convictions presented as facts 

2. One point of vie\v stressed in an obviously hvo-sided issue 

3. Emphasis on what is svrong, rather than what is right 

4. “Tlieme of presentation deals witfi matters of basic concern to others 
than the producer of the item— usually others in competition or in con- 
flict with the producing agency”** 

American Association of School Admimstiaton, Choosing Free Materials for Vse 
m the Schools. Washington, DC: National Education Association, 1953, see also 
critena developed by the Instnictional MateriaL Committee of the California Sidiool 
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Pamphlets produced by professional or semiprofessional organizations 
agencies, and groups are also svidely used. II can reasonably 
(hat bias and propaganda are absent from these nratenals, or at least ftat 
they are at such a minimum as not to be obiectronableMatenals con- 
sidered here are usuahy purchased by tbe school district Pamphlets sup- 
plement standard texts and have the advantage of timehness. ’rtey tan 
L revised easily and frequently at Kttle expend. In this manner the latest 
events and trends can be made avadable. Also, it is possible to taJo, 
content to fit specific class and Individual needs. These matenals fit short 
nnits of study, introductory lessons, levieiv or sununanzing >«sons o 
nearly any lesson type. Students tend to take a favorable attitude tonard 

some states, statutes prohibit the expenditure of public funds for 
unbound books. This is a problem that tune is imrrectmg. An mcreuing 
percentage of the schoolbook fund is going into the purchase of 
Lerials There is an increasing number of quabty 
published each year, and many schools use them •» 

Lts, Libraries L also adding paperbacks to Ihs-yif 
lotion in paperbacks has met with great pubhc av . j 

both as texts and reference sources has ^e approsa o P j 

dents. The paperback is economical and problems of currency arc 
difficult than with the hardback book. 

MacAznres *»» 

::;^TSrSoTeCt”g^e" aro 

400 miUion copies, and of dns output five of the leading magaames 

accountfor nearly 32 million copies (5:1;10: )- r •^r^rm'iUnTi 

Aldiough newspaper are one of the l?“;'l”r',,ow ArtTS 
they are poorly read by both adults and youth. Studies 
have habits of diserjination. Sports and comics arc swdely read, but 
editorials are read by less than one fifth o ® j - revr„lar 

Teachers should fiid a way to coecurage discrunmative 
study habits, and the use of the mnvspapcr as a source 
rt,r,L.,„pies.Itbasbec„sugg^rtcd.^™ 

part of classroom instruction, and that tl ey / -.nnronriate 

dents in all schools. Althoogl. the "'”W' ™>’ "“3y cvew 
to. use in the social studies, it carries items of “ P” forefS, 

teacher in the school. Foreign language teachers f 

newspapers. Most of the larger magaalncs pnnt forego Language editions 

^^rvisors Association. AIW for^ip^ioii and 

“rti'steSS" "" ° 

-ViUonal fxlucalion Associ.ilioii, 1953. 
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of all issues Because these have great value in the schools, they are often 
given to language classes along uidi the English editions. 

Magazines range all the way from the trashy to the scholarly and 
sophisticated. Students are more at home with magazines than with 
newspapers. This is due both to content and to structure. Magazine pic- 
tures and illustrations, for example, are more strildng than those of the 
newspapers and communicate more effectively. 

This discussion of magazines and newspapers has been slanted to pub- 
lications intended for the general public. TTiere are several magazines 
and newspapers aimed solely at chusroom use. Normally, these are less 
colorful, less expensive, and less appealing; nevertheless, they fill a useful 
place and justify their existence. TWs land of publication is found more 
often in classrooms than are general publications. A few of these publica- 
tions for the secondai)’ school are: 

American Education Pubheations, 1250 Fairwood Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
43216: Current Ecents, Ecei^ WecI;. Our Times, Current Science, Read 
Magazine 

Civic Education Service. 1733 K St. N.W., Washington. D.C., 20006: 

Junior Review, Weetchj News Review, American Observer 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42 St, New York, N.Y., 10036: Junior 
Scholastic, Senior Schoiastic. World Week. Fracticol English. Literary 
Cavalcade, Co-ed 

COMIC BOOKS Probably no learning material is so controversial as the 
comic book or comic strip (the cartoon falls into another category). Even 
to consider tlie comic book as a learning material is debatable; yet more 
than a million of these books are printed annually, read avidly, traded, 
hoarded. The negative attitude of adults toward comics has somewhat 
abated by the time the child has reached junior high school, and neither 
teachers nor parents are so militant There are however, sHlI antisocial 
and anUmoral r^ects that should not be overlooked. 

On the positive side, the picture story bolds a great educational po- 
tential, Students like this medium of communication, and it may become 
the beginning of rewarding reading habits. ITiere is reason to believe 
that the quality of comic books is improving. Teachers are finding more 
and more ways to exploit and capitalize on the medium, many using 
comic materials regularly in buDelin board displays, cither alone or in 
ronjunction with other materials. Stffl others hav e used comics as a spring- 
board for vvTiHen and spoken exercises and for motivaHon of creative 
activity in art. Coupled with the cartoon, the comic picture or series has 
been used in teaching grammatical structure, foreign languages, safety, 
driver education, science, guidance principles, consumer education, sales- 
manship, and other topics. 
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CREATISO READING MATERIALS 

It is erroneous to think that the creation of reading materials is an activity 
for the elementary school only. Junior and senior high school teachershave 
found this a useful learning project in certain situations. Four of the 
many reasons for such an activity are mentioned here. 

1. Students who have svritten something svorthwhile should share it 
\\ith others, as is done when a ^>od short story or poem is published in a 
newspaper or magazine. But it may be more valuable to have multiple 
copies made and used in a standard curticuhr manner. The material 
becomes more important, is more likely to be permanent, and is more 
adaptable to learning purposes. 

2. Students need the experience of serious writing. Writing is more 
real when it is likely to serve more than a mere “exercise need." Material 
for reproduction and circulation most be carefully and near-professionally 
produced. This means factual accuracy, careful analysis, originally in 
presentation, and clarity of expression. 

3. Often diere is a paucity of material on a subject being studied. If 
students, singly or as a group, produce something of value, it should be 
retained as valuable source material for other students who will study the 
same topic. Such a situation is easily conceivable in the study of a com- 
munity— industries, ethnic groups, cultural agencies, finances, or other 
aspects of community life. 

4. The motivational value inherent in a project that srill probably be 
used by other students, either at the time or later, is significant. 

^Vho creates these materials at the local level? The introduction above 
has been entirely from die standpoint of the student, probably the most 
important production source. But the materials may be produced by 
teachers, or by committees of teachers and supervisors, as a curriculum 
unit, for example. There are some study guides of such outstanding worth 
that they could well be reproduced and made available to other teaidiers. 
This has unusual motivational \T»lue for teachers. As a matter of fact, a 
high school might well have as an annual project the publication of a 
yearbook, anthology, or collection of faculty %vritings of the year. This 
would in fact be "our best” for die year — poems, stories, drainas, outlines, 
study guides, histories, surv^^, bibliographies, intervie^vs, reports on 
foreign trips and study, and oAer writmgs. 

How wUl locally produced reading materials be reproduced for use by 
others? There are many ways. ^Vhich one is employed will probably 
depend upon funds ai'sdlable, Polities, and tbe permanency sought for 
die publication. In some cases, extra copies may be unnecessary. A bound 
t>'pe\sTitten copy is placed on the classroom Iflirary shelf or housed in the 
main library. Ctoe college for years has followed a plan of binding in 
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manila folders all its research papers of quality and storing them in the 
library. They are available for graduate students year after year in much 
the same way that dissertations are available. Some critics fear the pres- 
ence of these papers will encourage “cribbing " Of course this may occur, 
but probably these papers are no more of a temptation than other printed 
documents in the library. 

Important stories, poems, correspondence with foreign students, or 
other compositions may be printed in the school paper. This is common- 
place, but it needs some buildup; other^vise, students may wish to fill the 
pages of the paper with trivia. 

REPRODUCING MATERIALS To provide multiple copies of materiab, 
schools usually use the liquid duplicator, stencil dupheator, offset press, 
or letterpress techniques. Each has advantages and limitations. Teachers 
should toow these advantages and limitations and the local production 
facilities. It is assumed here that all teachers know how to make “ditto 
and "mimeo” copy. 

Liquid duplicators, often called hectographs, are of hvo tj'pes. The 
spirit or liquid tjpe, a direct process, is probably tlic most commonly used 
throughout the country. It is inexpensive and easy to operate. As many 
as 300 good copies can be made from one master. Copies svill fade and 
are often messy to prepare, but they are cheap. The gelatin process is 
similar to the so-called spirit process, but is not in as common use.” 

The stencil or mimeograph process is also a veiy common one, and the 
machine is also easy to operate. Copy lasts almost indefinitely, and a 
master will reproduce 500 copies with short-run stencils, or as many as 
10,000 with special stencils.” 

Offset prmting as represented by the multilith or multigraph is an even 
more satisfactory reproduction method. Offset printing produces more 
professional-appearing copy and thousands of copies can be made from a 
master. Also, photographs can be incorporated into the copy. One dis- 
advantage is that the equipment is expensive and the preparation of 
masters and plates is more ledmical than diat in the precetog processes. 
The offset press is more likefy to be found in the district school office than 
in building offices. 

Letterpress is expensive and must be done commercially or in the 
school print shop. School printing is limited. Only a very unusual local 
publication is likely to be rejwoduced by letterpress. How ever, ambitious 
projects, usually those produced at the supervisory or administrative level 
for wide distribution, be set in letterpress type. 

“Anjone unfamilur with the opaation of this equipment might Iihe to review the 
motion picture Dupheatmg by the Spirit Method. 15 mm., color, produced by Bailey 
Films, Inc. This film show s step-by-step processes. 

“J/imeogropfiing Technigner. fiha. 17 min. color, produced by Bailey Films. Inc., 
explains the process. 
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A word of caution regarding the use of copj-righted material should 
he added. ’Hiere is an increasing h'berality in tlie matter of reproducing 
copyrighted material for educational use, but there are limits. At this 
moment the copjTiglit law is being reuTitten, Teachers who plan more 
than a routine reproduction of a small amount of copyrighted material 
should request the owmer of the copjTightcd material for permission 
to use it. 

A MATF.BJALS FILE 

A majority of (he contents of a materials file will be “print" or “graphic” 
in type. It is a cliche that a good craftsman must know hose to use the 
tools of his trade. It might also be added (bat ho must have the tools. Tliis 
applies with equal force to teachers. In the case of teachers, many of the 
tools are provided by the school districts simply as a matter of course, 
including textbooks, reference books, maps, globes, projectors, recorders, 
radios, and many other materials. The provision of these teaching tools 
ft in s-arying tlegrce. Some schools supply them in abundance; others 
sUmp. Some districts provide what they call "basic” materials and “basic" 
Ijecomes a matter of definition. 

Regardless of district, teachers always feel the need for more and 
more specific learning materials. These needs go far beyond what Is pro* 
^•ided. Therefore, tcachcn make collections of ilieir own, inv'cnt desiccs, 
reshape what they have, and give their Ingenuity full rein. 

It is in the area of "fugitive" materials that student teachers and be- 
ginning teachers feel at a disadvantage, Ttwy simply have not l>ecn “in 
the business" long enough to haw collected materials to supplement what 
is prosided. Prospective le-ichers will be well adviwd to begin a materials 
file just as soon as tlicy arc admitted to a teadicr-cducation program. 

Intelligent long-range planning in U>ls Geld will pay gootl dividends. 
By the time a prospective teacher rcadtos the stage of student teacliing. 
he should have a sizable materials file. Tliis fife, collection, or accumula- 
tion could include fiat pictures, clippings, poems, bibliographies, lists 
of field trips, IxKikIcts or sources of free and inexpensive materi.ils, charts, 
graphs, diagrams, sketches, drawings, maps, bulletin l>oard designs and 
ideas, facsimiles, and other tw-tMlimi*nsional materials. Tlie materials file 
might just as well Include such tlirccMlimensional matcrbls as models, 
specimens, artifacts, or small Iwnd tools, Tlie industrial arts teadier. for 
example, will quite n.atural!y liaw both tj'pcs. 

'Mien materials have been coliccfed. or as they are ajllected, (hey must 
be organized or catalogued In some roeaningfu! manner. Unorgmized 
malrri.»U arc little liettcr llun no materials. Tliere are hosts of possible 
classifications. The commonest one Is b>‘ subject matter, topic, or area. 
Tlie prospective teaebrr might wldi to give sotne tlwRight to elassirtcation 
l»y instnictional concepts or vahies svfth subject m-iltcr ehssifications in 
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subdiNisions. Instead of “social studies” with subdivisions of United Na- 
tions, UNESCO, U.S. Senate, Supreme Court, these subdivisions might 
well follow "value” or "goal” headings such as room environment, con- 
temporary problems, individual study, committee study, oral reports, or 
motivation. 

Storage often becomes a problem. It is the last step in the ongoing clip- 
collect-file-store formula. Each individual must solve this problem in his 
ovTi way. Schoolrooms are being built with facilities that include built-in 
drawers and cabinet space for flat and three-dimensional materials. Filing 
cabinets help with the storage of mounted pictures, cbppings, and lists. 
But, before one has a classroom, one can utilize pressed-board filing 
drawers, collapsible file boxes and folders, vertical file boxes, orange 
crates, or other available storage areas. 
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CHAPTER 10 


' Instructional 
Materials: 
Conventional Audio- 
Visual Types 


In addition to the printed leanung materials discussed in the preceding 
chapter, there are almost endless numbers o£ other learning materials, 
many of which will be treated in the present and following chapter. For 
convenience these materials are separated into those that ore ra^er com- 
monplace, and those that are usually considered to be new. Widely vary- 
ing uses, innovations, researdi, and new modiheatiDns and extensions of 
older devices constantly provide new dimensions. A relatively old device 
may lie dormant for years, only to spring into dynamic prominence as 
research and technology push ^ead. 

Teachm need to remind themselves that materials which has-e become 
commonplace or which are inexpensive or near at hand are not necessarily 
obsolete. Often the newer media have more glamour and publicity but 
do not necessarily replace other tried devices. Usually, the newer devices 
provide teachers with a greater range of tools with which to do the in- 
structional job demanded by modem developments. Programmed learn- 
ing materials, for example, do not replace films or field trips; tliey simply 
add depth to the teadiers’ inslmctional repertoire. 

FLAT PICTURES 

Pictures do not in and of themselves possess any mystical powers to tcadi; 
)et the)' have one of tl»c greatest potentials of all types of learning ma- 
terials. Young and old, dull and bright liVc pictures; their appeal is uni- 
versal Cliildrcn become acquainted with them long before they start to 
school, and adults continue to Took at" or "read* pictures long after they 
have completed formal schooling in fact, as long as tlicy live. Pictures 
are among the cheapest and most readily available of all learning ma- 
terials. hfany of them arc free. Tcadiors and students gather pictures 
from magazines, newspapers, advertisements, pamphlets, posters, circu- 
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lars, and an endless number of sources. But, like all other learning ma- 
terials, their values vary and their selection and use should be given 
careful consideration. 

Pictures serve many purposes in the learning process. They motivate 
and vitalize learning and they darify vague ideas. Abstractions nearly 
always need clarification, and concrete imagery should be used with them 
wherever possible. Even knowledge of concrete things, skills, and 
processes is often vague or limited. Pictures can assist in providing more 
complete and meaningful ideation. 

TYPES OF PICTURES 

Flat pictures consist of study prints, photographs, textbook illustrations, 
and unpro]ecled pictures of all kinds. Tliey are all much the same, al- 
though study prints usually are pictures that are more carefully selected, 
mounted, and curriculum-oriented 

Photographs are either made from original negatives or copied from 
existing pictures. Usually photograpluc copies are more interesting than 
the clippings or newspaper pictures they are taken from because they have 
more warmth, defiruHon, and detail. If needed in quantity, photographic 
pictures are usually mounted and sometimes laminated and are expected 
to serve teachers and students over a long period of time. Many school 
districts have photographers and equipment and provide this service for 
teachers, but, on the svhole, only a small percentage of the teachers of a 
district ever get much photographic assistance. 

A junior high school social studies teacher felt that he needed pictures 
of world architecture as found in his city. None of the study prints in the 
local audio-visual collection told Uie story. He needed tailor-made ma- 
terials. With the aid of the school photographer, rivenly-sLx examples 
of local architecture, representing types from the classic Greek and 
Roman to the severely functional modem, were photographed. The 
photographs, enlarged to 11- by 14-inch size, and mounted, along with 
the other more standard types of learning materials, provided much of 
the content for the unit “The Emergence of Modem Architecture.” 

Instead of preparing this study print set as 11- by 14-inch mounted 
pictures, it would have been just as easy, probably easier, to have made 
same content available as a set of 2- by 2-inch color slides. Moreover, 
if properly prepared, both types of pictures could have been made from 
the same negaUves. More will be said about slide production later in this 
chapter. 

PREPARATION AND USE 

Some of the purposes that flat pictures serve have already been pointed 
out. How can they be most effectively used? A rather common use is the 
introduction of new units of study. They orient the thinking, they set the 
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stage for new subject matter, and they uiTOlve nearly e\ery subject or 
experience unit in the curriculum. 

Flat pictures could do much to motiv'ate a class in American literature 
preparing to study the short stories of Bret Harte. Pictures of the author, 
frontier buildings and settlements, signs or posted billboards, dance halls, 
derringers, costumes, snow drifts, leafless trees, cowboys and miners, and 
a lonely editor setting hand type by Ae dim li^t of a Icerosene lamp 
establish the mood. Additional moti\‘atioa could be provided by artists’ 
shetcbes of some of toe characters from “The Outcasts of Poker Flat” and 
The Luck of Roaring Camp,” such as Mr. Oakhurst, Kentuck, the Duch- 
ess, and Yerba Bill, or of a ^ave at the foot of a tree with tlris epitaph: 

BENXATl I n ns THEE 
LIES THE BODY 
OF 

JOlLN'OAJWUBSr 

vaio STRUCK A STRE-SX OF BAD LUCK 
ON TIIE 23d of NOVOIBIS IS50 
AND 

iiA.vt>iz> IN ins ascKs 
ON THE 7tII DECE^fBat 1850 

Pictures used to introduce units need to be seen and discussed by all 
members of the class They may later be exhibited on bulletin boards for 
study and reference. 

One can hardly study pictures without enriching his experience. The 
nature and extent of this enrichment depend upon the amount of knowl- 
edge already possessed, the type of pictures, the manner in which the 
pictures are employed, and the objectives sought. Pictures do add ne%v 
duneosions to learning. 

Often a single picture ^v^lI suffice for toe objectiN'e in mind. One picture 
of an early cave painting found in southern France may arouse imagina- 
tion, and it may actually be better than a dozen picttires. If, on the oilier 
hand, the unit to be studied is Iran, one picture obriousiy would not 
suffice. In introducing the ^mphonic ordiestra, one picture would tell a 
great deal about the instruments invoUTd, placement (location) of in- 
stnimenfs, position of conductor and musicians, and possibly other facts. 
Additional pictures could wry well detail toe s-arious instruments, the 
t)'pcs of music stands, and even the meanings of the conductors gestures. 

Techniques for using pictures are manifold, but time, place, and pur- 
pose will determine which adds most to the learning process. In some 
instances, Uie teacher may prefer to arrange a display on a bulletin board 
and in some way incorporate it into toe lesson structure. 

Although unprojected pictures are bring considered, attention must be 
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called to the use of illustrations in the opaque and overhead projectors. 
In the former, pictures are projected without processing or preparation; 
in the latter, they must be transferred to a transparent medium. A pro- 
jected picture may be copied on die chalkboard or on butcher paper 
for later use so that repeated projection is unnecessary. 

PROJECTED PICTURES 

In the preceding discussion, attention was given to flat pictures. Here it 
is directed to projected pictures, which are of two general types, still and 
motion. 

TyPES OF PROJECTED PICTURES 

Practically es-ery high school in the nation is equipped, more or less 
adequately, to use most types of projected materials. TTie motion picture, 
slide, filmstrip, opaque projector, overhead projector, stercoprojector, 
microprojector, and tachistoscope will be considered here. Only the first 
is a motion device, although attempts are being made to put motion or 
animation in slides, filmstrips, and transparencies. These attempts depend 
upon polarization and are still in their infanc)'. They are too expensive to 
buy and too difficult to produce locally to justify more than an expert* 
mental use in the high school. For industry that is another matter. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL AS'D EDUCATtOSAL ADVASTACES 
As a learning material the projected picture has several advantages over 
the unprojecled. Its use with large ebsses b obvious: it removes the "front 
row" feature of the unprojected picture. Projected pictures have a certain 
amount of novelt)’, which arouses and maintains positive student atten- 
tion. To a large extent, extraneous factors that dilute and dissipate atten- 
tion lire eliminated, and all members of a p’oup become engaged in one 
tidying activity. Minds will wander, but “woolgathering" is reduced. 
Novelt)', of course, is not the only advantage of projected pictures; if it 
were, their advantage would be largely one of fostering interest. 

Contrary to opinions held by some teachers, projection materials are 
rebUvely inexpensive because they may be reused many times. TTius the 
cost per student may become a fracUon of a cent. Tlie cost of many 
oAer learning materials, verbal and nonverbal, may be appreciably 
higher. Actually, good projected materials are within the budget range of 
every school. 

In the main, the thought and understanding that go into the prepa- 
ration of most filmstrips and moUon pictures are worthy of mention. 
Tltey are not made overnight. Producers know that thej' are working 
for a professional market and that die ^eial acceptance of dieir product 
depends upon its quality. These materials are actually planned in curricu- 
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lum terms. Of course, this is not to say that there are no poor-quality 
filmstrips and motion pictures, but dieir number is decreasing, ^^ore and 
more teachers and administrators have adopted this rule concerning 
instructional materials: “Properly prepared, wisely selected, and intelli- 
gently used.” 

The major psychological and professional advantage of projected pic- 
tures lies in the type of material they are. These materials visualize their 
topics — idea, fact, skill, process, attitude — and make them concrete and 
comprehensible for students. Projected materials must enable the teacher 
to be more proficient than he would be otherwise. School districts buy 
materials, not to be modem, not to be spectacular, but to enable their 
teachers to do a better job of instruction. 

SLIDES AND FILMSTHIFS 

Slides and filmstrips arc much alike. One is a series of related pictures 
arranged in fixed sequence; the sequence of the other falls to the discre- 
tion of the teacher. There are advantages for each. It might be pointed 
out that the use of the filmstrip is increasing much faster than that of the 
slide. Whether this is occasioned by convenience or by merit cannot bo 
determined at this time. 

Slides are available in several sizes but only the 3^- by 4-inch and 
the 2- by 2-inch sUdes will be mentioned here. The former is older, but 
still has pronounced usefulness in connection with handmade teaching 
materials. It may be made with India ink, pencils, crayons; typed; photo- 
graphed on sensltii'e glass (positive transparency); or reproduced by n 
diazo or related process. Tlie 2- by 2-inch photographic slide is available 
commercially, usually in sets, for a great variety of subjects. It may abo 
be easily pliotographed by teacher or students to document or illustrate 
curriculum work. Projection is simple and inexpensive. There is a ten- 
dency to use one or only a few slides of Otc 3V4' by 4-inch type in a class 
session; more of the 2- by 2-inch size arc ordinarily used. Tliis is probably 
due to the fact that most of tlie smaller slides are bought as sets and uswl 
simply because they are tliorc. 

As filmstrip and slide materials arc available in great quantity and for 
olmosl all school subjects, wise selection becomes imperative. Some ma- 
terials arc of most use in introducing study units, whereas others fit de- 
velopmental, drill, appreciation, and revicsv lessons. In general, slides and 
filmstrips arc most used with large groups, hut titcy can be adapted to 
small group or individual work. Many stboob now m-aking prorision for 
more individual work have fitted out scircning carrels or have sectioned 
off areas with a low liglit level where students can study slides, filmstrips, 
or even motion pictures much as they study books. Witli motion pictures 
or with record pbyers, earphones arc emplojTd so tliat the sound tloes 
not liolhcr nearby students. Filmstrips arc as easily diocked out from the 
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to Super 8 had changed from 95-5 percent to 50-50 percent. Optical 
sound and magnetic sound are about equally divided as are cartridge and 
reel loading. Most commercially ax-ailablc 8mm. educational Elms are, 
however, cartridge-loaded. 

Eight millimeter film appears to offer a simple and practical way for 
teachers and students to make their own motion pictures. Costs are rela- 
tively low and the automation of cameras and projectors has removed the 
necessity for special techrucal skills. Teachers College, Columbia Uni\T?r- 
sity, has pioneered in the use of the 8inm. film for educational purposes. 
Each year commercial producers add hundreds of titles to the growing 
inventory of available films. 

Many' of the 8mm. films have been placed in a nevv classification known 
as “single-concept" films. These films run from thirty’ or forty seconds to 
four or five minutes and, as the title suggests, hold strictK' fo a single idea 
or concept. The mass of facts evcr» in one subject area has increased so 
fast in a single generation that hundreds of target films may be preferable 
to a fovv long ones. These target films are usually designed for a particular 
teaching need that commercial films cither do not fill or are prohibitively 
expensive. 

Someone has said that the Smm. film will do for the oducation.tl film 
what the paperback book did for pubUshing. A Canadian educator has 
set down a blueprint for the future of 8mm. development: 

... we want a sound projector as portable as a typewriter, the price of which is 
to be under a hundr^ dolbrs, we want foolproof cartridge loading that will 
allow for individual operation, unaided, by a five-year-old thikl; we want thou- 
sands of single-concept films, silent and sound, in (hiee- to ten-minute continuous 
loops, and wc will penonally svipervise the visual treatment in accordance with 
our OVVT 1 professional csperiencc and objeetKes, these clips to cost no less than 
cheaper textbooks, no more than the best reference books.* 

oPApuE rRo;Ecno.vs 

Although op.a(]ue projections arc treated here along witli filmstrips and 
motion pictures, they arc quite different. Tl»c opaque projector is a ma- 
eliinc that enlarges and profecfs images from a given medium bv rdlecfed 
light. In all the materials discussed the projection light goes tlirough a 
translucent material, but in this Instance projection is from an op.iquc 
medium. Opaque projection requires a dark room; indeed, the tlarler 
the fietter. But llic big advantage of opaque projection is apparent: 
matcrnls need no processing in order to be proit-cted. Fhl pictures of 
any Untl, colored or monoAromc, charts, graphs, skctHies, postcards, 
cartoons, liook illustrations are all ready* to be projected as llwy are. Si/e 
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IS tlie only consideration. Aside from the projector ilscU (a capiUl equip- 
ment item) there is no cost. Even small three-dimensional ob)ccts may 
be projected— for example, a farthing may be enlarged so that every tnem- 
ber of a class can see it at the same time. Even the details of milling, ^ , 
color, wear, and texture can be noted, and if another Imoivn com is 
placed alongside it, comparisons are easily made. 


OVERHEAD FROJECTIONS 

The overhead projector is somewhat nesver than the other instructional 
tools being discussed, but its use is increasing rapidly. Many teachers 
consider it indispensable in such subjects as mathematics, scienw, 
studies, foreign language, English, business education, and health e u<a 
tion. It has many advantages: it gives a bri^t picture in a fully lighted 
room; it is operated from the front of the class by the instructor, who faces 
the class at all times; the teacher can use a pencil to point out features 
appearing in a picture %vithout leaving his jposition at the machine; ma- 
terials to be projected may be prepared in advance by a variety of tem- 
niques, or they may be placed on the projector impromptu. “I® 
points made in a lesson may be summarized In concrete form for all the 
members of the class to see. In this instance, the overhead becomes a 
"whiteboard" replacing the blackboard, and is actually easier and cleaner 
to use. 


OTHER TYPES OF PROJECTIOSS 

Stereoprojectors, microprojeclon, and tachistoscopes, altliough standard 
types of projection apparatus, are specialized and have limited use. 
Modem stereo materials and projectors are expensive and are chiefly 
limited to clmics, laboratories, graduate seminars, and analytical study. 
Microprojectors are especially useful in the biological sciences. Either 
wet or dry microscopic slides can be shown to an entire class at one time, 
obviating the need for microscopes for each member of the class. Also, m 
group projection the teacher knows that each member of the class sees 
the significant aspects of each slide. The tachistoscopc is a still projector 
equipped with a shutterlike mechanism for flash recognition exposures. 
It can be used to increase attention span, rate of perception, and accuracy 
and speed of recognition. This apparatus, too, is specialized and xviU b® 
operated chiefly by reading or other remedial clinicians. The preseryice 
teacher will rarely, if ever, be called upon to use any of these specialized 
machines, but it is well to know of their existence and capabilities. 

VTILIZATIOS OF PROJECTED PICTURES 

A great deal has already bem said about the use of projection apparaWs 
and learning materials. Some more specific principles of use and exampl®^ 
will be of value to the beginning teacher. 
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A teacher of American history in flie deventh grade had just completed 
a udt on the War of 1812. He felt Aat a good review was in order, but 
diat the review would be meanmgless if it were a rehash of previous 
lessons. Accordingly, he selected a filmstrip entitled The War of 1812 
to provide understandings, relationships, and sequence. The filmstrip was 
shown in the regular dassroom equipped wth Venetian blinds, which 
provided a semidaxlcened room. The projector was operated by a student; 
the instructor stood in die side aisle by die chalkboard and display area. 
A brief introduction set the stage, and as each frame was projected a few 
words were said, or, in some cases, students were brought into the 
discussion. Twice the screen pictures were tied to special reports that 
had earlier been made in class by students. And twice the instructor 
went briefly to a large wall map to note spatial relationships introduced 
in the picture. The teacher set the tempo and balanced the time so that 
each facet of the topic got its share of attention. 

Instead of The War of 1812 the teacher above could have selected any 
one or more filmstrips from a dozen titles available to him. For an intro- 
duetory lesson or for a developmental lesson, undoubtedly the selection 
would have been different. 

During a short period of unstructured discussion about the flag and 
loyalty that followed the usual Pledge of Allegiance, a junior high school 
teacher on the first day of the fall term decided that a series of short dis- 
cussions or programs about the flag would be in order. Accordingly, he 
prepared a series of lantern slides. ^ the next day two ^ed slides were 
used; 1. FLEncE: from Old French, plege, pleige, and Medieval Latin, 
plebium, plevium. Today’s meaning: a promise or agreement by which 
ohe binds oneself to do something: a promise. 2. aleegiamce: from 
Middle English, affegeaonce and Old French, Uge, liege. Today’s mean- 
ing: devotion or loyalty to that which is entitled to obedience or service 
and respect 

On succeeding days one hand-drawn and lettered slide was used to 
illustrate the evolution of the American flag from that of June 14, 1777, 
widi thirteen stars to die present fifty-star flag with thirteen stripes, 

A general sdence teacher began a unit on levers svith the slide illus- 
trated in Figure 10-1. 

The art class of Miss B used five sets of comroerdally pre- 

pared 2- by 2-inch slides in the study of Japanese art. These sets were 
arranged to follow time deve]o|n>ients of periods of artistic growth. Each 
set contained from twenty to thirty-seven slides. 

Some years ago the bead of the English department of an eastern high 
school developed the idea of using 3- by ^inch slides in his English 
literature courses. Using a camera diat cost less than fifty dollars, he 
photographed in color costumes wmn by different diaracters as various 
Elizabethan plays were given at tfie hi^ school, a nearby university, and 
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Fig 10‘1 This handmade slide usu done utih Indui inl on ciear gfd»J. The edge 
li-as bound u^ilh regular sttde binding tape. 

at the to^vn playhouse. Over a period of several years, he gathered slides 
of a significant number of Shakespeare’s plays. The shooting %vas accom- 
plished during rehearsals. Then, wth a copy lens, the teacher reproduced 
old frontispieces of each play to be taught Nevertheless, the main 
emphasis was on die dramatic quality of the plays, which had a greater 
meaning for the students than brfore. 

A physical education teacher in a large midwestem high school was 
required to teach several classes of Erst aid. Students sat through these 
classes with varying degrees of indifference as the teacher presented the 
advice of Red Cross handbooks and manuals, gave demonstrations, dis- 
cussed lifesaving and economic losses, and provided an occasional Red 
Cross guest speaker. Using a 35mm. camera, the instructor produced 
seventy-two sUdes covering lifesaving and first aid techniques. Cases 
were simulated but svith plausible reality. For example, three slides 
showed convincingly the differences between first-, second-, and third- 
degree bums. Skeptics of this applicatum of the slide technique might 
try explaining the differences among the three types of bums ivithout 
color pictures. 

Use of the motion picture is iwnv common and in the main most 
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effective. The principles of use pven later for all projected materials 
should make needless specific examples of the uses of the motion picture. 

Overhead projectors rely to a large extent upon impromptu use or upon 
teacher-produced materials on a transparency medium. Any good manual 
gives the details of preparation. Difficult and expensive photographic 
techniques are no longer a necessity. Standard equipment is now available 
to make copies of any printed, photographed, hand-drami, or \%*ritten 
material. These transparencies may be made in a matter of seconds svith 
dry, nonchemical materials and in a fully lighted room. As a matter of 
fact, they may be made in front of the dass as needed and projected at 
once. 

Principles of the use of projected pictures are much the same as those 
for other learning materials — textbooks, maps, models, or records. The 
particular medium involved naturally calls for adaptations and modifica- 
tions. 

Tin: TtuctiER MUST PfiEPAKE IN ADVAKC3E Considering the daily lesson 
he is teadiing, the teacher decides in advance the types of learning ma- 
terials that will best help aocomplish his establish^ objectives. Next 
comes the selection of appropriate pictures and verbal materials. This 
process of selection is highly important because there are so many from 
which to choose. These materials are precise learning media and must fit 
the objectives of the unit of study. They must be integrated into lesson 
plans, and at this point consideration should be given to correlation with 
laboratory, library, creative work, discussion, and composition. Method 
and material ate inseparable. Selection of picture materials goes hand in 
hand with preview. 

THE CLASS MUST BE PRCEARCD A class properly prepared for a learning 
experience profits maximally from it. Proper preparation of students for 
the use of visual materials shows ibein why they are doing a particular 
task, what to look for, and how to relate visual content to presaous class- 
work, thus building a readiuess for the experience to follow. Students 
usually learn more from a film, for example, if tliey are told in ads-ance 
that they ssill be tested on its conleats. Tests are not always germane; 
hence students should be told of oO>er uses to which the material ss'ill be 
put Unusual ss-otds, phrases, references, or locations formd in the film 
should also be pointed out in advance. 

THE EQUIP.XfENT 3>IVST BE MAtX KEAUy IV AOVA^CE OF PKESEXTATIOX 
^Vhenes-er equipment is used, whether in laboratory, demonstration, or 
in film presentation, the leadicr must be sure that everything is in svorking 
order. Mechanical failure or delay wastes time, destroj'S confidence and 
accomplishes little. If student operators are used, they must be scheduled 
ahead of time. 
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niE PRESENTATION IS THE CULMINATION OF THE PREPARATION ThC 

presentation is made vmder the best drcumstances possible and should 
proceed according to plan. With filmstrips and slides, there will lihely be 
discussion, reading of captions, or reference to maps. Films are much 
more liVely to be projected without interruption; yet they, too, may at 
times be used profitably svith inlemiptioa. If so, the machine is stopped, 
and the lights may or may not be switched on, depending upon the extent 
of the interruption. 

EFFECTIVE FOLLOW-UP IS ESSENTIAL Seldom docs good usage stop with 
merely showing the material. Something must follow to clarify facts, to 
provide concept generalization, to tie material to established objectives, 
to clinch benefits. Follow-up activities vary with maturity of students, 
subjects, teachers’ objectives, and other factors. Among follow-up activi- 
ties are discussions, reports, tests, creative work, and construction projects. 
At times these activities may be voluntaiy; at other times, assigned. In- 
volvement of students is a must. 

One of the chief points of this discussion of principles of use is that 
these materials must be taught They teach a few things by themselves, 
but not enough. Hanging a chart in front of a classroom is not going to 
accomplish much. It must become an integral part of planned instruction— 
it must be taught. 

Keep these axioms in mind in using projected pictures: 

Materials should be built into the warp and woof of lessons. 

Teacher preparation is absolutely essentiaL 
Pupil readiness is equally essential 
Follow-up activities are always appropriate. 

Schedules of the right material at the right time in the right place are 
necessary. 

Involvement of students should take place at every step. 

Niaterials should be reshown or replayed as needed. 

Discussion after looking and listening tends to set values in students 
minds. 

Supplementation wlh all sorts of related learning materials and activities 
helps give maximum results. 

WIIAT FESEARCIf HAS TO SAY 

TJiO %zdi!!7ic of rososTC^ ofi the use of projected pictures is second Oidy 
to that in the use of telerision. By and large it is overwhelmingly fa%-or- 
able. The director of secondary edneatioa in Mount Vernon, New York, 
says: 

Learning is more efficient when subject matter can be presented in several forms 
than when only one is possible. For example, hearing and seeing reinforce read- 
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ing to increase learning. Studying a ^be adds to the meaning of a text book, 
and viesvinga filmaddsmen more {6:238). 

An NEA research bulletin states: 

In an experiment in ninth-grade srience. for example, the classes that used regu- 
lar teaching methods \silh a textbook and films learned 20 percent more facts 
than the control classes which used the same teadung methods and textbook but 
no films. Ihis immediate improvement, of course, is saluabTe. But the really sig- 
nificant fact is that after sit sceels the film groups retained 38 percent more 
information than the control group (12:10-11). 

In the matter of use, research sbotvs that flie effecliveDess of a film may 
be nearly doubled when the presentation Is properly handled. Note the 
following graph (S:1S); 

Effect of Three Methods cf Film V sc on Learning (WiUichandFoKlkes) 

30% 40% 50% 60% 

Film only 
Introduction 
plus Sim 
Introduction, 
fiha, revietv, 
resbowlng 

Other researches show that many films and filmstrips can be repeated 
for a class with profit. At times the repetition may follow during the same 
class period; at other times, at a later period McTavish has reported a 
research in teaching sdence to the effect that the second, third, and fourth 
sho:vings of films produced percentage gains of 35.0, 7.4, and 1.1, respec- 
tively, Only factual kncnvl^ge was tested Other investigators report 
similar results. It would seem that a second showing can be quite im- 
portant, but that additional showings tend to lead to diminishing rehims 
(8:18). 

Instructional materials should be used in the regular classroom. Classes 
should not be shifted to an auditorium or a special room. Students learn 
best in their regularly accustomed learning environment This conclusion 
is undoubtedly the opinion of many experienced teachers, and is also the 
finding of controlled researdies by Krasker, Knowlton, Tilton, and 
Stoddard (8:18). 

A word of caution is also found in the reseaith on ibe concentration 
or density of concepts in films. This relates closely to the research on 
values to be obtained from repeated showings. 

A research study was carried out on how much a film should attempt to tearii 
within a specified time. The variable Ii«e, the number of facts, was called the 
concept density. It was found that most teaching films have too high a concept 
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individually for members of ar,y class by the teacher who knows the class (12. 
22-23) 


Requests by teachers for students to take notes is almost a stereo^ed 
procedure in the use of films, ouUide readings, field trips, panel dis^- 
sions, and tlie appearance of resource speakers. Insofar as the moUon 
picture is concerned, this procedure cannot be recommended, ^pen- 
ments have shown that “students xvho took notes during a film shoxving 
learned and retained appreciably less than those who did not ta e 
Apparently a motion-picture film is sudi a condensed, fast-moving X 
of content that students who took notes missed some important matenai 


while they were not looking at the screen* (12'21). 

In the matter of values of color over those of monochrome, researen 
provides no definitive answer. About all that esm be said is that if co r 
will add to understanding and to artistic appreciation, it should be rise 
In many instances it adds reality and vividness, as it does in films a ou 
people, flora, fauna, art. “In the realm of nature,” says one writer, w w 
and meaning are virtually synonymous." In this modem age, studen s 
have come to expect color in communications media— films, televishm, 
books, and magazines. Poor color can be distracting, but present-day mm 
can be said to have “natural color" quality. Black-and-white films, like 
sUent films, belong to yesterday, although in some instances they may sti 
have value. , 

Among the many studies of film grammar some have been directe 
toward 5ie values of “cues" and “prompts” — pop-in labels, moving ar- 
rows, and the like. These devices are effertive in emphasizing important 
points; however, at times these very points seem to be learned at the 
expense of odiers in the film. 

Graphs in film, like graphs in printed material, require special trai^g 
for effective use. Types of graphs should be closely related to the lands 
of data represented. 

A teacher’s announcement at the be^nning of a film that a test will he 
given later invariably produces noticeable results. This forced motivation 
appears to activate viewers toward organizing the content for consaous 
recall. Research, however, has established the fact that under certain 
conditions there is demonstrable eooert learning. Thus, viexvers ^ 
think the material xvithout taking notes, speaking, or otherwise reacting 
overfly. 

The preceding paragraphs are intended only to direct attention to the 
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fact that the use of these materials has been carefully studied in laboratoij' 
and classroom. The professional literature abounds in researches that 
illustrate the benefits of audio-visual techoit^ues. The references at the 
close of thb chapter are recommended for further study. 

OesrACLES to better VSE 

There are also numerous obstacles to more effective use. Most of these 
obstacles have administrative origins. Yet in many instances teachers can, 
if they are willing, offset or minimize them. In the case of projected 
materials, often-enoountered difficulties are inability to darken classrooms 
properly and to improve the acoustics. Unsatisfactor)’ room conditions 
plague effective teaching in many ways. Along with physical obstacles is 
the lack of a suitable place for previexsnng and studying materials before 
they arc used in the classroom. 

Many school buildings are inadequately stocked with equipment. 
Scheduling becomes a problem, and in some cases only the aggressive 
teachers get the equipment. Others lend lo give up after a few turn- 
downs. The same difficulty obtains in getting films, maps, and other 
materials from the central materials center when needed. In some selwls, 
where there is a tendency to schedule "movie days.* some misconceptions 
arc involved. First, there is no p>oint in showing "mo\ies"j only educational 
films should be shown. Next, films should not be scheduled for a stereo- 
typed or mechanical showing because of a calendar. Films should be 
shown whenever they contribute to the educational goals sought by Ujc 
teacher; they may be more appropriate on Tuesday instead of Thursday 
or on Monday instead of Friday. Much of this improper use stems from 
an inadequate amount of equipment in the building. Er en the catalogues 
are so vague that teachers have difficwlty finding materials. Delivery is at 
times not dependable. Often there Is no stand-by equipment in case of 
breakdown. All tliis adds up to discouragement and disillusion. 

But bettor audio-visual usage is steadily gaining. School budgets make 
increasing provision for materials and equipment. Special assistance from 
the federal government has brought m^ons of dollars worth of equip- 
ment to the schools since the passage of the National Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) of 193S. No>v school buddings arc being planned with an 
eye to a new emphasis on tlie “nesv media" in teaching. New- instructional 
organization, such as team teaching, tends to promote better usage. The 
noticeable upsurge in the use of au^o-visual materials steadily minimizes 
and eliminates many of (he obstacles and abuses rcferrctl to. 

AUDITORY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Tlie audio experience is one of the most thrilling man encounters. Some 

wy that it ejcecdj the sinial rtperience In dcptli of esthetic emotion. An 
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impairment of eitler the visual or auditory sense is a severe handicap to 
any individual . , . 

Audio communication invoK-es two reciprocal acts, speaking usten- 
mg Although the ability to utter sounds is general to the animal kingdom, 
mtelligible language is limited to man. Listening or hearing, too, is a 
general ability, but when coupled widi attention or the ability to concen- 
trate, it has narrow limitations. Training and developing speaking compe- 
tence has been a part of the school curriculum for years, but listraing 
had received short shrift until about the mid-^ventieth century. Evm 
now, listening — ^hearing, understanding, and remembering — is taught 
incidentally in most schools, whereas reading, writing, and speaking are 
given large time blocks. It is commonly understood that adult commi^- 
cation skills consist of about 45 percent listening, 30 percent speaking, 
16 percent reading, and 9 percent writing. A Creek philosopher once 
remarked, “IVe have two ears and one mouth that we may listen the more 
and talk the less." 

TYPES OP AUDITORY ISSTRVCTIOSAL .tlATERIALS 
The production of sound, the recording of sound, and the reception of 
auditory stimuli are phenomenally successful commercial ventures. The 
equipment used by schools consbts of microphones, public address 
systems, radios, tape recorders, phonographs, earphones, and Usterung 
posts. The materials consist of disc records and magnetic tapes. Through 
the use of these materials and equipment, sound can be conN’cyed, ampli- 
fied, and recorded. Other sound instruments and materiab serve visual as 
well as auditory purposes — for example, sound motion pictures, sound 
filmstrips, videotape, and television. By putting together several pieces of 
equipment, the school may develop a sound laboratory or a sound system. 
USES ASD PURPOSES 

Practically all high school teachers find that audio devices and techniques 
have values in teaching. The uses to which fliese devices and related 
teaching methods are put are manifold. The following are some of those 
of most value to high school teachers. 

ENBicHMENT Recorded sound adds a new dimension to culture. Noth- 
ing can replace the advantage of hearing great composers play or sing 
their own compositions, or world reno^vned orchestras brilliantly perform 
the orchestrations of the best composers. Through recordings the world 
becomes a stage where everyone may hear operatic stars, actors, poets, 
scientists, statesmen, and leaders from all fields. 

PRESERVATION Contemporary sounds need never be lost. They can be 
preserved for all time. ^Vho has not widied that he could hear the voi^ 
of George Washington, Alexanda Hamilton, Benjamin Franklin, Daniel 
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and just as easily brought to the classroom. The thud of paced traffic on 
a freeway, the sound of screeching brakes, or the thumping of a railroad 
car are a part of modem life. 

REPORTING AM) RECORDING Tape rccordefs enable teachers and students 
to broaden their means of reporting and recording researches, committw 
findings, interviews, projects, inquiries, and similar activities. Students in 
a junior high school social studies class developed individual projects in 
connection with a unit on Western Europe. Among the projects were 
political maps, product maps, papicT*mach6 relief maps, models of castles, 
scrapbooks of pictures, sketches, and an assortment of papers and pam- 
phlets. Each student made a brief explanation of his project to the ctos. 

A table microphone and a tape recorder recorded the oral presentation 
and the questions raised by members of the class. 

To what extent can teachers use this equipment for reporting and re- 
cording? How can most effective use be made of the techniques? 

“voiCESPONDENTs” AND “taj*e pals" Tlic magnetic tape can be to voice 
communication what letters are to svritten communication. Pen pals with 
students in foreign countries are common enough. Somewhat less com- 
mon are “voicespondents," or an exchange of tapes between, for instance, 
a junior high school English class in San Francisco and a similar class 
in the rural Midwest. High school seniors might wish to exchange tapes 
\vith their counterparts in Germany, Japan, or any other foreign country. 
Topics of world concern might well evoke lively interest. 

Practically any device or method that creates interest, quickens antici- 
pation, arouses curiosity, or provides similar valuable stimulation finds a 
place in the instructional repertory. Auditory instructional materials and 
equipment can often do just that. The topic of listening, important to the 
use of audio materials, was discussed in Chapter 7 in connection wth 
communication shills. 

GRAPHIC INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Graphics is a word of Greek ori^n used to refer to the art of expressing 
ideas by lines, pictures, charts, or diagrams. As used here the term is 
general enough to include disuts, diagrams, graphs, sketches, cartoons, 
maps, engravings, and related media. By means of graphics man has 
added another dimension to communication. Graphics enable us to pre- 
sent ideas and facts in condensed and summarized form in a viwd and 
concise maimer. Usually, graphic presentation means concrete presenta- 
tion, but this is not always true; some graphics become noticeably 
abstract. 

It is difficult to conceive of modem communication vrithout graphics. 
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the chaDcboard to illustrate impromptu. Shid«its often use them in oral 
presentations and reports. 

The teacher who feels the need for help in constructing or understand- 
ing the various types of charts and graphs should consult any good audio- 
visual text, or a specialized booh on graphics. Many methods texts, as well 
as courses, give this topic comprehensive treatment. 

POSTERS Posters are used to produce nxim environment; to promote 
an event, issue, or campaign, to assist in teaching an idea or a process; 
and to remind students of something that they may forget. Posters must 
tell their message quickly because they are read at a glance, and seldom 
if ever studied intently Therefore they must be simple, carry a single 
idea, be concise, and use wording set in banner type with bold titles that 
tend toward “sloganizing.” 

Most students enjoy making posters, although older students may try 
to e.xcuse themselves on the grounds of lack of artistic ability. Posters 
may be purchased but this is done infrequently because the poster is 
designed for so specific a purpose that It must ordinarily be made to 
order However, in the realm of free and inexpensive or sponsored ma- 
terials there are posters galore. They may promote some of the school 
objectives, such as proper diet and nutrition, as do the posters from the 
dairy council and the meat institute. Other posters may promote safety, 
continuous savings, or the benefits of exercise. Nevertheless, one must 
beware of free posters because many of them are designed to promote 
vested Interests. On the use of sponsored materials, schools must maintain 
a policy that protects students from propaganda but at the same time 
does not overlook materials that enhance socially approved educational 
objectives. 

Art ability is unquestionably an asset in flie preparation of charts, 
graphs, and posters, yet teachers xvilh little developed art skill can make 
effective graphics. Measured and ruled lines and geometric forms can be 
effective alffiough they are likely to be formal. Freehand drawing seems 
best, but even without this skill, stick figure drawing is so simple that 
anyone can master it with little practice. SUck figures are rudimentary 
unadorned drasvings of objects and figures. A few conventionalized lines 
svill easUy show human figures in such actions as standing, sitting, run- 
ning, marching, or listening. 

CARTOONS Cartoons are another form of graphics. These interpretive 
pictures employ bold satire, exa^eration, and caricature to catch and 
hold attention in order to convey a message. Cartoons tend to be abstract 
and adult in their communication, and may therefore have to be inter- 
preted; yet they are commonly employed by textbook authors, journalists, 
reporters, and others %vith a messa^. A cartoon can carry associated ideas 
better than dozens of words. A fesv tiiought-provoking cartoons and a 
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few questions about them can interest most dasses. Students like to post 
cartoons on bulletin boards, and if they are appropriate and germane to 
the subject, they can be valuable. Students also like to use them in poster 
construction, particularly in sudj matters as advertising a school dance or 
a picnic, in promoting a courtesy or deanup campaign, or in discussions 
of school policy in the student newspaper. 

No one diould belittle or underestimate the value of cartoons. The 
beginning teacher should leam to use them, and whenever possible exploit 
their uniqueness to make instruction more effective. 

MAPS AND GLOBES The map and globe are very specialized forms of 
graphics and are so unlike charts, graphs, diagrams, and sketches that 
their meaning and use must be specifically taught. This instruction begins 
in the elementary school and more advanced understanding is added in 
the junior and senior high school. A preponderance of the use of this form 
of graphics is tied to the area of the social studies. Without these aids the 
interreladonships of man, his environment, and his culture would at best 
be hazy. Very few high school students will be carefully draiving maps, a 
rather common practice in bygone years. Instead they will work with illus- 
irations in books, references, periodicals, large commercial wall maps, and 
globes, Modem developments in space science have added new dimen- 
sions in the understanding, use, and nature of maps and globes. 

FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 

The extensive use of so-called free and inexpensive or sponsored materials, 
mentioned in Chapter 9, seems to have had its inception during the 
depression. Schools are no longer on relief, and they can be and are being 
financed in a businesslike manner. Curricular, as well as all other types of 
materials, supplies, and equipment, should be handled by solid budget 
Support. To rely to any extent upon sponsored instructional materials is 
an admission that teaching materials are of little importance in die learn- 
ing process. Just as the "laborer is worthy of his hire," so, too, are in- 
structional materials worthy of their price. If schools use sponsored 
materials, it cannot be too strongly urg^ that they adopt a policy state- 
ment to guide both teachers and administrative officials as to what 
materials may be used, under what conditions, and to what extent. 

It was also pointed out in Chapter 9 that the American Association of 
School Administrators, in cooperaticai widi principals, classroom teachers, 
and supervisors, has develops guiddines for a school policy concerning 
sponsored materials. Teachers who do turn to the sources of free or 
inexpensive materials may expect to find a vast quantity of mainly un- 
evaluated learning resources. It is not an exaggeration to say that a 
moderate amount of correspondence svould procure a truckload of 
pamphlets, brochures, outlines, charts, graphs, <^endars, pictures, slides. 
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filmstrips, samples, specimens, models, lots, and numerous other items. 
Some of this material may have real value, depending, of course, on the 
manner in which it is handled by the teacher. Entire learning units, in 
general science or health, for example, might be built on these materials. 

It has been pointed out by educators that some teachers have been 
guilty of encouraging students to become beggars through letters request- 
mg materials. Cases exist of pupils actually aslcing corporations to write 
term papers for them, or asking them to send packets of materials to save 
the writers from semester failure. Sudi arc the Icngtlis to which the 
“something for nothing” idea has spread. 

COMMUNITY RESOURCES AS LEARNING MATERIALS 

I would have the world to be the book my young gentlemen should study with 
most attention. Many strange humors, many se^, many judgments, opinions, 
laws, and customs teach us to judge tightlv of our o\vti actions, to correct our 
faults, and to inform our understanding, which is no trivial lesson.- — Monlalg,ne 

“Have you a compass?" the teacher asked the clerk in the variety store. "kV^efl,” 
answered the clerk, “we have compasses for drawing circles, but none for going 
places .” — Edward C. Olsen 

FIELD TRIP 

The term field trip applies to buc-to-Iifc activity engaged in by a school 
group that leaves the classroom and pies out to the actual source of 
Information for learning purposes. The objectives of most field trips are 
to gather information firsthand about objects, places, people, or processes, 
to enrich, extend, validate, or vitalize information from printed or other 
sources, or to try to uncover entirely new data. ^Vhethe^ this activity is 
called field trip, journey, excursion, or study trip is of no consequence. 
It is, however, not to be confused with nonstudy trips, sudi as athletic 
events, forensic or musical contests, school hikes, picnics, sight-seeing 
excursions, and the like. 

Field trips may not be “real-life experiencing,” but their dimensions 
are near real life. Learning is concrete, sensory, and basic. Students see 
and observe things, places, people, and processes in life settings; they 
see objects in true size and in all their natural complexity; they hear 
natural sounds. As the poet says, Ufe is real, life is earnest ” 

cnriERiA FOR FIELD TRIPS Before planning any field trip, the teacher 
should ask himself such questions as the following: 

Will the learning value from this tr^ justify the expense, time, and gen- 
eral inconvenience it may occasion? 

Does the trip coordinate closely with the study going on 
room? 


in the class- 
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Is this trip practical from such standpoints as time invoh'ed, transporta- 
tion costs, safety, and similar facton? 

Could the same learning values be accomplished by use of films, models, 
resource persons, or other means? 

Will tills trip tend to promote good school-community relationships? 

Will this trip be essentially an observational one or will students possibly 
be permitted limited participation in the processes or events studied? 
Does the trip have generalized learning values? 

Are there any unusual legal liabilities involved? 

PLANNwc A FiEXJ) TJUP There are five important steps in planning and 
executing an effective field trip^ 

1. Teacher preparation. The teacher should: 

Consult the authorities of the area (o be sisited. 

Visit the area; go over details. 

Anangc for transportation. 

Check on safety, restroom facilities, and so on. 

Obtain approval from school authorities. 

Notify parents; obtain consent; if this is in order, issue invitations for 
selected parents to accompany class on trip. 

Schedule the trip on die sdiool calendar. 

Make arrangements with other teachers regarding absences. 

2. Class preparation for the trip. Teachers and students should: 

Discuss the reason (or the trip. 

Write questions to be answer*^; list things to be checked. 

Work out ways to document the trip, such as taking notes, taldng 
pictures, recording sounds, sketching, interviewing, writing. 

Plan pretrip reading, study, film previewing. 

Discuss behavior standards for the group. 

Discuss appropriate dress. 

Plan for and appoint committees as needed. 

3- "At the site." Students slioald: 

Arrive on time at scheduled meeting phec. 

Slay with assigned groups or guides. 

Show an active interest. 

Procure samples, specimens, booklets, and so on, to take back to the 
sclioo! with permission of hosts. 

Be courteous at all times. 

See dial lunch scraps and papers arc neatly disposed of if lundics are 
carried. 

Check to see that no bclongmgs arc left behind. 

The foUoti>-up. The members of the group should: 

Peviesv tlio objectives of the trip. 

Disruss individual and committcefindings. 
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Discuss unexpected problems. ^Vhy did they arise? 

Draft a thank-you letter to the hosts. 

Display any specimens brought back along with any pictiures taken 
or sketches made on the trip. 

Discuss the benefits of such a trip for future classes. 

Test the sentiment for other field trips. 

Share the fruits of the trip with other classes through student reports, 
newspaper accounts, and so on. 

5 Eeo/iiafron. The teacher should: 

Prepare a wTiltcn evaluation of the trip to be filed with the school 
principal, and/or the instructional materials center. (This report may 
be written by teacher or students, preferably by both. ) 

Ans^ver for himself the questions. Was the trip worthwhile? Was it 
worth what it cost in time, money, and extra effort? 

EXTENDED FIELD TRIPS 

The discussion above has been based on a relatively short trip — one of a 
class period, a half day, or at most a full day. TItere are, of course, many 
longer trips that are extremely valuable. These trips require even greater 
care in planning, are usually mote expensive, and are hedged with more 
limitations, but the values may be proportionately higher. Such trips take 
students from their local environment to other cities, counties, states, or 
even to other countries. These trips may see city students visiting the 
country, and rural students visiting the city. Here are a few samples of 
extended field trips: 

A Spanish class spends a week in Mazallin, Mexico. 

A French class spends a week in Quebec. Canada. 

A social studies class goes to the coalfields of southwestern Pennsylvania. 
A social studies class spends a week with sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers. 

A class goes to New York City to gather firsthand data regarding urban 
life and problems, the United Nations, transportation, the stock market. 
A science class studies firsthand archaeology and Indian culture in Kevv 
Mexico or Arizona. 

A science class researches field geography in the Death Valley area. 

A foreign language class enrolls in a week's seminar in Monterrey, Mexico. 
A culturally minded group tours the countries of Europe or other foreign 
countries. 

The most valuable extended field trips are those that focus on a specific 
topic or a single community. Thus die study of the coal mines is localized 
to a particular county or a particular town. Students on trips of this sort 
should not try to cover too mudi pound, but should cover more inten- 
sively a few problems or questions. These long trips should be built on 
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contacts with people; their objective is definitely not sight-seeing, nor are 
they recommended for the idly curious. The type of trips discussed here 
are for serious students who haw well-defin^ interests, and who have 
already acquired some understanding of the subject involved. 

In the case of trips to other countries, the problems, xmderstandings, 
and results are multiplied. Often there has been no prior foreign travel or 
study fay most of the members of the group, hence more generalized 
Culture tours may be in order. Even so, the field trip must be more 
penetrating than a family sight'seeing tour. Sometimes the problems of 
foreign study tours are staggering. They involve finances, passports and 
visas, border crossings, insurance, health risks, clothing, baggage, codes 
of behavior, and many others. Students and teachers must keep in mind 
that as visitors and learners, they ate welcome; as critics or “do-gooders” 
they may not be. 

RESOURCE PERSONS 

By definition resource persons are not professionally connected with the 
school, but come to die school, usually sviihout p.iy, to share knowledge 
or sldU \rith students. It goes without saying that such persons should be 
unbiased, and should be able to show, present, or discuss their specialty 
with reasonable lucidity. 

Many teachers have the mistaken impression that resource persons are 
valuable for and limited to the elementary school. This is far from true. 
Consider the many specialists avaUable in most communities in practically 
every cultural, professional, s-ocaliooal, industrial, and governmental 
field. Often the so-called average person has much to offer for a specific 
problem or occasion; for example, a resident who was boro and reared in 
another country, a misrionaiy, a soldier, a gourmet, or a senior citizen. 

Resource people can often contribute new and vital ideas that enrich 
and motivate learning. Students develop more respect for out-of-scbool 
people; at the same time they may develop a keener appreciation of the 
community. In reverse, the resource person carries back to his job and 
the community a new understanding of the school program. 

Resource persons may be invited to the school by the teacher, by in- 
dividual students, or a committee of the class. The teacher should, 
however, clear all invitations wifli the central office. 

It is well to plan carefully. Select a person who laiows his subject and 
presents it well in language that high school students understand. Give 
him guidance in his presentation by providing a list of questions to anssver 
or an outline of topics diat jw should like to have covered. When a 
speaker has been secured some time in advance, verify the date a day 
or two before he is to appear. Needless to say, a visiting speaker should 
be accorded a courteous bearing. The class should be well enough pre- 
pared so that intelligent questitms may be expected. A folJow-up thank- 
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you letter is in order and may most appropriately be written by the 
members of the class. 


RESOVECES OF AN ACTIVITY OR MATERIAL NATURE 


For furthering its educational pro^m tfie school can conceivably draw 
upon activities of people, organizations, institutions, industries, and the 
things and places of the local environment. Increasingly, schoob are 
viewing their communities as learning laboratories. Students are going 
beyond classroom walls for study and research that are real and concrete. 
Teachers have found this study practically self-motivating. 

Students who use their community as a study laboratory tend to be- 
come more sensitive to local needs and to local problems. By its very 
nature, this study causes students to use scientific study techniques in the 
collection of data, classification, analysis, and presentation. As students 
study their communities, they stand to become more sensitive to value 
patterns and to learn to work together more cooperatively. 

The literature concerning the interaction of school and community is 
extensis’e. In addition to the large number of magazine articles, several 
societies and associations have made community study the theme for 
yearbooks; there have abo been numerous studies for degrees at the 
master's and doctoral levels. 


The tendency of these studies is to group community activities into 
three leveb: observational, partidpatoiy, and contributory. 

Doubtless, most of the activities are observational in type, and remain 
pretty much the field trip sort. There are, however, increasing numbers 
of more serious studies and surveys that move into the contributory level, 
w ere there are both general and narrowly intensive surveys. These 
surveys, which need to be properly planned and supervised, depend upon 
e^erience and maturity both of teachers and students. To study infen- 
sive y e problem of racial discrimination in a community, for example, 
calls for rare insights and jndgmenL Perhaps more appropriate for be- 
gn^g trac ers would be studies of a less demanding nature and studies 
a wo be less likely to become involved in controversy. Examples 
^e ousmg, city trash and garbage removal; sanitation, such as eradica- 
on 0 mosquito breeding places; part-time employment possibilities for 
>g s oo oys and girls. A useful project for a rural area might be a 
ete renter of all purebred or re^stered livestock, poultry, and pets 
m the school district. 

value, studies of this nature must arise from the curricu- 
lum. They ^ot be imposed just for the sake of a study or problem. 
Alter completion, community studies should be properly organized for 
presentation to the entire class and to those who ^operated to the study 
as weU as to any interested adult groups. Throughout studies of this type, 
the processes of democratic group planning should be evident. 
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SOME SPECIFIC scHooiXMMMUsnr PROJECTS Many communities spon- 
sor what is called Business-Industry-Education Day under the guidance 
of the local chamber of oommcree. The object of B-I-E Day is to acquaint 
teachers firsthand with the materials and resources of the community. On 
this day business and industry hold open house for the teachers of the 
communitj’. The day chosen is usually one that is a legal holiday for the 
schools but not for business, such as Veterans Day or Lincolns Birthday. 

Career Days are somewhat lihe B-I-E Days in reverse. In this instance 
representatives from business and industry visit schools for the purpose 
of meeting with teachers and selected students in order to inform them 
about working conditions and requirements in their fields. The emphasis 
is upon vocational selection, or upon dioice of a college or a professional 
school for post-high school education. 

A particapatoiy effort is represented by the "eam-to-Ieara" curricular 
project. This of project takes many forms in different communities 
and is suitable for high school and college levels. It is a sort of oa-die-job 
training and is frequently associated with the commercial or industrial 
departments. This form of erperience and study has serious limitations, 
hut through it some students are enabled to ^d a niche in the work 
wjrfd, or to gain a valuable overview before beginning their careers. 

Another type of project is exemplified by one developed in San Diego 
County in southern California.* In this project there is a pooling of 
suitable resource material from tndustjy so that these materials may be 
produced and distributed to the schools of the county. The project is 
sponsored by business and an NDEA grant The materials involve graphic 
and photographic pictures from business, isdustiy. and agriculture. They 
are carefully selected, graded for maturity level, reproduced in uniform 
sizes, and distributed as study prints. Some of the study print sets have 
accompanying filmstrips. Similar developments include the production 
and distribution of three-dimensioual m^els, kits, motion pictures, and 
spedmens. In addition to providing products, the project offers pro^ums 
and assists research. 

This sharing of materials by business is akin to the free or sponsored 
materials programs described earlier. There is, hon-ever, a big difference. 
In this instance, many businesses cooperate in a pooled project, and the 
materials distributed to the schools are wwked over by educators so that 
they are educationally sound, and they hav*© been lifted from the realm of 
propaganda or company salesmanship. 

CAMPixc 

In various sections of the country, schools provide limited camping 
etpeiiences for students. These etperiences may be at the elementary or 

* Saa Diego Co 


; Project. 
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secondary level, they may be weeUy winter trips woven into the school 
curriculum, or they may be summer acti«ties. In any event youngsters 
learn to live together, to share, and to accept responsibility. A large part 
of the experience is focused on the urgent business of living — cooking, 
mabng beds, cleaning up, keeping warm, and making friends. 

Camping as considered here is not an activity just for the underprivi- 
leged; it is an enterprise for all students, and is considered an integral 
part of the total educational development. It features a blending of talents 
of teachers, camp counselors, and camp staff. Educationally, students 
have organized lime for such acbvities as reading, discussion, listening 
to resource persons, and enga^g in serious nature study. Other activities 
involve athletics, hikes, crafts, dramatics, art, motion pictures, and the 
like. 

The value of this activity in the school program is indicated by the 
remark that "Camping is a straight line to reality.” 

MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 

SPECIAL BOARDS 

Many of the dieaper, less formal and older, but less spectacular instruc- 
tional materials are often quite as significant as those just discussed. As a 
matter of fact, most teachers, good teachers, would feel greatly handi- 
capped if they were denied some of these older, simpler instructional 
materials. To a certain extent, they are taken for granted, but they would 
be sorely missed if unavailable. Teachers and students use them over 
and over, probably daily, xvilhout much thought as to their importance 
in the learning program. 

The misceUany of materials to follow Is grouped in bvo categories: 
special hoards characterized by the key word display and three-dimen- 
sional materials characterized by the term manipulation. 

CHALKBOARDS 

The origin of the chalkboard is obscure. Modem teachers take the chalk- 
board for granted, but would feel lost without it. Place the average teacher 
in a classroom wthout a chalkboard^ and he will request one before 
the end of the first day. Yet many principals are of the opinion that the 
chalkboard is one of the most in^tly used instructional materials. Most 
of the uses are not only impromptu, but they are often slovenly and 
clumsy. An educator once remarked diat for a quick, informal evaluation 
of a teacher, the appearance of die chalkboard is about as good as any 
single criterion. 

VALUES The chalkboard offers so many N-alues for different subjects, 
different teachers, and different mediods that it is difficult to do more 
than sample them. Some of the more outstanding ones are: 
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It is both a group and an individual device. 

It fits the tempo o£ any presentation. 

No special talent is required for its use. 

Teachers of practically all subject content as well as all grade levels use 
chalkboards. 

Pupils’ errors can be quickly and easily corrected for all to see. 

It is possibly the cheapest of all instructional materials. 

It is eminently convenient. 

The chalkboard encourages ooto-taldng. 

Chalkboard impact is heightened through the use of heavy and light 
crayon strokes, colored crayons, “black light,” and spotlights. 

Neatness, orderliness, and graphic skills add nevv values. 

Where certain forms or designs are used repeatedly, as in music, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, logarithms, and the like, permanent rulings save 
time. 

LUtlTATlO^S 

Mu^ time can be wasted at chalkboards by both teachers and students. 
Most chalkboards detract from the attractiveuess of classrooms. 

The desirability of using the chalkboard for assigned work, except for 
short lists of questions, words, exercises, or problems, may be ques- 
tioned. 

Other forms of duplication are usually better for study guides, tests, and 
longer exercises. 

Hygienic questions may be raised at times. 

Students may not be able to see chalkboard materials well without chang- 
ing seat locations. 

Misspelled words, poor handuTiting. and slovenly use lower the effective- 
ness of the device. 

Modem facilities and equipment, such as the slide projector, the opaque 
projector, the overhead projector, and the mimeograph, often serve in- 
structional needs better dian the chaJkboard. 

"nos” AND “don’ts” The following are some suggestions for improving 
the use of the chalkboard: Do not erase with fingers. Do not talk to the 
class with face to the board; take at least a 45-degrcc turn. Use a pointer 
for reference. If the classroom is drared with other teachers, leave the 
chalkboard neatly erased. Erase matenals from the board when classes 
change. Old materials on the chalkboard have a certain amount of distrac- 
tion for students. 

Five simple methods uliich can add to effecti^ e chalkboard use; 

Stick figure drau-'ings. A little practice will enable any teacher to make 
Such drawings. (Sec Fig. 10.2.) 

Troportionalsquares. By ihismcUiod (often called grid), a picture to be 
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Fig. 10-2 
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copied is ruled off into squares; the chalkboard is then marked off into 
larger squares. Last, square by square the picture is drawTi on the board 
freehand. 

Template, or cardboard templates or patterns are made of 

or forms used repeatedly. Forms are traced on the chalkboard 
whenever needed. A template has rather limited use, but is helpful in 
geography, science, or wherever a simple form, such as a parallelogram, is 
used over and over. 

Pattern or pounce. Holes are punched in a sliect of paper or fabric to 
follow the outline of a design or picture, a dusty chalk eraser is patted 
over perforated pattern held apinst the board, and chalk dots are con- 
nected freehand. Patterns may be stored and reused indefinitely. 

Opaque profeclion. Maps or drawings may be easily transferred from 
books or loose sheets to chalkboards by using die opaque projector. En- 
largement may be made to any sire. This technique may be used for 
holiday decoration as well as for instructional purposes. 

FEITBOAFDS 

Feltboards ore ineirpcnsive if bought but they can easily be made by the 
"do-it-yourselT teacher. These boards are constructed of any lighrivelght, 
fiat-surfaced material such as plyrs-ood or heavy cardboard. The board is 
covered with any sort of felt, flannel, or duvetyn. Cutouts of simOar ma- 
terial adhering to the surface create effective djsp}a)’s. 

Feltboards have many uses for iroaginatu'e teachers, who have found 
d»cm helpful in language arts, science, industrial arts, health, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, music, social studies, driver education, foreign 
language, English, and other subjects. They are used in secondary schools 
chiefly in drill uurk, poster or bulletin board display, to accent charts 
and graphs, and to add variety to many common learning devices. Al- 
most any teacher of any subject may End that a feltboard can be used 
as a communications desice. 

If one stops to recall the many uses made of feltboards on television, 
the teacher may be reminded of the >‘ersatility of this simple device. 

A substitute materi.al for feltboards called “book and loop" is capable of 
supporting three-dimensional objects of noticeable weight, such as pliers, 
scresvdrivets, hammers, scissors, rock specimens, and so on. Ordinary felt 
or flannel will sustain only light vei^ts, such as cutouts of paper, fahric, 
or light cardboard. 

WAGNETIC BOARDS 

High school teachers often find magnetic boards of value in their teach- 
ing. Magnets adhere to any steel-base surface. A plate of painted thin 
sheet metal can make an attractive display board. Instructional materials 
equipped with magnetic holders adhere easily to the boards and can be 
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moved about at will. Small magnets can be glued to a variety of forms, 
such as cardboards or small tbree-dimensional objects to use on the 
boards. In principle, the magnetic board is similar to the fellboard except 
tliat magnetism holds in the one case and friction in the other. 

Physical education teachers frequently mate use of magnetic boai^ 
to mark the boimdaries of playing field models, and to indicate the posi- 
tion of players in devising plays. In like manner, home economics teachers 
might use magnetic boards in the discussion of furniture placement, step- 
saving remodeling, and table and place settings. Paper cutout parts of a 
whole, as, for example, bone parts of the skull, might be put togedier in 
jigsaw fashion to emphasize name, location, and relative size. Business 
education teachers could use similar techniques in studying display styles 
and designs. A teacher of journalism may m^e effective use of a magnetic 
Ixiard of newspaper size to discuss layout, placement of headlines, lead 
articles, and advertising blocks. 

Magnetic boards may also serve as chalkboards, thus adding a dual pur- 
pose to the display area of a classroom. Such a board can also serve as a 
bulletin board because student papers, notices, and other graphic ma* 
terials may be held in place hy small magnets without defacing the 
board or marring the papers. 

ELECTHIC BOAiUJS 

The electric board is in effect a programined learning device by which 
students learn to associate certain facts, principles, skills, or combinations. 
These hoards make a strong appeal to students who like to lest their wits 
against the machine. The principle of the electric board, simple or com- 
plex, is to match programmed information so that an electrical contact 
will ring a buzzer or light a small bulb. 

Electric boards are used to generate interest at the beginning of a new 
unit of study, to drill, to review, and to test Electric boards can be out- 
lined as maps with many sorts of subdivisions and data that may be 
matched with tlie visual clues. The programmed data may be changed 
from time to time to circumvent position memorization. Students, as well 
as the teacher, may do the programming. Even the wiring of die device 
may be changed periodically to forestall memorization. 

Following are some uses of electric boards: 

Madiematics — nomenclature, aridunetic terms, geometrical figures, com- 
binations 

Chemistry — sjmbols, atomic wei^ls, valences 

Foreipi language — vocabulary, grammar, easy translations 

Geography — ^place and economic geography 

History — dates, locations, leaders, epodis, movements 

Commercial subjects — shorthand symbols 
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Health — rules, diet, proper foods 
Industrial arts — tools. equipmMt, fonnnias 

The more elaborate the w-iring, the more flexibility the board «ill hav-e. 
The usual board is constructed to care for pairs of matched items only, 
but boards may be constructed in any hi^ sdiool shop that utU match 
three, four, five, or more sets of Items before a circuit is completed. 

THREE-DIMENSIONAL MATERIALS 

The l:ey ivord for miscellaneous thrce-dimmsional instructional materials 
is fTumtpulation. The materials include models, mockups, objects, speci- 
mens, samples, artifacts, exhibits, dioramas, kits, and loan boxes. Some 
may be as simple as a pebble; others may be as complicated as a turbine 
or a plastic model of the human body. 

Learning from actual thin^ is as old as the human race. The unedu- 
cated depend in great measure upon such everyday experiences. They 
rely on size, color, shape, texture, ^or, and similar characteristics. In the 
learning process, man ^v^shes to get his hands on the object, or to ex- 
perience it directly through the sense organs. 

The poem “The Blind Men and the Elephant,* by John Godfrey Saxe, 
illustrates how sU blind men each sensed by touch sU parts of an elephant 
and hmv each man thought he understood tbe elephant-— to one it tras 
like a \s*aU, and to others a spear, rope, snake, tree, or fan. Each man was 
partly right, but all were wrong because their sensory experiencing was 
tew limited. In the classroom, great care must be exerdsed to prevent 
generalization from partially observed or experienced stimuli. 

OBJECTS, SEECI3fE.\S, ASD MODELS 

Realia and artifacts of many types collected from a x-ariety of sources 
should be mounted if necessary, labeled, the source and date of acquisi- 
tion noted, evaluated, and suitably stored. They provide learning ex- 
periences as genuine as other learning materials. A flower that can be 
examined by every member of the class not only is an excellent way to 
show pistil, stamen, and calyx, but uill also add meaning to the illustration 
found in the text A rock specimen, a piece of coal, a shell, soil samples, a 
seed, dried leaves, insects pr«CTved in fonnaldebyde or embedded in 
plastic — all these specirnens taken Rom their natural setting can be found 
in most classrooms. They can be examined and studied as the need arises. 

Do j’ou remember the model of the steam engine displayed in your high 
sdiool physics class? or in j-our healdi education class the model of the 
man %\’ith removable intern^ or^ns? Such realistic reproductions make 
lasting impressions. Models (immature reproductions) or large-scale 
representations, such as a plaster of pans paramecium, are \videly used 
in teaching. Their construction is b^g constantly improved by the 
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use of plastics, glass, and synthetic materials. Many models include all 
the features of the real object, often contain moving parts that operate, 
and sometimes have cutaway secHons to show inner workings that are 
not observable in the original. Modeb may be classified into three main 
types: solid modeb used chiefly for recognition of external features; 
cross-section or cutasvay models valuable to show internal structure; an 
working modeb that actually demonstrate the operation of the original. 
Good working modeb often use contrasting colors for parts so that stu- 
dents can follow actions or processes. Thb b quite common in models 
employing gear boxes, cables, and electric circuits. 

In many instances, modeb are of more value to students than real 
objects. They can be handled, used and reused as needed, and likely to be 
more available to students. Mlhou^ the more complex modeb will have 
to be purchased from school funds, teachers and students may build many 
of the modeb that they use. Cones, pyramids, and the like are easily con- 
structed from cardboard for use in mathematics classes. A model of a city, 
made of cardboard or papier-mJche, can be used to demonstrate anything 
from safety education to housing conditions. Thin plywood or baba offers 
opportunities in the construction of stage sets for use in dranu classes. 
MOCKC;PS 

A mockup b defined as a "contrived or simulated three-dimensional de- 
vice that imitates certain aspects of the real thing." Mockups may be as 
simple as a clock dial made from a paper pbte or as complicated as a 
turbine or a synthetic city water supply with settling beds, aeration de- 
vices, and reservoirs. Driver-training laboratories may contain car mock- 
ups tfiat look like stubby automobiles. 

With modeb or mockups, students must be aware of the fact that the 
model may be the same size as the original or larger or smaller; however, 
most modeb are smaller. It must abo be kept in mind that the model 
may have been removed from context There may even be a noticeable 
simplification, a very important point in connection with modeb of the 
human body or its organs. A model of the Grand Canyon can show 
contour, coloring, and proportional dimensions, but it may not show such 
conditions as sky, sun, and climate. Photographs and motion pictures used 
with modeb and mockups help to relate Ae simulation to reality. 

EXHIBITS 

Exhibits prepared by students will create pride in workmanship and 
accomplishment. Exhibits are frequently arranged for special occasions 
such as Education Week, but th^ have a value if prepared only for class 
or building display. Commercial di^tlays and exhibits are usually more 
complex and involve materiab not reaiMy available to students, such as 
mineral displays, working parts of marhine objects, or the exhibits from 
museums. 
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DIOKAAfAS 

The Dictionary of Education defines a diorama as “a three-dimensional 
representation composed of various symlrolic and real materials such as 
pictures and specimens; it frequently ntiloes both transmitted and re- 
flected light to produce a natural scenic effect.” 

Bodi professional and pupil-made dioramas have a place among in- 
structional materials, particularly at the )unior high level Professionally 
made dioramas are expensive and their range of subject matter is ex- 
tremely limited. Over the years many school systems have, however, 
accumulated a fair collection of these objects. Some audio-visual centers 
employ a staff artist who occasionally Ends time to construct something 
very special, for example, a midwestem farm scene or an Argentine 
rancho. 

LOAN BOXES AND KITS 

Loan boxes and kits are inexpensive materials that should be more popu- 
lar than they are. Kinder defines the loan bo.x as “a collection of related 
items appropriately boxed for loan to a school,” and the kit as ”3 collec- 
tion of pertinent materials gathered Into a unit” (8:478). 

Both loan boxes and kits are usually circulated from an instructional 
materials center. Health kits, first-aid lots, and tool kits are familiar. Why 
not similar integrated collections in science, art, home economics, and 
other areas? The value lies <ddefiy in the fact that varied materials are 
brought together in one place. Such a ooUection is a real time-saver, and 
sometimes the items might be difficult for a teacher to bring together 
without great effort, for example, marine-life kits for sthools removed 
from the coast. 

Some industries and commercial concerns offer schools loan boxes and 
kits of their products. These can be effective teaching devices. Among 
the kits of this available to schools are those from the Bituminous 
Coal Institute, the telephone company, the p^roleum industry, and com- 
panies that manufacture small tools and shop equipment The boxes 
and Idts discussed here are much the same as the exhibit materials 
treated above. 

EDVCATrONAL GAMES AND SlMULATtONS 

In Chapter 7 educational games and simulations were fully discussed. 
Only brief reference to them need be made here. Materials in this cate- 
gory vary from idea-patterns to diree-dimensional devices. When properly 
presented the manipulation of ideas cao be as thrilling to students as the 
manipulation of mechanical devices. These games simulate life outside the 
school and help to make learning real They help students to rmderstand 
the forces at xvork in life and provide practice in meeting them. These 
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devices are not toys for play; they are very serious. Actually, th^ have 
been adapted to classroom use from exercises developed by military 
strategists for use in war games, for business executives for use in man- 
agement training, for school administrators for use with administiative 
problems, and for government officials in training for diplomatic service.’ 

Chapter 10 has summarized in brief form approximately an entire 
course in instructional materials. All the conventional materials and 
techniques taught in such a course are described, including their values 
and uses. Space consideration has limited the inclusion of examples from 
classroom practice. Each teacher will be able to think of many additional 
uses for the materials. The teacher need only ask himself, “How can I 
employ motion pictures, maps, recordings, or charts to make my teaching 
more meaningful to my students?” 

Chapter 11 will continue the discussion of materials and techniques, 
their values and uses, with the newer media, such as television, teaching 
machines, language laboratories, and computers. 
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/ Newer 
/ Instructional 
/ Materials and 
I Devices 


Although the National Defense Educadoo Act of 195S mentioned such 
audio-visual materials as motion pictures, television, radio, and foreign 
lan^age laboratories by name, it also referred to all these devices as 
the newer instructional media.” The term has caught on and is widely 
used today, chiefly, however, to refer to television, language laboratories, 
teaching machines, computers, and programmed learning. 

COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 

THE SOCIAL SIGSIFICASCE OF TELE\'l5lO\ 

In less than two decades, fifty million homes have been equipped with one 
or more television receivers. The growth of the use of television has been 
p enomenal. The expansion of the use of radio, motion pictures, aulomo- 
bUe, or electrical appliances for the home cannot match it. 

impact of diis new medium of mass communication is a matter of 
both scorn and approbation. In some quarters it is intellectually fashion- 
able to dende telesision, to accuse it of mediocrity, to blame it for a large 
Share ol the growth of social violence and juvenile delinquency, and to 
charge ftat the medium has sold out to advertisers. Some truth may he 
attached to th«e charges, hut it is not possible to document any of them 
completely. Although television is censured for mediocrity, die same 
accimtion is hurled against the theater, films, books, and poUtics; even 
against the educational system itself. 

Some rttics who find fault with television should bear in mind that 
mdis-iduals have many and \-aried specialized tastes and interests. No 
smgle propim will satisfy all siewers. as no single book, play, concert, 
or automobile satisfies everyone. 

Ue tof^ American public is made up of many publics. Each day 
milhons of Messers exercise their prerogatives and make thousands of 
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program selections reflecting the discrimination that comes to a viewer 
because of his education, family, friends, vocation, and personal tempera- 
ment. 

Probably no one should be too concerned about public tastes. There is 
reason to believe that tastes are on the upswing if viewed in perspective. 
Since the impact of tcle>’ision was first felt, the population lias increased 
20 percent, but at the same time the publication of books has shot up 100 
percent, and that of juvenile books 200 percent; library circulation has 
increased 50 percent; the number of museums, SO percent; production of 
classical records, SO percent; and (he number of sjinphony orchestras has 
doubled. During this same period college enrollments expanded 46 per- 
cent. Television cannot be given the credit for any of these statistics; 
neither can it be shown to have been a millstone about the neck of cultural 
growth. 

Unquestionably, the public has been exposed to ideas and materials that 
it %vQuld never ba\'e c.tpericnced so directly s<’ithout television. A few 
examples may be of interest: tours of foreign dries and countries— Hong 
Kong, Copenhagen. Vienna, japan, Venezuela; political activities — UN 
debater. Congressional committee investigations, and debates by presi- 
dential candidates; contemporary news affairs — the coronation of sov- 
ereigns, the inaugurations of Presidents, and the visits of foreign digni- 
taries; re\*olution and strife around the world-nlistuTbances in Africa and 
the anti-American demonstrations in Egypt and Cuba; national and inter- 
national sports — hockey, golf, and the Olympic Games; art and music— 
the Boston or Ne%v York symphonies, Britain’s Royal Ballet, or Russia’s 
Moiseyev Dancers; and science and discovery^ — ^improvement in hospital 
care, the development of new drugs, and the globe- and moon-girdling 
trips of the American astronauts. 

Television is not limited to the United States. It is highly developed 
in many European and Eastero countries, and is fast becoming a reality 
es-en in the so-called underdeveloped nations. In few if any is it as com- 
mercially oriented as in the United States; foreign countries lend to view 
it as a public responsibility not unlike the schools, the postal service, 
and the telephone and telegraph. In some countries, where it is essen- 
tiaily a government propaganda medium, it is subsidized and guarded by 
the state. Many foreign countries zealously promote it as an educational 
channel dial ranks alongside their schools.* 

Japan, long recognized as one of the uwlds foremost nations educa- 
tionally and industrially, has probably the world’s most extensive educa- 
tional television. Its programs run die ^mut of total teaching, major 

* In 1967 llie London Centre for Educatimial Television Overseas (CETO) published 
a report on the increasing use o£ ETV ia both developed and developing nations of 
the world. This comprehensive report is available tree from The Stuio, CETO, 
Nuffield Lodge, Begent’s Park, London NW L 
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resource teaching, supplernental teadiin^ and instructional observation. 
Al] this is supported nationally and is a part of the work of the national 
network (NHK). 

NHK devotes most of its schedule to educational programming — approri- 
mately 70 percent may be classified as forma! or informal education. At the 
present time, 94 separate relay stations interconnect with key open-broadcast 
circuits to provide the most complete educational television coverage in the 
world. Ninety percent of all primary schools. 81 percent of all intermediate 
schools, and 72 percent of all high schools participate in a broadcast schedule of 
IOIf^ hours per day (18.463). 

Recently Meicico has made a spectacular plunge into educational TV. 
The Ministry of Education has put into operation a plan to supplement 
secondary education and, theoretically at least, to make high school 
education available to practically every Mexican citizen. Broadcasts are 
made Monday through Saturday from 8 a.w. to 12:30 p.>r. for grades 
seven to eight. Students attend supervised “teleaulas" which are desig* 
nated rooms throughout the nation staffed by a teacher, or students can 
take courses in their own homes if they are too far removed from a sdiool 
teleaula. Students in these programs qualify to take examinations that 
lead to advancement; however, students must be registered and must 
provide themselves vvith designated books. 

Commercial television, although often banal in many ways, has aided 
ETV. Millions of home viewers are more ready to accept television as an 
educational medium than they might have been otherwise. The volume 
and variety of commercial programs including documentaries, specials, 
and coverage of great events Imve led parents to envision wide school 
applications. 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Almost any television program could be educational, at least for some 
people somewhere. But commercial television, in spite of the “public in- 
terest clause in Federal Conununicatians Commission regulations, is 
essentially an entertainment and mass-mformation vehicle. Schools can 
and do use commercial television, but for instructional purposes the 
medium is served best through edacathnal television. 

Television can be open- or dosed-dreuit Both types are employed for 
educational purposes. The former is familiar as the type seen in our 
homes; the signal is put on the air by a broadcasting station and is picked 
up by any receiver in the broadcast area that can be tuned to the 
channel used. Closed-circuit television is not broadcast on the air. The 
signal goes only to receivers that are connected to the transmitter by 'vire 
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or cable. For this reason, no FGC licensing is necessary. Closed-circuit 
television is \videly used in college^ universities, and public sdiools 
where the area to ^ reached is compact, or where there is need to broad- 
cast several programs simultaneously. This, for example, is the case in the 
Washington County sdiools of Maryland, where as many as six programs 
may be broadcast at one lime. 

Educational television, like commercial broadcasting, uses either live 
or recorded programs. Live {U-ograms are seen and heard at the instant 
they are picked up by the television camera, svhereas the recorded or 
delayed program is prerecorded on film (kinescope) or on tape (video- 
tape). Recorded programs necessitate additional eqiupment, some of 
which is rather expensive, but prerecording (in general use today ) allows 
the program director a great deal of latitude and flexibility. The equip- 
ment consists of 2-ioch. l-intdi, or even %-ineh wdeotape recorders. 
Some stations both videotape and kinescope their programs. Ultimate 
use and die type of equipment available detennine Ae system used. 

One of the ^ief drawbacks of television utilization has been the fact 
that teachers have had to plan teadung schedules to mesh with TV 
schedules. This, too, was a problem in earlier days in the use of radio. 
Magnetic tape solved the problem for the latter. Now, small videotape 
recorders are solving the TV problem so that programs may be pre- 
recorded, stored, cat^ogued, and used at will Lessons may be repeated, 
shown at off-hours to absentees, evaluated by teachers’ committees, or 
used in various ways. 

CftcnvTH AND STATUS OF EDUCATIONAL TELEVISIO.V 
On April 14, 1952, the FCC announced the reservation of 242 television 
channels for educational allocation and later extended the number to 
258 and then to 273. Some of these channels were VHF (very high- 
frequency) but most of them were UHF (ultra high-frequency) bands. 
The latter bands have been difficult to use, but technological advance- 
ments have overcome this limitation. In 1953, KUHT, University of 
Houston, made its appearance as the first truly educational TV station. 
( An educational station is defined as one that is licensed as a nonprofit 
organization and is organized £»imarily to serve the educational needs 
of a community.) 

Educational station broadcasting was ten years old in 1961, and in its 
first decade the number of stations grmv to 63, of which 44 were VHF and 
19 UHF. Today, there are approximately 200 such stations. 

Commercial stations are established for profit and are chiefly supported 
by revenues from advertising- Educatmnal stations are supported by 
taxation, public subsoiption, and grants from foundations and industry. 
About one third of the education^ stations are owned by colleges and 
universities, one third by city or county school tyslems, and one third 
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by civic-minded community groups. Educational and commercial stations 
exist side by side. Because support is different and different types ol 
programs are broadcast, there is no conflict. 

In 1967 Congress passed and the President signed the Public Broad- 
cast Act, which emphasized the government's belief in the importance of 
educational television and radio. The law provides for a federal corjwra- 
tion to carry out financial assistance and program distribution as well M 
to encourage nevv and already established stations. It should be noted 
that the law specifically mentions both TV and radio. This could very we 
be a renaissance for educational radio, said by some to be the “Hidden 
Medium,” but at writing very litde has been done to implement the 
new legislation except to appoint the corporation board. Federal monies 
are not available. Neicsiceelc magazine (February 26, 1968) commented, 
“From the promise of great oaks, only little acorns have grown in the 
field of public television." 

Educational television, on the other band, has expanded rapidly. Ala- 
bama, Florida, Oregon, South Carolina, and New York are examples of 
a few of the stales that have established their own networks. The legisla- 
tures of bventy-Eve have authorized ETV commissions. Interstate net- 
works will soon be a reality. 

Still another project of far-reaching potential is the Research Coundl 
of the Great Cities Program for School Improvement. This project, whiA 
involves sixteen so-called great cities— Bdtimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Diego, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, D.C.— is financed by a grant from the United States Office of 
Education, ESEA, Title III. These cities enroll about 10 percent of the 
nation’s school population. One section of the council’s project has been 
focused on ETV. The 1967 report* is exceedingly comprehensive in 
matters of status, involvement, costs, and types of equipment. Systems in 
use in these cities include closed circuit, open circuit, and so-called 
narrowcasting (ITFS, Instructional Television FLxed Service, and the 
2500 MHz, megahertz). ITFS and 2500 MHz are short-distance, straight- 
line on-the-air broadcasting. This system has been found very useful for 
school districts that have reascmably level terrain. 

In spile of researches and visible developments, there seems to be 
reluctance to accept the medium in some quarters. There exists a well- 
known and frequently mentioned “gap between potential and perform- 
ance." Some critics claim that ETV has not completely justified the faith 
that its advocates have placed in it Y'ct its use seems to be steadily in- 
creasing. Other than in a few isolated instances (usually as a result of 


» School Television— Great Cities: 1967. Oucago: The Fund for Medoa Research. 
1967. 
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financial troubles), ETV has not been abandoned.* The biggest handicap 
to an even wider use of ETV seems to lie in a residual prejudice in some 
teachers, notably those at the hi^ sdiool level. 

CLOSED-CIRCUIT TELEVISION (CCTV) 

The discussion thus far has been aimed rather pointedly at open-circuit 
broadcasting, but many of the implications apply to closed-cirojit use. 
Probably no one knows how many su(di systems there are in the United 
States. The number is doubtless about 400 if the count includes col- 
leges, universities, city and county schoob, hospitals and medical schools, 
and those used in scientific research, “Ibese facilities vary from a single 
camera w(h one or more receivers to elaborate studios that connect 
a great many elementary and secondary schools by cable. An example 
is found in Washington County, Maryland, where the system reaches out 
from Hagerstown to each of the fifty schools in the county. Six programs 
can be carried simultaneously and TV instruction is given daily for all 
grade levels and in many subjects. Except for a few high school students 
who get one and a half hours, no student receives more than one hour of 
television instruction a day. 

City school systems using CCTV ate numerous and their number is 
steadily grouing. They are to be found in small school districts as well as 
in populous centers. Arrangements are often made with tlie telephone 
company to place school cables from building to building on telephone 
poles. In other instances a wire service is leased. On college campuses, 
television cables are usually laid underground from building to building. 

Closed-circmt television can serve quite specific purposes. It may be 
used for outright instructional purposes or it may be confined to enrich- 
ment or special demonstration. AU age groups from kindergarten to post- 
graduate have been taught by television. Although some subjects lend 
diemselves more naturally to the medium, there is possibly not a single 
subject that has not at some time been presented on television. 

Reservice and in-service education programs have found ETV, espe- 
cially CCTV, helpful in observations, demonstrations, and interviews. The 
observation of classroom procedures may be available to a large number 
of viewers tvithout disturbing the class being observed. The effectiveness 
of teacher supervision can be hicieascd si^ificantly. A case in point here 
is the recently released results of an NDEA eayeriment at Fontana, 
California.' 


*The scope of the development of the mediuia H succinctly set forth in “Teaching: 
The Viability of Video,” Time. 90 {October 20. 1967), 50 

* Use of Closed Circtiif Telctlsfon to Imprtnw Teacher Effecficcness, a research report 
conducted by the Fontana School District and supported by a grant from the United 
States Office of Education, Departinenl of Health, Education and Welfare. Proposal 
269, Grant no. 704062 00, 77 pp September 1%9-June 1901. 
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So far this discussion has used the abbreviation ETV almost exclusively. 
Another abbreviation, ITV (instructional television), might have been 
used just as well in most instances. The distinction between educatiorud 
and instructional is actually of very little importance because both appli- 
cations are educabonal. Instructional television seems to describe pro- 
grams prepared solely for the purpose of instructing, for direct class use, 
and often for credit of some sort. Educational television, a more generic 
term, applies to a broader interpretation of what is educational. For 
example, some programs presented over commercial stations may be 
educational 

TELEVISION TEACHING; ALL OR NOSE? 

Some critics of ETV seem to have the Idea that students get either all 
or none of their instruction via television when a program is inaugurated. 
The practice followed by Hagerstown, Maryland, noted above, is typical- 
Even where television is widely used, students do not get all their course 
work, nor all of their work in any one course, by this medium. The follow- 
ing discussion will show how four types of ETV fit Into this scheme in 
terms of use, 

TOTAL ToxnsioN teachinc There are some instances in which the 
total instruction is carried by the television medium. These instances are 
usually out-of-school adult programs and are for short duration. They 
are commonly listed as noncredit courses, for example, a course in Spanish 
offered over an educational or a commercial station. In this instance, 
only help the student gets in addition to the telecast is from a textbook, 
a recommended set of recordings for listening drill, and possibly a syl- 
labus. 

The nearest approach to total television teaching in America is quite 
hkely that found in the remote island of Samoa. Here, 2300 miles from 
Hawaii, unusual literacy problems are due to a lack of educational facil- 
ities and trained personnel, a baclnvard economy, and a low ethnic 
literacy. The United States government has established a three-channel, 
island-wide television system. Practically die entire educational experi- 
ence is provided by this facility, but the programs are prepared by cur- 
riculum experts, both native and mamland. Through workshops, confer- 
ences, and special courses classroom teadien throughout the island are 
given maximum assistance in the use of die medium. 

The Chicago City Junior College has many courses taught entirely (or 
almost entirely) by television. It is estimated that the average Chicago 
City Junior College rivo-year student lafais about one semester of his total 
work by television. 

MAJOR RESOURCE TEACICKC Probably most television teaching today is 
of resource value. Regular teach»s and television teachers share the 
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teaching responsibilities. Television mates possible the assistance of 
experts and of outstanding facilities so oftoi denied the individual school. 
After major telecasts, classroom teachers follow up with laboratory ex- 
periments, discussions, library work, creative projects, or remedial exer- 
cises. 

suppLEsfENTART TBLEVISIO-V TCACtDNC Television can supplement what 
normally takes place in the classroom. A report from the National Educa- 
tion Association says: 

Here television follows a course of study in a broad way but adds to it the kinds 
of fruitful experiences which individual teachers 6nd difficult if not impossible to 
provide. A series may present visits on film to local industries or institutions. It 
may feature interviews and demonstrations by outstanding authorities or local 
officials. Perfonnances by musical, ballet, or di^alic groups may be used to en- 
hance appreciation or to motivate student interest. This type of instructional tele- 
vision is in u-idespread use from the Bay Region of California to New York City.® 

hfultimedia utilization has become so comprehensive that TV has been 
called the “A-V synthesis." WIttich and SdiuUer tell, for example, how a 
program entitled "Pacifica Oceania" made use of recorded music, environ- 
mental sounds, charts, and diagrams, in addition Co an impressive list of 
participatmg resource persons^authors, museum curators, linguists, and 
a geophysicist (16-470). 

BtsTRvenos/tL OBSERVATION Instructional obsenation is a limited and 
specialized form of television in which a TV camera and a small closed- 
circuit system are used to enable a class to vie\y close-up demonstrations, 
dissections, the setting of gems, or other minute operations. A microscope 
slide or a science demonstration can be enlaced so tiiat eveiy* person in a 
large lecture hall gets an intimate view. 

TELEVISION TEACIIINC— SHARED TEACIIINC 

The teacher who uses television must realize that he is a part of a team, 
tiiat he shares his instructional eHorts with one or more colleagues. No 
longer does he have complete autonomy in hb classroom. To some extent 
the teacher who uses television in hb teaching has less responsibility for 
purveying content and more for managing learning situations with more 
time for individual and group learning activities. Hb counseling role in 
the learning situation b increased. If he knenvs hb students as he should, 
he now arranges appropriate learning situations for them — by individual 
or group — to hivestigate. practice, read, discuss, or to work evith teaching 

*Ajwi TV, Tco! Washiagton, D.Cs Depaitnieat of Audiovisua] lastraetion aod De- 
partmefil of Ckssrootn Teachers, NEA, 1961. 
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machines, tape recorders, motion pictores, and other devices.. He may 
incorporate field trips, the building of models, or other activities as he 
diagnoses the needs of his students. 

On the other hand, the teacher who actually appears before the tele- 
vision camera must prepare each presentation with great care. He must 
know his subject content and he must make an effective presentation of it. 
He must effectively use various visuals, and he is given assistance so 
that he can do this, One obstacle to more effective conventional teaching 
lies in the fact that teachers have neither the time nor the facilities to 
accomplish maximum results. 

Each teacher has a role to play, and the roles are complementary. Each 
gives up something of the age-old role, but this is replaced by a new- 
found satisfaction in outright effectiveness in a world in which ideas 
increase geometrically. 

STEPS IN CLASSROOM VSE 

In the immediate years ahead, many beginning teachers will enter school 
systems that employ television in some form; many others will not. As a 
part of his professional education, every teacher should realize the 
strengths and weaknesses of the medium and should know some of the 
basic principles of use. 

The steps in television use are not unlike those in the use of films, 
recordings, resource persons, or other good Instnielional materials: teacher 
preparation, student preparation, reception, and follow-up. 

It goes without saying that teachers must be prepared for television 
lessons as well as for any other type of lesson. This preparation includes 
content understanding, specific objectives of lessons, emotional rapproche- 
and best reception conditions. Study guides are as useful in TV 
te^hing as elsewhere. Usually they suggest how to prepare for a telecast 
and give much pertinent information. Teachers should never turn on 
telecasts simply because they are tired or have nothing planned for the 
hour. Schools that regularly use TV usually furnish their teachers with 
numerous mvaluable teaching aids. In many school systems these ma- 
tem s prepared by a curriculum-coordinating committee. 

Pupil preparation is as important as teacher preparation. Students must 
first be conditioned to the fact tfiat the viewing is a learning experience 
and not just a pastime. The teadier is a key person in this conditioning 
process he provides the difference between a negative laissez-faire, or 
positive attitude toward this type of learning. Students must know the 
purpose of the particular lesson, what to look for, generalizations to be 
sought, assignments to be copied, or workbooks or texts to be followed- 

Meaningful telecast viewing can take place if teacher and students are 
properly prepared for the experience. Students should also be given in- 
struction in how to look. They will Aen probably be thinking ahead about 
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MIDWEST AIRBORNE TELEVISION INSTRVCTIOS 

A bold experiment in ETV, kno\VD as the Midwest Program of Airborne 
Television Instruction, was organized around 1960. This project provided 
for the telecasting of signals from airplanes on established courses five 
miles above the earth instead of from fixed transmitting stations. Coverage 
was wide; actually it reached all or parts of six states. Although expensive, 
the project achieved considerable success. It is now being phased out 
largely because of costs and the development of new equipment and 
services. 

This pioneer experiment dramatized ETV. It showed the feasibility of 
reaching several million students at one time from an "in-the-air” station. 
Predating satellite broadcasting, this project has some similarity to it. 
LOOKING AHEAD 

Research has shown that students can leam as well as and frequently 
better by television than by conventional methods, and possibly much 
better with new studies and techniques in the years ahead. The potential 
of television integrates the teaching arts, the graphic arts, and the elec- 
tronic communication process. Television seems to demand more and in 
turn produces more. A national committee of teachers has summarized it 
succinctly in this way: 

^ stated before, television has no magic in itself, but well-planned lessons, in 
the hands of the skilled teacher, can bring ridi, valuable experiences to the class- 
room. The television teacher, in utilizing television, should look upon It as a help- 
ing hand, an assistant who throws open the walls of his classroom, making it as 
broad as the world itself.^ 

A lunar television facility widi hemisphere coverage may not be too 
many years in the future. Satellite coverage xvas launched in 1962 ivith 
telec^ts to and from Europe. In that year Congress passed the Com- 
munirations Satellite Act authorizing the establishment of a private cor- 
poration, Comsat, to handle the nations interests in this new area of 
rommunications. Soon afterward Telstar' was in the air.® Since that 

ate great strides have been made in coverage, in the use of solar light 
power, in color, in stability of video, and in provision for two-way com- 
munications. Weather is no problem for satellite beaming. 

An example of what can be achieved took place on February 5, 1967, 
when an international auction via “Early Bird” satellite was held. The 
auction of a painting by Picasso was used as a benefit for the restoration 
of art at Florence, Italy. The television program showed individuals and 

r And TV, Too, p. 37. 

•M. Virginia Biggy, '■Implications of Salrflitrs for Education.” AuduxHsual imwe- 
tion, 12 (November 1967), 921-022. 
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groups at Paris, London, New Yorl^ Fort Worth-Dallas, and Los Angeles 
placing bids. All could be seen and heard as though it took place in a 
single auction room. 

Once a satellite is in orbit its path can be fixed (controlling its coverage 
as domestic or intemadonal), and it is possible to arrange ^aimels \vith 
specialized broadcasting, sucii as news, politics, sports, entertairunent, and 
50 on, simultaneously. 

Will ITV cost some teachers their jobs? Logic says not. Instead of being 
imemployed, the teacher, especially the teadjer of the self-contained class- 
room, %viU have a modified role. A hit of sound advice has been given by 
Shane: “Xet us demonize neither ^ange nor machinery; let us reco^iize 
reality. We cannot change the history of education's collision with the 
future, but we can conceptualize and ^iU better programs of instruction 
as we digest the meaning of new opportunilies and responsibilities.’' • 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 

Todays interest in foreign language teaduog is almost revolutionary. It is 
uncertain as to just when the De%v interest began but enioUments in classes 
studying foreign languages have steadily grown. Just a few years ago 
many educators and citizens generally look^ upon the nation's Ignorance 
of other languages as a disgrace. In 195S, Congress passed the National 
Defense Education Act authorizing financial assistance to schools for the 
acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment and materials 
ne^ed in the teaching of foreign languages. Thus their study was placed 
alongside science and mathematics for special consideration. Ihe available 
funds have been used to provide schools with installations tanging from a 
simple listening comer with a single playback machine to fully equipped 
electronic laboiatorles. 

TVHAr IS A LAXCUAGE LABORATORY? 

A language laboratory is essentially a place where a student may practice 
a lan^age just as a music student practioes a piano or another instrument. 
Gene C. Fusco, specialist in school and community relations in the United 
States Office of Education, says; "Tn its complete form the language lab 
is an electronic installation oonsirtiBg of a booth, headset, miexo^one, 
recording facilities for each student, and a mortitoring set-up for the 
teacher. Visual facilities may include a projection screen, a motion pic- 
ture machine, and slide-, filmstrip-, and overhead-projectors.” 

* Harold C. Shane, “Future Shock and the Oinrictiluja,” Fhl Delia Kappan, 49 (Octo- 
ber 1967). 70. 

Cene C. Fusoo, Technahf^ <ri fhe Ctaetroom Chatlengee to the School Adminietra- 
tor. Reprint, School Life, Ataieh-May I960, p. 4. Warhington, D.C.: United States 
Department of Health, Educatioa, and AVelfare, Office of Education, 
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VSE OF A LABORATOIW 

In the aural-lingiial method of teaching a language, the chief elements 
of the learning process are \'aried and intensive repetition. Meaningful 
drill and immediate correction of errors are provided. It is of prime im- 
portance not only to be able to bear oneself unhampered by other voices, 
but also to be able to receive criticism of one’s pronunciation from the 
teacher, and to progress at ones owm rate of learning. Language learning 
\\-as once dull, srastcful, even boring. Students sat through a recitation 
period with the opportunity to speak only once or twice or only by concert 
recitation. Much time was spent listening to recitations that were 
stumbling, halting, and erroneous. 

High school students in foreign languages generally have for their use 
a well-equipped bboratory much hke that described by Fusco. The 
laboratory is shared by all language students in a building. 

Foreign language teaching is a good example of the use of multimedia 
instructional materials. The equipment includes all the commonly used 
audio-visual devices, plus ITV and teaching machines. Coordinated text- 
books have been WTltten so that they are integrated with bb practice. 
In fact, it might well be said that foreign language teaching Is an intC" 
grated text-film-tape-workbook-manua] method. 

The language bborator)’ as described here is limited to one curricular 
area. All teachers, however, should have a general understanding of its 
worth In teaching effectiveness. A new application of the laboratory and 
its techniques has arisen in connection with the teaching of English as a 
serond language. In the main this application is with younger children 
and adults beyond high school age. 

TEACHING MACHINES AND PROGRAMMED LEARNING 

The whole area of programmed learning or self-instmclion is popularly 
associated with the "teaching machine." This term, somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, has caught on and wiH probably stay with us. Some professional 
educator say that "teaching machine" is more than a misnomer— that it 
IS actually misleading. A person does not truly learn from a macliine; 
he leams from instructional material in the machine. Most educators 
prefer such terms as self-instructional devices," "auloinstnictional de- 
vices." and "programmed inslrurtion." Terms such as these can serve as 
an umbrella for teaching machines, scrambled books, tutor texts, paper 
sheets, rolls, and folds. 

The notion that Johnny might in some mysterious way learn from a 
machine has captured the fancy of many people. Books, pamphlets, and 
articles dealing with some aspect of programmed instruction have ap- 
peared in great profusion. Both educators and the general public are 
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sonal comment and questions ^ould be saved to do what only it can o. 
human being should not be wasted in doing what forty sheets of paper or ^ 
phonographs can do. Just because personal teaching is precious and can do what 
books and apparatus can not, it should be saved for its peculiar work.** 

The actual construction of contraptions or so-called teaching machines 
has been traced back to 1866, when a spelling machine was produad. 
In 1873, a logic machine was supposed “to generate solutions to lo^cal 
problems represented symbolically.” In dte 1920s, Sydney L. Pressey of 
Ohio State University attempted to mechanize testing and to some extent 
teaching with devices that were supplementary to regular classroom 
teaching. 

SOME CAUSES OF THE PRESENT POPULARIZATION 
The popularization of teaching machines has come, however, in the late 
1950s dirough the researches in learning and the design of a practical 
machine by B. F. Sldimer of Harvard. Machines could have been built 
hundreds o! years ago, but their function today rests upon the develop- 
ment of a new technology. 

A considerable segment of American society vie%vs present learfiiDg 
methods as inefficient and wasteful It is generally agreed that the world 
is experiencing a population and a knowledge explosion of unprecedented 
proportions. Many people maintain that there exists an acknowledged 
struggle In the world merely to maintain present literacy levels, or, es 
Alice remarked, we must run as fast as we can to stay where we are. 
Concurrent with this dual explosion there exists a deficit in the number of 
qualified teachers and a dearth of classrooms. Costs are rising and diere 
is concern over society’s ability to meet the education bill even if teachers 
and classrooms are found. 

CUARACTEBISTICS OF FBOCRAMMED MATERIALS 

Programmed instruction takes many forms but the forms are character- 
istically much the same. 

The w'ord program is importanL It denotes a planned learning p^i' 
tem. The material to be learned is presented to the learner sequentially. 
This presentation takes place bit by bit in such a way tiiat the learner 
must respond to each stimulus before he goes further. Actually, the 
learner progresses in small lucid steps so arranged by the programmer 
that the learner arrives at the desired outcome with a minimum of errors. 
Each step is repeated and practiced so that the learner thoroughly under- 
stands it before he goes to the next step. The student always knows 
whether he is right or wrong. There is a low level of difficulty at each 

Edward L. Thorndike, Education. New Yod:: The Macmillan Company. 1^12 
Used by permission of Mac mill an, pp. 165-lff7. 
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step or “frame." Only the material tfiat is pertinent and for which die 
student is logical!)' and psythologically ready is presented. The student 
moves slowly from simple ideas to more complex ones and to generaliza- 
tions. Ideas are repeated several tiroes In nesv form or in different con- 
texts so diat the desired responses are reinforced. 

Rewards come to the students in the knowledge that they understand 
what they are doing, and they imroedliately see every response that they 
tnaVe as right or wrong. There are no delays of hours or even days. This 
immediate feedbacV overcomes one of the greatest difficulties in conven- 
tional group instruction. 

Each student proceeds at his own rate of progress. Contrary to what 
some sVeptics haw thought, students do not dawdle their time away. 
As a matter of fact, they accomplish much more with self-imtmctional 
learning than diey do under convenliona! procedures. Edgar Dale, in 
reviess-ing Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: A Source 
Saoh, edited by Lumsdaine and Glaser, says: Tf we merely want to leach 
more, teach it faster, and use better what we have learned, there is little 
doubt that programmed teaching uill help offer us significant help." ** 

One junior high school teacher who attempted to program his mathe- 
matics classes \vith scrambled book exercises gave up after two months. 
His comment, T can’t keep up. They (the students) thmv It up faster 
than 1 can put It together." He had never had this happen before w’lh 
conventional teaching methods. 

Automatic tutoring functions somewhat like a private human tutor. The 
machine or book, as the case may be, holds the student at a given task 
until he is able to make a correct response repeatedly. If the student has 
trouble with an item, the automatic device, like the tutor, coaches him 
by suggesting, hinting, and cuing until the correct response is made. 
There is always immediate feedback; the student knows whether he is 
right or wrong. 

Some critics of programmed instruction have feared that students will 
be encouraged to cheat This has not been flie case. Errors must be cor- 
rected as thej' are made, and they cannot be hidden. Frequent tests also 
show the necessity for mastery of the content covered. Most of the 
machines have ingenious devices built Into the equipment to prevent 
cheating. 

f’floc/uicm.vG 

The art of planning material for use in a book or a machine is called 
programming, and the planned material is programmed instructional 
material 

““TescHnj Machinrj and Lanj^nage Libormlorirt," Ttirofy and Practice (Ohki State 
UnivenSty). 1 (Fehmvy 1962). 58. 
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Fig ll-l 

There are two schools of thought as to the best way to plan instnic- 
tional materials; undoubtedly others will arise. One group advocates a 
method variously called linear, faed‘Scquence, sfrofght*fine, or crinartc 
programming. The plan is shown in Figure ll-I. 

In this diagram each circle represents a frame, and the arrow repre- 
sents the response. The frames or steps represent small units of content. 
These are presented to the student in sequence, but only after he has 
made a correct response to the previous stimulus. The student responds 
on the basis of what he already know's or with the help of various cues 
suggestions he may or may not need. Each step must be completed, 
and the student cannot skip around. In the main, the student constructs 
his answers and fills in blanks, writes or types his answers, or manipulates 
dials on a machine to record his answers. Individual differences are cared 
for as the student works at his individual rale of speed. 

The second school of thought concerning programs uses a sdictnc 
called nonlinear, branching, or intrinsic. Material is presented In small 
sequential steps or in larger units as desired. The learner usually has a 
choice of possible answers. After selecting one, he turns to the designated 
page and checks his response. It correct, he goes to a new exercise; If 
ineonect, he is told why he is WTong, and is osVed to return to tlie original 
step, to reread it, and Uy again. This scrambling with mulUple-cho>« 
responses permits more Seubility and allows more leeway for meeting 
individual differences. The branching program is sho^vn in Figure 11-2- 



Fi|.rJ-2 
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Numerous formats haw be«» devised lot printed programmed devices; 
the programmed textBook, the scrambled textbook, the cut-back page 
booUet, and the tab-type page. Only die first two will be described here. 

The propammed textbook has two types of pages, the information- 
question page and the answer page, which follows it immediately. As a 
result, each page is arranged in a series of bands or panels. The learner 
moves through the pages in succession to the end of the book or section 
and then returns to page one for the second band or panel. 

With the scrambled book the reader finds that pages are not read 
consecutively. The first page, for example, asks a question, and the reader 
selects an answer, which then directs the reader to a page that anssvers 
the question correctlj'. From here the reader returns to the original page 
or goes to another, as directed. 

ilACIllNE DEVICES 

Many educators and most of the general public refer to instruction 
through the use of programmed materials as education by machine teach- 
ing. Quite obviously the machine does not teach,- it is merely a conveyor 
of teaching or programmed materials. It puts the learner in contact with 
the author of the instructional materials. It might even be said to be a 
laborsaving device that by its novelty helps to motivate the student. 
It does not need to be monitored, it is patient, and it is practically cheat- 
proof. 

Since the idea of teaching machines occurred to the educational ivorld 
in 1058 or 1959, there has been a proliferation of devices on the market. 
More than one hundred companies have made teacliing machine models 
costing anj'H-bcre from a few- dollars to several thousand, the latter being 
sophisticated computer-operated devices or elaborate electronic classroom 
systems. 

SIMULATED MACntyE DEVICES 

A great many devices on the market can scarcely be called machincsj nor 
are they books. These devices are frequently of the pencil-paper \-arictj’. 
There are also some devices halfw’ay beris’cen. 

Among these latter devices, often costing only a few cents, are punch- 
boards, pull-tabs, pluck cards, sliding masks, paper scanners, and chemi- 
cal canls. 

Educational Testing Service lias experimented w-ith a variety of self- 
correcting exercises in the form of tests. Some of these exercises are pro- 
duced to scivc as homework assignments. They are very cleverly pro- 
grammed materials arranged as blocks of information, as for example, a 
Set of challenging questions to follow a poem. Item writing is the big 
factor here. The exercise may be actually designed to teach a method of 
dealing with poems, not merely an examination of understanding. Hic 
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technique would be used mth many difficult poems. As a homework as- 
signment, the program would follow a class discussion of the poem. Stu- 
dents would test themselves on the poem but at the same time would 
acquire some skill in determining the meaning of the next poem to be 
studied in class. 

The programmed questions arc printed sheets. A cardboard or a sheet 
of paper covers the correct answer until the student has made his response. 
The sample exercise on “Spring and Fall* shows how it works. (This is 
an abbreviated illustration and omits the answer key to the test to be 
given the following day by the classroom teacher. ) 


SPRING AND FALL 
Bij Gerard Manley Hopkins 
Margaret, are you grieving 
Z Over Coldengrove unleaving? 

Leaves, Lke the things of man, you 
4 With your fresh thoughts care for, can you? 

Ah! as the heart grows older 
6 It will come to sudi sights colder 
By and by, nor spare a sigh 
8 Though 1^‘orlds of %vanwood lealmeal lie; 
And yet you xcill weep and know why. 

10 Now no matter, duld, the name: 

Swrow’s springs are the same. 

12 Nor mouth had, no nor mind, expressed 
NVhat heart heard of. ghost guessed: 

14 It is the bhght man was bom for, 

It is Margaret you mourn for.** 


Dn^oss; With a sheet of paper, cover everythmi; below the item on 

w c reworking. Read the item, look back at the poem, and svrite 

Ae number of the best answer in the ( ) at the end of^e item. TlieD 
move the sheet of paper beW the ncTt item. The number in parentheses 
IS the intended aimver for the preceding item. If your answer ivas not the 
same, put a circle around these parentheses. If j-ou disagree and want to 
discuss the Item, add a question mark or an exclamation point. 

« addressed? 1— SU 2— Eight- 

een S— Thirty 4— Fifty ( ) 

(1) 2. What is Goldengiove? 1 — Some English flower, like golden- 

Hopkins, “Spring and Fall" Used by permission of Oxford Uni- 
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rod 2 — A particular plant to which she has ^ven this name 3 — A patch 
of woods in autumn 4 — person named Goldengrove ( ) 

(3) 3. In line 2 “unleaving* means: 1 — not leaving (i.e., staying) 

2 — failing to produce leaves 3 — unfolding leaves from buds 4 — shed- 
ding leaves ( ) 

(4) 4. The oppostfe of “the things of man* in line 3 is: 1 — the things 

of woman 2 — the things of childrw 3 — the things of nature 4 — the 
ideas of man ( ) 

(3) 5. In line 3 “leaves* are: 1 — addressed by the question, “Can 

you? 2 — the subject of “care for* 3 — the subject of “can you’ 4 — the 
object of “care for” ( ) 

(4) 6. In line 7 “nor spare a si^“ means: 1 — ^not be sparing of 

sighs (i.e., give many of them) 2 — not pve as much as a si^ 3 — not 
express sorrow openly 4 — not permit anyone to sigh ( ) 

(2) 7. In line 8 “worlds” means 1 — ^large quantities 2— ima^naiy 
worlds 3 — planefe like our world 4 — littleworlds (roundballs) formed 
by wanwood ( } 

(1) 8. Which of the following is most like “leafcneal” in line 8? 

l-^atmeal 2— Bone meal ^^Piecemeal 4— Lastmeal ( ) 

(3) Now re-study the items you ans»vered incorrectly. 

Test on “Spring and Fall* 

oiREcnoNs: Enelrde “Yes* If the sentence is a reasonable interpretation 
of any part of the poem. Encircle “No* if it is not 

Yes No 1. Margaret, are you sad because your lover has deserted you? 
Yes No 2. CanY you think of anything but men? 

Yes No 3. As you grow older, you ^vill be less moved by sights like this. 
Yes No 4. You will not grieve, no matter bmv many leaves fall. 

Yes No S. But now you keep on weeping and ^vant to know why you 
weep. 

Yes No 6. You have to rake up the leaves that fall on your lawn. 

Yes No 7. If you do not know my name, it makes no difference. 

Yes No 14. The failing leaves told your heart that you, too, must die. 
Yes No 15. In the title, “Fall" stands for “immortality." 

MTiy don’t shidOTts cheat? Some may, but it is soon evident that it 
does not pay. No credit is aUo%%'ed for the score on (he homework. Only 
the test taken in class the following day is scored, and no point covered 
in the homc^vork exercise ever reappears on the text except in new form, 

** Paul B. Diedfrich, "Sflf-Correc<{pg IfontewDrk (n Engtish," /’rofffrfmgt, IQSO 
Inctiaiionai Conference on Teaching Fnbleme. Princeton. N J : EJucationa! Testing 
Service, I960, pp. 8CUS2, pettim. Uw! by penoailon. 
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Cheating on the homework is pointless and memorization of right answers 
is impossible. The program is still in the experimental stage. 

WRITING PROGRAAtS 

\Vho should write the programs? *1110X0 is no absolute anssser, but it 
seems pretty certain that the lime factor alone will rule out any more 
than token preparations by classroom tcadicrs. Earlier in this discussion 
a junior high school teacher pretty well summed up the case: “I cant 
keep up. Tlicy (students) chesv It up faster than I can put it together. 

It seems therefore that most of the programmed materials will has’C to 
be svritten by specialists at program writing, or at least by teaching teams 
who can pool time and resources for the job. Tliis sort of writing demands 
special talents and insights. 

The broad general requirements for writing a program are thorough 
knowledge of subject; a large amoimt of time; patience; students on whom 
to try out the preliminary i:afls; and an above-average undentanding or 
the learning process. 

Program writers, like textbook svriters, carry a heavy educational tc* 
sponsibility. Because the range of content in any given area is so tre* 
mendous, both must be highly skilled at sclccUvity. The burden of 
selection seems to be heavier for the programmer. A student going 
through a program has to remember more— both Important and relative^ 
Insignificant ideas, even details — ^before be can proceed. In the textbook, 
not so much detailed retention is dcmandcrl in order to proceed. It I* 
probably a disadvantage of the textbook that it docs not require shorpl)’ 
defined responses (they are usually covert), and there is no feedback. ^ 
the other hand, the book may be read, reread, outlined, underscored 
scanned, or read in straight-line fashion. Some books may even be read 
irregularly, but wlh a purpose, usually supplied by the teacher. 
MfPr,ICAT70.VS FOR EDUCATION 

Research shosvs rather explicitly that students can learn effcctlv^ 
through the use of these individualized techniques. Much of tlie research 
has been done in the psychological laboratories over the country; 
there is also a volume of research reported svith normal students, wi* 
exceptional students, and with out-of-school adults, such as persons in 
industry or the military services. 

In schools, it would seem that teaching machines and programmed 
materials can perform a valuable service in remedial ^vo^k. drill and 
practice, enrichment, and even total teadiing. Teachers can be freed from 
repetitive drill routine to provide time for more creative 'vork. Pro- 
grammed teaching materials can supplement, complement, and augm^t 
the teacher. Hilgard has said, *By relieving the teacher of much of the 
routine, the teaching machine and program permit other opportunities 
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greater play. If much of the science of teaching is taVen over by the 
machine, the art of teaching will again come into its osvn ...” (6'21). 

Pressey believes that 

enthusiastic prt^aminers will soon pve up bying to replace most testbooks and 
other core materials with thousands of "frames” viewed seriatim. Drill and rote 
learning may be so handled. But the larger usefulness of auto-instruction svUl be 
found in co-ordination svith, not rej^cement of. other materials and methods. 
However, the programmers’ efforts may bring improvement in these other ma- 
terials. . . . The efficiency may be embarrassing! A student may deserve five 
hours of credit though taught in a class meeting only tivo hours; he may finish a 
Semester course in the first six weeks, and as an outcome finish a four-year col- 
lege course in three years, or Kvelvc years of public-school work in ten! 

No serious person believes that teaeVung madiines will replace teachers. 
Rather, they can take much of the dnidgeiy out of teaching. The teacher 
is still essential in any school. The machine may very well multiply his 
effecti^’eness. The teacher can become a "teaching engineer” concerned 
widi the teaching process and with students. With less routine svork, more 
time for guidance functions is likewise available. 

Organization in schools using teaching machines wnll be different from 
conventional organization. Teadiers w5l lend lo work more as teams 
using classrooms of varying sizes. Students may, at certain periods, work 
in classrooms at machines; they may also work alone ^vith a machine in a 
conference room or even a cubicle. A teadier may or may not be present, 
and students may be working on the same content or on different content. 
Work with motion pictures, television, and other curricular materials and 
devices will be integrated as needed. Multimedia research show’s great 
values in so doing. 

Conventional textbooks Nviff not be eliminaled; they will simply take 
on a changed function. Textbooks mil serve for what they are, storehouses 
of infonnalion. The programmed device may assume more of the teaching 
function. 

Most programmed instructional materials, whether used in books or 
machines, are verbal. Poor readers are at a disadvantage. Tlie limited use 
of visual symbols other than print has been the subject of some experi- 
mentation. 

TO USE OR NOT TO USE 

Nfany teachers, both new and experienced, throughout the country will be 
using autoinstructional devices to ime way or anotlier; many others will 
not. But every teacher should be aware of their potentialities. The litera- 
ture is replete with articles hading these de\’ices with gusto, suggesting 
that they are as revolutionary educationally as were the printing press, 

'* Tfachlng Klictunn and Larj^ge Laboiatoriw.” p. 37. 
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the motion picture, or television. In fact Time magazine has s^ 

. . (programmed learning] promises the 6nt real innovation in teadiing 
since the invention of mo\'able type in the fifteenth century. Other 
articles Niew the deuces with skepticism, sajing that thej' are contrap- 
tions, a passing fad. As a matter of fact, the tempo of original gro«lh has 
slowed considerably. Like TV, there is still a gap between promise and 
performance. 

There are still many unresolved problems about teaching machines. 
Can they really produce more effective learning? Are lliey challenging for 
normal students, for gifted students? How can they be fitted into con- 
temporary school organization? Are they vraluablc in the same degree for 
all types of learning and all types of content? Will machines used over a 
period of time become boring to students? Do they really care for in- 
dividual differences? Are they economical in terms of adaptability and 
usability? Arc they truly educational parameters? \\1ial is knoum of re- 
tention from machine learning? Can students make generalizations or 
transfer from machine learning as well as from conventional learning? 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTIOX (CAl) 

In Chapter 8 brief mention was made of the growing use of compute** 
in education as curriculum innoN'ation and method. In many svays com* 
puterized instruction is an adaptation or extension of teaching machine, 
telerision, radio, telephone, and other communications media. If simple 
teaching madiines with programmed leaming material (chiefly linear) 
can assist in teaching, how much more valuable will be digital computers 
that Include manifold brandling techniques and their possibilities fo^^ 
decision making. 

Giant researches backed by billions of dollars are currently under ^va)• 
to validate the educational values of computers. Behind these researches 
IS a complex of the resources of electronics firms, publishers, the federal 
government, foundations, and avant-garde educators. For some the end 
product will be huge sales of expensive equipment (hardware), learning 
programs (sofrivare). and for some, hopefully, a more effective and 
efficient instructional effort. 

PURPOSES TO BE SERVED 

^mputers have already shown great potential in data processing, in- 
formation retrieval, research, mana^ent, and teaching. How long it wu 
to bring the potential into full reality and how to find the means of 
financing the operation are questionable. 

Much of the enthusiasm for CAI has been occasioned by the need for a 

•r Time, March 21, 1961, p. 36. 
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iseaos of handling indi%idual differences. Education is much interested 
in any program, method, or de\-ice dial «t 11 allosv students to proceed at 
their oum rates of gro%%th under g^^”en conditions. Some of the accumu- 
lated researtdi also tends to show agnificant motivational value tied into 
the computer innovation. However, AVoddce and others are not im- 
pressed by this claimed moti\-atiQn. They attribute it to the Hasvthome 
Effect and claim diat it uall wear off in time. 

A common claim for CAI is that subject matter can be taught faster 
and at es'cntual cost sa\-mgs, Hansen says: “One of the most consistent 
findings \rith CAI tutorial applications is the marked sas-ing in instruc- 
tional time along with no loss in post-instructional achievement test 
performance." 

An interesting auriliaiy use of the computer is being tested at a western 
univenily extension center. Instead of going to die campus in the evening 
for instruction, students remain at dieir homes and work with computer 
and telephone. The class begins with a face-to-face meeting to get ac- 
quainted and to get instructions. Members of the class are supplied «nfli 
a microphone, receiver, and a pusb-buHon telrj^ose s^*ill> slots for 
punched plastic telephone cards. *ne sersnce includes two-way communi- 
cation, to whidi ail the students can listen. Even group discussion is 
possible. Each class session is taped, the tapes being available to the 
students. This unique type of class administrahoo, which appeals to busy' 
adults, eliminates long trips to the campus and parking problems. 

Already a number of Idgh sdroots and universities are gearing instruc- 
tion into computer operahon. These computers are highly sophisticated 
and are able to handle both linear sod branching data.^ Data can be fed 
into them that describe complete work-study orders and understandmgs 
for units of instruction. This complicated programming can be so thor- 
ough that none of the behavioral objectir-es— cognitive, affective, or 
psyxbomotor — arc lost sight of. The student can obtain a print-out of his 
skills and understandings at daily, weekfy, or other inters-als. Such a 
print-out can teU both teadier and student what has already been done, 
what needs to be done, and the steps to be taken. Instruction can be 
indiridualized in an almost uzheard-of manner. An instructional aid of 
this kind calls for a new land of bnagmation and slall on the part of 
teachers. 

tC ttbdtie, "KetifiQiisfijps affioog AftiUide, Aciucwjamt^ ami Aptitude treas- 
ures and Perfonnance in Computer-Assisted Instruction,'* in Erpenmenlation Kith 
Compirfer-Aisisfed liutruction in Technical Education. Semiannual Report by H. E. 
MiteL Unix'ersity Paik: Computer-Assisted Instruction Laboratory, Pennsylvania 
Stale University, 1965, p. 124. 

** Duncan N. Hansen, “Computer Asdsted Insliwtion,” Rerieio of Educational Re- 
*eareA,36 (December 1966), 596. 

* See Figs. 11-1 and 11-2 and accompanying text. 
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Aside from testing— construction, administration, and analysis— present 
utilization of computers is limited largely to drill, practice, and different 
forms of remedial work. This means that most of the present uses are 
centered around the basic skills. Computer-assisted instruction now func- 
tions in terms of stored programs prepared by professional programmers 
or teachers and serves as supplementary, complementary, or optiona 
materials. Research is currently concern^ with expansion of the com- 
puter function from skill work to concept formulation. The future for this 
sort of assistance, at all grade levels, seems bright. 

Patrick Suppes (see the references at the close of this chapter) is 
carrying on an extensive experimentation at Stanford University involvmg 
instruction in the elementary grades. Fifth-grade chUdren, for exampl^ 
are taught reading and arithmetic by programmed computers localw 
miles a%vay at computer centers. Programs are sent to selected schools oj 
microwave, coaxial cable, or telephone lines. In the classroom pupus 
listen to computer instructions and then print out their responses on 
electronic typewriters. The computer makes evaluations of responses on 
the spot for the pupils and provides teadiers with detailed analyses. 

One of the most significant purposes served by CAI deals with diag- 
nosis of students and feedback to teachers. Detailed item analysis is 
possible. In addition, the computer can store an infinite number of bits o 
data about students and their past perfonnances. 

For libraries, data storage and retrieval are hardly more than in tte 
discussion stage, yet the potentialities are there and need only fo J’® 
tapped. The advance xvill come from the large stale, university, founda- 
tion, and corporation libraries with research emphases, but in time urban 
school libraries, too, will employ computers for assisting students an 
teachers to find needed data. With proper computerization, for exarop o. 
a history teacher might call upon the librarian for assistance xvith a given 
unit and get a list of text and reference books, films, filmstrips, slides. 
other available resources. This will be a “punch-the-button" opeiatioD. 
LIMITATIONS OF CAI 

Critics of CAI raise many objections. First, they are indignant that huge 
sums are being spent on hardware whereas little or no support is given 
to the vital matter of how students learn. Also, among the objections 
noted, beyond costs, is the concern about who vrill write the learning 
programs. Gentile says that “it is ridiculous to ask classroom teachers W 
progrm their courses. Even if programming were as easy as writing a 
book, it would be out of the question to expect classroom teachers to 
the time or capability of writing a pwd program. How many teachers 
\vrite books? Program writing will ultimately be left to professional pro- 
gramers and their subject-matter consuUants 

«J. Ronald Gentile. “The Fust Cmeialion of Computer-Assisted InstrucUonal Sys- 
tems: An Evaluative Review,” AV CoramuBietrtion Revieiu, 15 (Spring 1967). 31- 
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Many teachers have a negative attitude tinvard programmed instruc- 
tion. Teachers fail to see how they can be creative in what they regard as 
a dehumanized environment. They do not wish to work “behind the 
scenes," or to see the instructional function fragmented. Many object to 
the predicted threat of becoming "tcadiing engineers" in a school system 
operated by a maximum use of clerks, tcduiicians, and administrators. 

The foremost — or at least the most often mentioned— drawback of 
extensive school use of computers is cost, both capital outlay and mainte- 
nance. Tlic proponents of CAI counter with plans for rental or lease 
instead of outright purchase of equipment, which they claim can be used 
twenty-four hours a day. For example, during school hours (he computer 
would be used for instruction, but at night the same machine would be 
available for administrative purposes, such as payrolls, attendance rec- 
ords, cost accounts, and similar duties. Tlic equipment might also be 
subleased to nearby industrial and commercial firms for designated week- 
end use. 

MULTIMEDIA AmiOACn TO INSmUCTJON 

Teaching is a multiphase business. Each teacher has many pupils who 

have different and varied needs. 

Learning materials play an important part in meeting Uiesc needs, but 
they must be selected with a sagaciQr dial includes an understanding of 
the learner, the materials and what they can do, and the neetls of the 
social order. Printed materials can accomplish certain objectives. Tlie 
film, filmstrip, record, map, and similar media accomplisli still other 
objectives. The teacher must decide which inslnjclional media best meet 
the needs of his students. Possibly U is not a question of an instructional 
material or a mctliod; it may very well be that several materials and 
mclhtxis should be used in a combination so that Uicy reinforce each 
other. Each material or method has its- own unique characteristics, hut if 
coonlin.ated with other Instructional materials, it may assume larger 
significance. 
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do: the techniques of use. the limitations. Even some of the oldest 
techniques can stili stand researching. 


A PROPOSED ELECTROMC AVDIO-VtSUAL 
EDUCATIOy SySTESt (EAVES) 

Instructional materials are so numerous and their distribution in a school 
system is so complex that con\TnKonal A-V centers arc undergoing con- 
siderable change. A project csoluator for the San Diego Area Instructional 
Television Authority ** has suggested Uial the production and distribution 
of these learning materials be named EAV'ES. In such a frame\'’orlc all 
the conventional audio-visual materials, open-circuit television, closed- 
circuit television, videotape recording (studio and on-sUe), computer- 
tutor programming, and data-plionc scheduling would be sjulhesiied. 

Other proposals include the “automated classroom" and the “sj'stems 
approach. 

Telemation is a new term that means an oufomafed classroont. A num* 
her of experimental centen have set aside especially equipped ebssrooros 
that provide tlie teacher with multiple viewing screens and several sound 
outlets. Motion pictures, still projections, and television images may 
o^py the screens simultaneously or In rapid succession. A console vritb 
teleprompter allows the instructor to read a lecture and, using electronic 
cuing devices on the script, to make pictures and sound appear mysteri* 
ously from nwhere. All equipment is out of sight. Some of tlic Installa- 
tions have built-in student response systems at each seat. 

Sj/riemj, another term often heard, has recently been expanded into 
a Sysfems. This may best be explained by simply quoting 


'O rilorts being made by a few institu- 

t(Kf a /I y delineated, predetermined procedures, to develop, £dd 

a itistrucUonal systems capable of changing student behavior with 

worlr sucwss Without the presence of a trained instructor. In other 

-totally- responsible for all instruction 

fpple Directions in American Education," one oTiter 

dpupl It. °° upsurge in quality education have notv been 

dereloped, that technnlogieal devebpuLt, are ahead of the matetiOt 
and program,. 11,0 W a, by* ads author am: 

«.°! '"eW""”' -'PP- '"■ ’*"■ 
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1. Centralized tape libraries from wbJdb local systems could select, for example, 
an entire coune of instroction. or spedalized lectures prepared by the greatest 
teachers in specific fields 

2. Closed-circuit TV systems for a school district or region and individual video- 
tape players— -the see-and-hear devices— to enable each classroom to utilize 
the course materials that can be made available to every school 

3. Electronic teadiing machines that have been paiticularly successful in lan- 
guage instruction 

4. Programmed learning systems for detailed, repetitive instruction 

5. Scanning devices in each classroom that would be linked to the library and 
records office to free teachers from many routine f unctions 

6. Computer centers for grading eraminations for a school, or an entire school 
district, relieving teachers of a lane-consumingchore 

7. Computers for cataloguing and retrieving infonnation 

8. A flexible open-circuit educational T\' network to bring a variety of current- 
events t)'pe of instruction to classrooms.*' 

In recent years it has seemed, at least to some educators, that the pro- 
fession has been in a msh to mechanize its operations. Other educators 
have pointed out that there Is a discernible gap betsveen technological 
development and actual practice. This leaves many teachers in a tjuan- 
daiy. An educator and innovator tvbo has given much thought to tlie use 
of equipment provides a reasouahle statement: 

The^mechanizingcf education" has been taken hterally in the sense of doing by 
machine uhal was formerly done by people. Some of the so-called computer- 
based teaching machines are designed simply to duplicate the behavior of teach- 
ers. . , . M*hat is needed ... is an analysis of the functions to be served, followed 
by tht design of appropriate equipment. Kothing we know about the learning 
process caHs for elaborate instrumentation.** 

Although Skinner's remarks are directed at the so-called computer- 
based teaching machines, they may appropriafcly be generalized to cover 
all the newer technological dcv-eloproents. /usfi/iciifiorj /or the use end 
continued devclopmet^ of elaborate educational instrumentation lies in 
eipcrimcnffll research. 


ARRANGED ROOM ENMRONMENT 

Each of Uie three wnrds in the section heading is important to effective 
learning. The first, "arranged," suggests adjustments, a proper order, or a 
manner best suited to a purpose. "Roots," of course, rrfers to space. 
"Ens-ironment," according to AVebsIrr, refers to the surroundings, rpe- 

** joJjii Bunu, "Our Era of Oppottunev," SeOtrdstj lUxi<v. 50 (faaoary M, I05T} 
3S-05. 

** 8. F. Slinftrr, on m Drcttk of Te»flsJnc Michinot," Cclir^f 

Ilfttfd. 63 1963 ). 
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cifically, “the aggregate of aU the external conditions and influences 
affecting the life and development of an organism,” and we might add 
“the behavior of the organism." Winston Churchill in a speech in lOH 
made the statement that "We shape our dwellings and after^^■ards our 
dwelhngs shape us.” The implication for an educative environment is 
clear. 

In Chapter 12 it is pointed out that there is a distinct relationship 
between environment and dtsciplmc. There is an equally distinct relation- 
ship between environment and learning. It is difficult to show that pupil 
X will learn y amount in a dismal environment, but z amount in a cheer- 
ful environment. But testimony based on observation and experience 
validates it. Edgar Dale says scjiool environment can be “educative, mis- 
educative, or mal-educative.” *• The child who starts to school at age 6 has 
a functional vocabulary of some 2500 words. Where did he gel this 
vocabulary? Was it not from his environm«it? This vocabulary may be 
larger or smaller, depending upon many things, but surely on the quality 
of the environment. 

In industry, it has been found that job output can be increased by 
creating a proper environment. Safety can likewise be increased. Restau- 
rant owners are confident that environment in the way of decor, dieer- 
fulness, and esthetics brings customers back, and may even lead to larger 
orders, \vlth increased cheerfulness In paying the bills. 

It is not difficult to accept the thesis that drab, unsightly, or uncom- 
fortable surroundings may underlie tensions and negative behavior. Poor 
lifting, poor ventilation, and high noise level exact a toll from morale. 

The school environmental influence is often more psychological than 
physical, yet for some unaccountable reason unacceptable physical con- 
ditions are more likely to be corrected than unacceptable psychological 
conditions. 

CREATING AN ENVIRONMENT 

^ enwonmenl favorable to learning can be created in almost any school 
by an industrious and imapnaUve leadier. Surroundings conducive to a 
desire to learn, to cooperate, and to diminish interpersonal problems can 
be established. An air of mutuality can replace an air of distrust. 

Students are captive audiences. They must live in the same room an 
hour or more each day for every school day of the year. It is not too much 
to expect an unusual effort to make the classroom an attracHve place in 
which to live. An environment that is stimulating and exciting can bring 
out the best in the students. It is no wonder that modem school archi- 
tecture and modem educational tfieoiy are concerned with providing an 
interesting and challenging atmosphere. 

Time dimensions are important. The sdiools of a past era were often 

“ Edgar Dale. Nctvsletler, May 1961. 
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most uninspiring. Compulsive factors dominated education, but times 
change. Many beginning teachers will be assigned to modem buildings 
that are attractive in design, fiedble in arrangement, and varied and 
complete in terms of equipment. These buildings are designed so that 
teaching methods are not frozen by spatial and physical factors. But other 
beginning teachers uill be located in older school buildings, for buildings 
are built for a lifetime of thirty, fifty, or more years. Ingenuity becomes 
imperative for these teachers. They must try to maVe bare, colorless, and 
dull surroundings come alive. Chalkboards can be kept neat and un- 
cluttered. If bulletin hoards or tack areas are asailable, they can become 
the nuclei of display areas that add color and interest. Travel posters will 
add a modem touch. A book shelf may contain new and interesting 
books, or a comet may be set aside for some specific use — space explora- 
tion, tomorrows transportation, understanding of our neighbors in other 
lands, and so on. Book jackets and a judiciously placed map, air age or 
political, will help update a room. Corrugated colored paperboard may 
cover unsightly \%’aHs or cluttered surfaces. Hangings and displays may be 
placed almost anywhere. 

Good art is not the sole prerogative of the art department. Art Is ap- 
propriate in arry classroom. The mathematics teacher may borrow draw> 
ings and designs that correlate highly svith his subject. Good reprints of 
the rvorks of some of the art masters are a]wa}’s in order. But let us not 
hang two or three tired lithoprints of Galahad or Lafayette on the walls 
(or students to “stare through* from September to June. 

Does the community have a museum? Does it have an established and 
\«ll-supplied audio-s-isual center? If so, it is the source of many objects, 
specimens, artifacts, pictures, prints, and facsimiles. Could you use a 
band of flags representing the nations of Asia, Africa, Latin America, or 
the members of the United Nations? In addition to the museum, other 
sources to consider are newspapers, v%-atet districts, chambers of com- 
merce, industrial plants, ship companies, and a list that grows too long to 
enumerate further. 

Not all these efforts are made just for the sake of appearances. Arrang- 
ing and rearranging the environment of the classroom help initiate nesv 
units of study in an interesting manner. Bcality can be created, or at least 
simulated, and a common background experience provided for the 
students. Environment can help unify and integrate ideas. Other purposes 
ma/ also lir jrrs'fd, drpeJjdLcyj upcao JtinM*, pbrr, and metbliAO-S .Vurb fif 
this a.ssumes, and rightly so, that the environment of the classroom will 
clunge periodically. Subject empliases rbange, seasons rfiange, and the 
environment might appropriately matdi these or other changes. 

TF.iCJfERS HAVi: ASSISTANCE 

The teacher need not feel that all these changes fall solely upon his 
shoulders; yet he does carry the icsponsIbUily. Certainly, students in 
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every class should assist in the rearrangements decided upon. These 
chanaes provide unique opportunities for various types of learnmg, 
students have a built-in readiness for making innovations. Junior g 
school students in particular enjoy diis of activity. 

The custodial and the enUre school staff, too, can be of great assis^ce. 
Courtesy pap great dividends in these areas. Custodians can m ex- 
tremely helpful in making illustrative materials, in finding ^pphM, m 
rearranging furniture, in making displap, in doing minor paint ]0 s, w 
in distributing equipment The ability lo win friends and influence p«p e 
is as important here as in any other area of interpersonal relationships- 
Finally, keep in mind that the parents and the parent-teacher organiza- 
tions are also interested in the learning environment 


THE QUALITY OF TEACHING MATERIALS 
The older schoob tended to rely heavily, but certainly not exclusively, ^ 
printed, textbook type of instructional materials. Mark Hopkins us 
more than a log lo make education meaningful. He purchased ® 
device, a model of a man, which cost him $600, and this he used in 
speeches and in teaching throughout western Massachusetts. Drama an 
art forms played a significant part in Greek and Roman education- Cic^ 
Seneca, and Quintilian advocated visual forms and the latter develops 
the now commonplace alphabet block. Marionettes, frescoes, and stained 
glass windows contributed their part to the education of the Middle Ages- 
Field trips and object teaching were stressed by almost every refonn- 
minded teacher of the realism period. Maps were engraved for indusion 
in books as early as 1478. Charts and pictures are often credited to 
Comenius, and such educators as Rousseau, Peslalozzi, and Froebel 
substantial substance to what might be called the modem audio-visual 
method. 

COMPROMISE BETWEEN THE IDEAL AND THE POSSIBLE 
Teaching materiak, whether books or nontextbook types, are not perfec^ 
but the quality is rising. Textbooks have evolved from the rustic hombw 
to the sophisticated and attractive volumes of today. Educational motion 
pictures have grown from die dull, sUent, slovv’-moving flammable ce - 
luloids of the twenties to the nonflammable, sound-color films of to^y- 
Other materiak have improved in like maimer. And as technology strides 
forvv’aid, the equipment used to preseat these materiak improves. 

Te.Ttbooks are usually selected by a committee of classroom teachei*, 
curriculum specialists, and possibly administrators. Textbook committed 
examine and evaluate many book before adoptions are made of ba^ 
texts, supplementary texts, and workbooks. Filins and other nonprinteu 
instructional materiak are usually selected in similar manner. 
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Often the selection is admittediy not ideal, but it is the best available at 
the time. It is hoped that a producer, publisher, or an author will improve 
on what is currently available, but studoits cannot wait. They must have 
learning materials, so a comprormse is made, provided, of course, there is 
nothing hannful or misleading in the materiaL 

Librarians and audio-visual directors should be broadly trained people 
in matters of curriculum and instiuctionai methodology, as \vell as in 
their areas of specialization. They should therefore assist in the selection 
of all instructional materials. 

Continued research of instructional materials and their use is needed. 
Materials used in today’s schools are good, but th^ can be better. There 
are still booVs as well as films that are dull, repetitive, inartistic, gen- 
eralizing, and incomplete. Possibly no single instrument is adequate in 
itself. The cross-media approadr helps correct this shortcoming. A sym- 
phony of instructional materials produces more acceptable results than 
a single instrument 

Tt^ chapter has completed the discussion of instructional materials. 
Beginning teachers need to be informed about both the older and the 
nmver ones. Some of the materials are still esperimental; others are being 
modified, nie early emphasis otv teaching madiincs, for example, is being 
transferred to other forms, but the basic principles of programmed learn- 
ing have not Ranged. Educatiorial television has not had the expected 
impact, flou'cvcr, it is a robust medium and its future is bright Audio- 
visuals per se, have changed, but Urcir values grow mere pronounectl 
each day. 
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niere, in his noisy mansion, skilled to ttile. 

The village master taught his little school.— ^h'cer Goldsmith 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GOOD DISCIPLINE 

“No single problem is such a challenge ajid causes so much teacher 
heartache, Irustration, and failure as the problem of discipline” (7il). 
Beginning teachers, especially, view the problem of discipline uith appre- 
hension because they realize that their success or failure at the outset will 
depend largely on their ability to maintain an effective learning environ- 
ment in the classroom. Admlidsirators are concerned about the ability of 
new teachers to control their classes because they realize that unless an 
orderly classroom atmosphere is achieved, very little learning is likely to 
occur and school problems %viil be mulb'plied. Students themselves lose 
respect for teachers who are unable to maintain good discipline. 

It has often been said that good discipline is synonymous svith good 
teaching. Certainly the teacher who is able to keep his students vitally 
interested and personally instjlvcd in constructive learning activities is 
likely to ha%e fe>v, if any, disciplinary problems. 

^Vhc^ever large numbers of bc^-s and are brought together to be 
educated, some form of grouping becomes necessary. Each group consti- 
tutes a society of its ohti. As in any other social group, some degree of 
law and order has to be maintained or the group disintegrates. The 
tcadicr, as instructional leader in the classroom, has a twofold responsi- 
bility: to help each student develop his abibties to the maximum and to 
promote cooperative group living, 

DISCIPLINE: A COMPLEX PROBLEM 

nje subject of disdpJine may be a source of confusion to both teacher 
and parent. The term itself is objcctioiiablc to some people because it 
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carries \rith it an unpleasant connotation. Ilowcs’er, because it is a word in 
common usage and one that seems to have no adequate synonym, disa- 
pline" must continue to be usedL At the outset, there is confusion owr 
definition, for Oliva discovered at least riventy-five different meanings 
of the word (75-6). For instance, discipline may be defined as self- 
control, external control, obedience to authority, the degree of order 
established in a class, a rigorous course of study, a device used to mam- 
tain order, or as a synonym for punishment. Common dictionary defim- 
tions of “discipline" include sudi meanings as instruction to ensure proper 
conduct, orderly conduct, subjection to rules of conduct, a sj'stcm of 
rules regulating conduct, and punishment The Dictionary of Educaiion 
incorporates such additional concepts as the subordination of immediate 
impulses for ultimate ideals or purposes and persistent self-direction in 
the face of d^cult)’.* Shevialcov and Redl believe that teachers ordinarily 
think of disapline m three different ways: the degree of order establidied 
in a group, the means by which order is achieved, and punishment* 

As far as the school is concerned, the present tendency is to think of 
discipline problems largely in terms of "the thoughtless and irrcsponsil^ 
acts of young people who are not maladjusted but are just 
and unsocializ^" * This point of view will serve as a basis for much of 
the later discussion of techniques for good ebssroom management mo 
control 

Hovvever, certain categories of hoys and giib in the classroom demand 
special consideration. 

First of aU, there are youth "who have unusual difficulty in maintaining 
satisfactory Interpenonal relationships" (2:137). Deviant behavior may 
be reflected in cither of rivo extreme forms: an "acting-out response 
(characteristic of socially maladjusted deviates) and/or a “pattern o 
withdraw-al behavior" (typical of emoUonally disturbed deviates). In 
some cases, an individual may embody both types of these behavior 
problems (2137). The function of the classroom teadier is to be on the 
alert for danger signals and to secure the advice and aid of expe^ 
(counselors, psychologists, and the like) when e.Ttreme deviant behavior 
is evident. 

Another group of children which deserves special consideraUon is the 
disadvantaged. Serious attenUon to their educational needs is a coim 
paratively recent development. Although they have constituted a signU* 

» Carter V. Good, Dictionary of Education. New York- McCraw-HJl Book Company, 
Inc., 1959. p. 176. 

* George V. Sheviakov and Fnti Redl. Duciplme for Today’t Chddrtn and VmrfA. 
New revision by S>bU K. Richardson. Washington, D C; Assodation for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, 1956, pp. 8 _ 3 , 

»Asahel D. Woodruff, “Discipline^ Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 3d ed, 
Chester W. Harris, ed. New York; TTie MacnulUn Company, 1960. p. 3S2. 
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icant group iri our society, their educational deprivation (due to such 
factors as attendance at inferior schools and early school leaving) has 
not been of major concern. Now a diange, hopefully a revolution, is 
talcing place. To solve the educational problems of llrese children, almost 
everyone would agree that two courses of action are necessary. In the 
first place, basic causes of their disadvantaged status (inferior schools, 
low faiiuly income, substandard housing) must be corrected. Until the 
slums or ghettos of large dries are abolished, some consider the picture 
dark for either good teaching or good discipline, Interviervs with success- 
ful Harlem teachers and reports from their supervisors and students led 
Trubowitz to maintain that The successful ghetto teacher clearly defines 
limits and shows his respect and liking for children by insisting that they 
maintain standards.” * In conclusion, he states that ghetto teachers must 
be "truly familiar with the lives of ghetto thildren . . . their experiences, 
their interests, their feelings, their needs, their strengths and weak- 
nesses. , . ® 

Until remo%’al of the socioeconomic factors responsible for the spawn- 
ing of disadvantaged populations can be achieved, a second, more imme- 
diately pressing need is evident — provisioD of an adequate number of 
teachers who are ^^'ell qualified to teadi the disadvantaged. Unforriinatel)’, 
such teachers are now in short supply. The typical middle-class teacher 
in the typical school \vith its middle-class orientation, curriculum, and 
values has difficulty accepting disadvantaged children as "normal” chil- 
dren whose primary need is to overcome their educational deficiencies. 
However, some teachers who feel unqualified to deal widi the problems 
of fliese children svill be facing them in their classes for some time to 
Come. Perhaps their first task is to find out all they can about these chil- 
dren. Although there is no such thing as a typical disadvantaged child, 
there are factors ccanmon to most of them: They are children of poverty; 
they are usually “educationally retarded”; they have low aspirations and 
self-esteem; and they are likely to be from a minority group.*’ '' 

Although the teacher may find many excellent booli and articles about 
the disadvantaged, he uill probably be disappointed if he is looking for 
suggestions on appropriate classroom management and control tech- 
niques. Suggestions that are made usually represent either of two differ- 
ent viesvpoints. Some teachers cemtend that since disadvantaged children 
come from a disorganized environment, they need a well-structured 

*Sidnej’ Tnibowjtz, "ito>v To Teach in a Chrtto Sdjool." Eduaition-~l^EA 

Journal, 57 ( Octobw 1 96S ), 26. 

® Tfubowitr, p. 29. 
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'American Educational Research AssocUtum, *‘Elducationa[ Programs: Adolescence,' 
Recieio of Edw:ational Research, 36 (October 1966), 465—466. 
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carries \vith it an unpleasant connotation. However, because it is a word in 
common usage and one that seems to have no adequate synonym, disci 
pline” must continue to be used. At Ae outset, there is confusion owr 
definition, for Oliva discovered at least twenty-five different meaning 
of the word (7-5-6). For instance, discipline may be defined as self- 
control, external control, obedience to authority, the degree of order 
established in a class, a rigorous course of study, a device used to main- 
tain order, or as a synonym for punishment Common dictionary defini- 
tions of “discipline” include such meanings as instruction to ensure proper 
conduct, orderly conduct, subjection to rules of conduct, a system o 
rules regulating randuct, and punishment. The Dicfionart/ of EduccUoa 
incorporates such additional concepts as the subordination of immediate 
impulses for ultimate ideals or purposes and persistent self -direction m 
the face of difficulty.* Sheviakov and Redl believe that teachers ordinal^ 
think of discipline in three different ways: the degree of order established 
in a group, the means by whi<di order is achieved, and punishment. 

As far as the school is concerned, the present tendency is to 
discipline problems largely in tenns of “the thoughtless and inesponnnU 
acts of young people who are not maladjusted but are just uneducatw 
and unsocialized.* * This point of view will serve as a basis for much 
the later discussion of teduiiques for good classroom management an 
control. 

However, certain categories of boys and girls in the classroom demand 
special coDsideratioo. 

First of all, there are youth “who have unusual difficulty in maintaimnS 
satisfactory interpersonal relationships* (2137). Deviant behavior may 
be reflected in either of tiTO extreme forms: an "acting-out response 
(characteristic of socially maladjusted deviates) and/or a “pattern o 
withdrawal behavior” (typical of emotionally disturbed deviates). "* 
some cases, an individual may embody both types of these behavior 
problems (2=137). The function of the dassroom teacher is to be on lb« 
alert for danger signals and to secure the advice and aid of expert^ 
(counselors, psychologists, and the like) when extreme deviant behavior 
is evident. 

Another group of chUdren which deserves special consideration is the 
disadvantaged. Serious attention to their educational needs is a com- 
paratively recent devebpment. Alffiough they have constituted a signu- 
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physical body, governed by the values a moral moron, can only result 
in personal failure for the individual ooncemed and in sraste to society. 
As the pendulum has swung from one extreme to another, from authori- 
tarian control to self-control, there is a countertrend today which reflects 
the belief that both home and school have gone too far in the direction of 
permissiveness. 

The present-day note in discipline is reflected from a number of 
sources. An editorial in the December 1959 issue of the Phi Delia Kappan 
cites a case of a 12-year-old boy who had killed his brother but main- 
tained, ^t Avasn’t my fault.” The editor then makes the observation that 
the boy is right “if we accept the orthodox sociological thesis that prac- 
tically everyone and everyOiing are responsible for die actions of the 
delinquent except the delinquent himself. . . , There are haunting and 
crippling paradoxes in both the humanitarian admonition-— 'to understand 
all is to forgive all' — and the Freudian theory — 'man is largely the creature 
of his subconscious drives.’ " >*• An even more extreme reflection of this 
anomalous position is found in the words of a senior judge in New York 
who said. The philosophy of responsibility has been replaced by the 
philosophy of excuse." 

In somewhat the same vein, Harold Taylor attacks the problem hom 
the standpoint of the home. He points out that parents have made such a 
genuine effort to understand their children, to stake 'everything on a 
warm and affectionate relationship" with their duldien, that youth have 
become independent and self-sufficient in a quasi-adult society of their 
own. As a result, die strongest force parents are able to exert is to pro- 
duce feelings of guilt in their children. Consequently, “there is no longer 
a clear-cut authority-freedom issue for the adolescent, but instead there 
are amhivulent feelings of obligation, responsibility, and guilt.” 

Further evidence of a reaction against the 'philosophy of excuse" is a 
new approach to psychiatry by Ghisser, called Reolity Therapy, which 
"depends upon what might be called a psydiiatric version of die three 
R s, namely, reality, responrib«7ift/, and rigftf-anrf-tcTong.” 

The first R, reolity, begins with the premise that “all patients have a 
common characteristic: they all deny the reality of the tcvrld around them. 

. . . Therapy will be successful rsheo ih^ are able to give up denying 
the world and recognize not only that r«ility exists but that they must 
fulfill their needs svithin its framework." 

Stanley EHani, E^ditorial. “Responsibilities, Revolutions, and ReservaHons," Pfii Delta 
Kappan, 41 (December 1959), S9. 

“ Elam, p. 89. 

** Harold Taylor, “The Understood Cliild,’' Saturday Betletc, 44 (May 20, 1961), 
47-49. 66. Copyright Saturday Review, lac , 1961. 

’’William Gksser, Reality Therapy: A New Approach to Psychiatry. New Yorh: 
Harper & Row, Puhlishers, Inc , 1966, p. au. 

“ Glasser, p. 6. 
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classroom situation. Limits of acceptable behavior are clearly defined 
and rigidly enforced. Such an environment provides these children wth 
a feeling of security. Taba and EDdns reflect a different point of \iew 
when they deseribe the kind of tcacbcr that the disad\’antaged children 
need: "Pint of all, students need to see that the teacher cares, that she is 
a human being who is interested in them personally and cares about whst 
happens to them." * 

Another problem in dealing with the concept of discipline is the lack 
of research on the subjc^ct. This is apparently true for t^vo reasons: difficul' 
ties in delimiting the concept and managing so many variahlcs (2'381). 
There is, nevertheless, a great deal of good adsice to be found in the 
literature on the subject. Years of accumulated, practical experience of 
teachers and administrators provide a ricdi source of helpful suggestions 
for the beginning teacher. Some see little hope of helping nesv teachers 
develop sldll in classroom managennent and control, maintaining that no 
tsvo situations are identical. Although there is a (Certain element of truth 
in ^s contention, many types of discipline problems have been recurring 
w-ith monotonous regularity ever since boys and girls began going to 
school. Furthermore, it has been foimd that certain practices usually «t)rk 
w ereas others frequently do not The prospective teacher who has op 
portunilies to obser\-e the expertise of successful teachers In classroom 
management and control may gain a knowledge of procedures that 
should be helpful to him later. By reflecting on such obsersuHons, the 
beginning teacher may be saved from costly mistakes In dealing wth 
his own students. 


Historically, the concept of school discipline has undergone a re\-olution 
m our society. In colonial times, discipline was severe, with an emphasis 
m unquestioned obedience to authority and vindicUve punishment. Nmv 
° f * forces of nature and the dv-namics of personality, plu^ 
° ^ humanitarian philosophy, has brought about a 
theory and practice. Unreasonable 
punishment eventudly gave way to attempU to reform the offender, later 
to toe prevention of misbehavior, and Onally to stress on self-control. The 
focused on rccogniUon of individud 
^ fluctuations in the behavior of ea^ 
often n rt ^ 1 ^ •* frequently reflects the view that individuals 

Wt, P 1" problems of the world around them-* 

Teache^ have aKvaya realized the taporttmee of helping stndenB 

?eve S ”«d help tvi* ti,L personal and so*I 

development. The development ol a s^wh intellect to a weak and sickly 
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situation from that of the classroom tearfier who is always working with 
groups. 

Another problem that has created confusion about discipline is one 
of a semantic nature. As one writer has stated, “IVe should stop equating 
permissiveness (absence of disciplme) with democratic disdph'ne, and 
realistic adult control and guidance with authorilarianUm." In the same 
article, the author of that sfalcmenl points out a number of “distortions 
of democratic disdpline," such as the notion that democratic discipline 
implies freedom from external restraints or that teachere may abdicate 
responsibility for making final decisions.** 

Another dilenuna of discipline arises from a conflict of needs. WTiich 
shall have priority, the needs of the individual or the needs of the group? 
Certainly the individual must have freedom to develop self-control, to 
achieve maturity as a unique person who Is able to think for himself. 
On the other hand, unless each one learns to respect the rights of others 
and to conform to certain rules of group living or social control, no stable 
society, either adolescent or adult, can ever be achieved. 

Another paradox m discipline stems from disagreement over techniques. 
Should the teacher stress directive or nondirective control? Is direct modi- 
fication of behavior through external control better than permitting stu- 
dents much freedom to experiment or learo by trial and error? Is it better 
for the teacher to correct surface behavior, to demand immediate con- 
formity in the interest of group welfare, or to delay action while he 
seeks more esldencc of causes and permits the offender to suffer Uic 
natural consequences of hU o\vn acts? Somewhere betsveen the extremes 
of imposed disdpline and permissive control is a sensible middle ground 
not always casj' to determine. 

Conflicting p/u'fosopfiicj constitute a major source of confusion in disd- 
plinc. Tlic cultural conflict between the philosophy of excuse and the 
philosophy of responsibility has already been discussed. Likcnsisc, the 
irreconcilable positions of authoritarianism and extreme permissiveness 
have been suggested. Social philosophy also has a bearing on school 
discipline. The widening rift ^riveen liberals and conscrs’ativcs in this 
country and the worldsride cold war between democracy and communism 
arc conducii'e to a climate of fear, suspidon, and insecurity. The school is 
ines-itably affected. Censorship of books, the harsher discipline, more and 
more legislalh'c prescription of school programs, and the increasing peril 
of dealing with controversial Issues reflect the tenor of the present time. 
Students in school face a soy practical problem of making adjustments 
to the conflicting pliilosophfes and practices encountered from class to 
class \rithin the same school. As far as the leaching profession itself is 

*• DjviJ r. AiJsubrJ. "A NW LeoV dm/oeet Ffii Drlta Kappttn, ^3 

|CMrf*-r I96J). 25-30. 
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“Responsibility ... is here defined as Uie ability to fulfill one’s needs, 
and to do so in a tcay that does not deprice others of the abiUUj to ftdfR 
their needs.” Instead of probing into the past or unconscious of a pa- 
tient, in order to find out tchij he behaves as he does, the Reality Therapist 
insists that the patient become fully aw'are of his present behavior and 
that he also judge the quality of that behavior — in other words, the 
patient is asked to face reality and accept the moral responsibility for his 
own actions.** “Right, good, or moral" is defined as follows: “When a mm 
acts in such a way that he gives and receives love, and feels worthwhile 
to himself and others, his behavior is tight and moral.” 

In teaching classes on Reality Therapy to teachers, Glasser comes to 
such conclusions as these: “The teachers develop a new confidence in 
their own ability to understand their children. They learn nesv techniques 
to help children fulfill their needs, techniques which always require them 
to give of themselves and become more involved svith their students. At 
the same time they leam the necessity of employing firm discipline, never 
in a punitive sense, but to show that they care about their students." ** 

DILEMMAS OF DISCIPLINE 

To the new teacher probably nothing Is more confusing about disciplin* 
than the confiicting points of viesv and discrepancies between theory at"* 
practice that he so often encounters. The classroom teacher must unde^ 
stand these paradoxes in discipline, leam to live with them, and formulate 
his own philosophy of discipline. 

One of the common areas of conflict is found between the so-called 
^dance point of view and the teaching point of view. It has been 
knosvn for some time that mental hypenists and guidance specialists 
consider svithdrawal type of behavior most serious, whereas ebssroom 
tearmers are most concerned with aggressive types of behavior. Guidance 
worker have devoted more of their attention to underlying causes of 
i^behavior and to individual adjustment problems. On the other hand, 
the classroom teacher has had to tale large assortments of individuds 
mth varied interests, backgrounds, and abilities and attempt to wel 
them Into cohesive groups in pursuit of common goals. No doubt difK- 
ences m viesvpoints betsveen full-time counselors and classroom teaehen 
me largely due to differences in siliiolfons. Teachers have been ferrf 
through necessity to do that which Is espedient and to treat surface be- 
havior rather than search for undeHying causes. The counselor who wo* 
svith students on an individnal, facts-to-face basis has quite a different 

Classer, p. 13. 

** Glasser, pp. 55-56. 

Glasser, p. 57. 

** Glasser, p. 158. 
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buildings are conducive fo confusicm and disorder. On the other band, a 
physical environment that is comfortable, attractive, and orderly is liJcely 
to bring out the best in student behavior. Maintenance of proper tempera- 
ture, ventilation, and lighting in the classroom is important, not only 
from the standpoint of good discijdine but also in protecting the phj’sical 
health of students. Some older classrooms that are poorly arranged and 
drably decorated pose the problem of attractiveness. However, a teacher 
can, with the help of his students, brighten the dullest room with flower 
arrangements, attractive bulletin boards, and centers of interests (science 
comer, exhibits, and a book nook). In addition to maintaining a com- 
fortable, attractive, tidy classroom, the teacher must by all means provide 
an orderly working atmosphere in whidi learning can take place effec- 
tively. More will be said about this later under the subject of class or- 
ganization and management. (See also Chapter II. ) 

THE CURRICOLUM 

MTtenever a teacher has a class that is unresponsive and bored, seeking 
its satisfactions in rowdy behasdor or listless daydreaming, he has a right 
to he concerned. In seeking the source of the trouble, he may find it 
originates svith the curHadum. Unfortunately, as the formal s^ool pro- 
gram is now organized, it fails to meet the needs of many boys and girls 
who represent such great diversity in interests, abilities, and backgrounds. 
Traditionally, the secondary school curriculum has been academic and 
bookish. I.eaming has been based on the accumulated heritage of man- 
kind as recorded in books, 'vlth a singular neglect of the experiences and 
problems of everyday living. 

A half century ago, %Nhcn only a selected segment of the population 
(largely academic in character) of secondary school age attended school, 
the problem of student adjustment to the curriculum rvas not so acute as 
it is today. Now, svith virtually all boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 17 in school, a strictly academic program falls far short of meeting 
the personal and social needs of many students, to say nothing of failing 
to meet the needs of a society experiencing the most rapid socioeconomic 
changes in history. 

For disadvantaged youth especiaUy, the traditional curriculum is sterile. 
It is most likely to be des-oid of relevance or meaning for boys and girls 
ubo suffer almost every kind of deprivatiotr — lack of opportunity (social, 
educational, ywational), basic human rights, or hope for the future.** 

There is no simple solution to the problem. In some cases, a complete 
overhauling of the content of certain subjects is long overdue. Perhaps In 
some cases, specific subjects need to be eliminated entirely. Tradition Is 
apparently a potent factor in the retention of outmoded, nonfunctional 


^fcCtc»s^r^•, p. 9. 
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concerned, not only is there widespread disagreement over theory and 
practice in discipline, but there are also sharp discrepancies between 
stated beliefs and actual classroom procedures. Perhaps some teiichers 
are inclined to talk a better line than they are willing to follow. 

The problem of conflicting vabies has already been mentioned. To 
complicate matters, there is always die problem of reconciling the middl^ 
class values of teachers with the values of students who come from lower- 
class homes. Furthermore, the “generation gap” between adult values and 
those of an adolescent subculture is apparently becoming wider. 

The last area of confusion in discipline to be discussed here is that 
relating to the stage of development of the student. Not only must teacher 
expectations be geared to the level of maturity of the learner, appropriate 
procedures must also be used in each case. New teachers, especially, 
need to avoid several false assumptions: that high school students are as 
mature as college students, that all students at a given grade level havf 
achieved the same level of maturity, or that all students without exception 
are capable of achieving complete self-direction. Once these realities are 
recognized, the teacher has to ascertain ways to adapt control procedures 
to all the variations in maturity level with which he must cope. 


SCHOOL SOUnCES OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

TJe number and kmds of behavior problems with which the teacher of 
adolescents has to contend are legion. Even though the classroom teacher 
problems on the basis of expediency rather than on 
the basis of case studies or an analysis of underlying causes, there is still 
an advantage in knowing why boys and girls behave as they do. No one 
"ou eny that it is far better to remove causes of misbehavior than 
merely to treat symptoms. Yet detection of basic causes of behavior prob- 
ems “^0 easy matter, for it is now recognized that causes of any p^' 
j ° misbehavior may stem from many and varied sources. As 
til u to develop self-direction, he is always influenced by 

.W physical, cultural, and interpersonal relation- 

tha i j ^ mdentified the following sources of behavior problems: 
til t. mself, the student s peer group, the teacher and the school, 

and the larger social order (7:19-37). In the 
tilpr ^ oUows, factors influencing student behavior will be fuc- 
° V *"gg«tions for positive action %vill be made, beginning 
"’•h *■= “ »™ce of di„$u„e p„bW 

PHYSICAL environment 

^vironment of the sdiool is an important factor in influenc- 
ing the behavior of boys and ^Is. Dingy, c^o^^ed, unattractive school 

" WoodnjfT, p. 3S2. 
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buildings are conducive to confosiba and disorder. On the other band, a 
physical environment tliat is comfortable, attractive, and orderly is likely 
to bring out the best in student behavior. Maintenance of proper tempera- 
ture, ventilation, and lighting in the dassroom is important, not only 
from the standpoint of good discipline but also in protecting the physical 
health of students. Some older classrooms that are poorly arranged and 
drably decorated pose the problem of attractiveness. However, a teacher 
can, with the help of his students, brighten the dullest room ^vith flower 
arrangements, attractive bulletin boards, and centers of interests (science 
comer, exliibits, and a book nook). In addition to maintaining a com- 
fortable, attractive, tidj’ classroom, the teacher must by all means proN'ide 
an orderly working atmosphere in vduch learning can fake place effec- 
tively. More will be said about this later under the subject of class or- 
ganization and management. (See also Chapter 11.) 

THE CURfUCOLt/Jlf 

\Vhenever a teacher has a class that is unresponsive and bored, seeking 
its satisfactions in rowdy behavior or listless daydreaming, he has a right 
to be concerned. In seeking the source of the trouble, he may find it 
originates svith the cum'culum. Unfortunately, as the fonnal school pro- 
gram is now organiaed, it fails to meet the needs of many boys and girls 
who represent such great diversity in interests, abilities, and backgrounds, 
Traditionally, the secondary sch^l currictilum has been academic and 
bookish. Learning has been based on the accumulated heritage of man- 
kind as recorded in books, with a singular neglect of the experiences and 
problems of everyday living. 

A half century ago, when only a selected segment of the population 
(largely academic in character) of secondary school age attended school, 
the problem of student adjustment to the curriculum was not so acute as 
it is today. Now, with virtually all boys and girls between the ages of 14 
and 17 in school, a strictly academic program falls far short of meeting 
the personal and social needs of many students, to say nothing of failing 
to meet the needs of a society experiencing the most rapid socioeconomic 
changes in history. 

For disadvantaged youth especially, the tradib'onal curriculum is sterile. 
It is most likely to be devoid of relevance or meaning for boys and girls 
who suffer almost every kind of deprivaUon — lack of opportunity (social, 
educational, vocational), basic human rights, or hope for the future.** 

There is no simple solution !o the problem. In some cases, a complete 
owhauling of the content of certain subjects is long overdue. Perhaps in 
some cases, specific subj'ccts need to be cluninafcd entirely. Tradition is 
apparently a potent factor in the retention of outmoded, nonfunctional 

** itcCkulfy, p. 9. 
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„ems in the school progtam. Whent changes 

tag contses, sometimes the most important goal of f ™ ““ 

nedected: improved behavior of boys and girls. Where there is no 
immediate rehef from the dissatisfaction of stndents noth the 
the teacher will need to eaerdse the utmost imagination md 
to interest some students in the work to be done. Not only the cum 
but the methods used by the teacher are important. Monotonous routoe 
and inappropriate instructional procedures soon lead to behavior p 
lems. 


ADMINISTRATIOTi AND SCHOOL REGVLATIONS 
Administration plays a critical role in the achievement of 
school disciphne. Administrators espect teachers to take care of their on 
control problems within the classroom. This is a reasonable eirectation, 
but when a teacher encounters a problem with which he is unab e ’ 

he is entitled to the full backing and support of the adminUtration. When- 
ever a principal fails to give teachers the help they deserve, control pro 
lems multiply and school morale deteriorates rapidly. , 

Another possible source of discipline problems arising within the ° , 
is the policies and regulations that govern achievement and ° 

its students. The con&ct that often arises beriveen borne and school 
cause of different values has already been indicated. Pegulallons, as we 
as their means of enforcement, which are either too severe or too 1 m m^ 
also lead to control problems. Administrators who frequently resort 
physical punishment, especially for older children, soon reap a harves o 
rebellion and aggressive behavior. When rules that are just and reasona ® 
have been made, they must be enforced fairly and consistently. Emorc^ 
menl of school regulations — sudi as regular attendance, proper conduc 
halls and on the playground, and respect for public property — is the re 
sponsibility of all school personnel, not just administrators. Promotion 
policies that encourage just "getting by" on the one hand or result m * 
high incidence of failure on the other are another potential ° 

discipline problems. Excessive stress on examinations or competiti^ 
school marks not only creates a climate conducive to behavior proo 
but also may be a threat to the mental healdi of many students. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

How well teadiers are able to work in harmony with fellow leachen, 
ministrators, parents, and students is a vital factor in the promotion 
desirable student behavior. ^Vben faculties are split into hostile, 
peting camps, students are forced to develop divided loyalties. They ov- 
come confused and insecure. If teadiers and administrators laCK 
fidence in and respect for one anodier, students lose confidence 
leadership of die adults who are supposedly helping them achieve 
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turity. On the other hant}, when the personnel of a school work together 
in harmony, student respect for faculQr leadership, strong school spirit, 
and a high level of achievement in both citizenship and scholarship are 
encouraged. 

Another tjTpc of relationship which needs to be strengthened, especially 
at the secondary school level, is that between teachers and parents. The 
improvement of student behavior is most likely to occur when parenb 
and teachers arc working together as a team. Very often students who are 
out of step with school policies and practices will strengthen their position 
by taking advantage of a cleavage between parents and teachers. The 
student who has to choose between loyalty to his teachers and loyalty to 
his parents is in an unenviable position. Of course, the most important 
interpersonal relationships for leathers are those that exist between them 
and their students. 

THE TEACHER 

Of all the influences in a sdrool that provoke misbehavior or stimulate 
good behavior on the part of students, the most pervasive is that of the 
teachers. Personality, character, attitudes, and observable actions are all 
factors tlrat determine the effectiveness of teacher relationships, both %vith 
students and with colleagues. Some persons attract; others repel. Because 
successful teaching depends so muA on satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships, it behooves all teadiers to cultivate those personal traits whidi 
attract othen. ft Is now generally agreed that personality can be changed. 

nERSoNAUTY OF TiiE TtACHER Somc tcachcTs exhibit vivacity; they 
sparkle. Others present a demeanor of gravity and stability; diey inspire 
Confidence. Still others may demonstrate qualities of kindness, sympathy, 
and understanding, they radiate svarmth. All of these may be good teach- 
ers. In developing his personality, the teacher must first of all capitalize 
on his own assets and not attempt to become a poor facsimile of some- 
one else. 

First impressions are not always lasting ones, but they are important. 
Physical attractiveness, cleanliness, and good manners are important 
factors in the creation of a good first impression. However, in order to 
wear well, the teacher must be able to demonstrate consistently exemplary 
professional attitudes and evidence of strength of character. More will 
be said about this later in the chapter. 

Voice quality is an important consideiatioQ in teaching. Unfortunately, 
most teachers do not know how their own voices sotmd to others. It is 
surprising how often supervisors of teachers rate VTiice as "unsatisfactory.” 
As a first step to improvement, a poson may listen to a tape recording of 
his ovs-n voice. The experience may prove to be disconcerting but helpful. 

A well-integrated personality is maudatoy for successful teaching. Not 
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only is a well-adjusted personality important in the maintenance of 
harmonious relationships unth odiers; it is a necessary condition for 
safeguarding one’s own mental heald). Teaching is basically a problem of 
human engineering. It is especially important for the teacher to accept 
himself (in his role as a teadier) and others. In no other profession is 
the commandment “Love thy neighbor as diyselT more relevant. Further- 
more, the well-adjusted person is able to face reality, to accept constn)^ 
live cnticism without resentment, to admit failure without rationalizing, 
and to recognize the need for continuous self-improvemenL 

In evaluatmg the qualities of teachers, Redl considers “a sense of humor 
. . . the most vital characteristic of the sldllful handler of discipline prob- 
lems or tough group situations” and false dignity as “the one personality 
trait most injurious to successful discipline . . .” (10303). 

A professor of psychiatry made an observation that is especially relevant 
for teachers: “It has been the assumption of education that learning would 
make men wise, mature, and creative. It is my unhappy conviction that 
learning alone achieves none of these goals, but more frequently is a mask 
for immatunty, neurosis, and a lack of wisdom.” In helping adolescents 
achieve the difficult task of grosving up, the teacher must first of all be a 
mature person himself. 

TEACHER ATTITUDES How a teacher feels about his job, his colleague, 
and his students has a direct bearing on student behavior. As a inembff 
of an honored profession, the teacher should exhibit pride in that fact and 
continuously strive to be a credit to his profession. Many stories have been 
related about teachers who tiy to hide their occupational identity away 
from home or who apologetically identify themselves by saying, 
just a teacher.” If that is the way teachers feel about their profession, they 
cannot expect to command much respect for it, either from adults or f^'’^ 
youth. The importance of cooperative attitudes and harmonious relation- 
ships within the profession has already been indicated earlier in this 
chapter. 

^though the attitudes a teacher has toward his profession and his 
rolleagues may not have the most significant bearing on classroom contro , 
his attitudes toward his students will ultimately determine his success or 
failure in improving their behavior. The following classroom situations 
illustrate the point 

new teacher whose relatioDships xvith his students xvere deterio- 
rating rapidly finally admitted fliat he disliked his students. Another 
teacher made this remark to a student teacher who asked permission to 
observe his class: “I don’t know why you came to visit me. I hate Wds. 

“ UwTence S. Kubie, “Are We Educatiog for Maturity?" NEA lounml 48 
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However, upon being invited to remain, the student teacher did observe 
the class. A report on the observation later revealed the fact that much of 
the class hour svas spent in a series of unpleasant incidents in which the 
teacher was pitted against the students. Still another teacher demon- 
strated a mistaken attitude about his relationships with 'students when 
he remarked, “It’s the hest class 1 have because the kids are afraid of me." 

Students usually try to live up to a teachers expectations. If a teacher 
expects the worst of his students, they seldom disappoint him. On the 
other hand, if he believes in them and show’s confidence in their abili^ 
to become good citizens, students usually justify that faith. 

It is unfortunate that a few persons enter teaching who bring only 
reproach on the profession. To illustrate the point, caricatures of some 
of these types follow (wth no intention of discrediting the many good 
teachers who teach the subjects that are used in toe illustration). Mr. 
Biceps of the physical education department is loud, rough, and .tough. 
In order to impress his charges xvith Ws red-blooded manliness, he bellows 
at his boys, punctuating his remarks with an occasional bit of profanity. 
In social studies, Miss Frustration enters her classroom grimly, expecting 
trouble from the brats. The artists in teadier-baiting soon get into action 
and another unhappy hour takes place. In science, Mr. Monotony drones 
on wearily ^vhile his bored students doze or watch toe clock. In seventh- 
grade music, Mr. O. F. Key smiles weakly and murmurs repeatedly, “IVe 

are waiting for C - — to help us \vith The Blackbird Song.*" 

Mrs. Drudge, who has taught English for twenty-nine years, seldom 
notices her students when she meets them on the street because of her 
preoccupation >vith the litter of ungraded themes on her desk. The teacher 
who catches a glimpse of his osvn image in these caricatures is advised 
to change either his attitudes or his occupation. An unhappy, maladjusted 
teacher creates a miserable existence lor himself and his students. Need- 
less to say, toe vice-principal’s olBce is filled %vith the disciplinary referrals 
from such unhappy classroom situations. 

THE OMiucTEn OF TKE TEACJtEH lo praismg a new teacher, a supo- 
visor climaxed his remarks with "He has character." Physical attractive- 
ness, good grooming, and neatness in appearance are certainly not to be 
discounted in the art of influencing people but, in the long iwn, what a 
person is determines whether or not he will continue to draw others to 
him. Fairness, Integrity, and consideration are not a veneer a teacher can 
apply at will as he enters the classroom. The "thiseler,” whether he cheats 
in dris-ing a car or in taking a test; the "little Caesar," who takes out his 
aggressions on a capti\-e audience of students; or the parasite, who takes 
refuge in tenure hns, will sooner or later reveal liis true self. Teachers 
talk much, but their actions are always more Impressive than their words. 
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only is a well-adjusted personality important in the maintenance of 
harmonious relationships with oUiers; it is a necessary condition for 
safeguarding one’s own mental health. Teaching is basically a problem o 
human engineering. It is especially important for the teacher to acce^ 
himself (in his role as a teacher) and others. In no odier profession is 
the commandment “Love thy neighbor as thyself* more relevant Further- 
more, the well-adjusted person is able to face reality, to accept coDStm^ 
tive criticism without resentment, to admit failure without rationaliiing. 
and to recognize the need for continuous self-improvemenL 

In evaluating the qualities of teachers, Redl considers “a sense of hum^ 
... the most sital characlensUc of the skillful handler of discipline prob- 
lems or tough group situations'* and false dignity as “the one personalit)’ 
trait most injurious to successful disdphne (10303). 

A professor of psychiatry made an observation that is especially reles’ant 
for teachers: "It has been the assumption of education that learning woul 
make men ^vise, mature, and creative. It is my unhappy conviction that 
learning alone achieves none of these goals, but more frequently is a mas 
for immaturity, neurosis, and a lack of wisdom.” In helping adolescent 
achieve the difficult task of growing up, the teacher must first of all be a 
mature person himself. 

maiEn ATTITUDES How a teacher feels about his job, his coUeagu^ 
and his students has a direct bearing on student behavior. As a mewbrt 
of an honored profession, the teacher should exhibit pride in that fact ao 
continuously strive to be a credit to his profession. Many stories have bert 
related about teachers who try to hide their occupational identity away 
from home or who apologetically identify themselves by saying, T 
just a teacher.” If that is the way teachers feel about their profession. thO’ 
cannot expect to command much respect for it, either from adults or from 
youth. The importance of cooperative attitudes and harmonious relatiOT 
ships within the profession has already been indicated earlier in this 
chapter. 

Although the attitudes a teacher has toward his profession and 
collea^es may not have the most significant bearing on classroom control, 
his attitudes toward his students will ultimately determine his success ot 
failure in improving their behavior. The fol!o\ving classroom situations 
illustrate the point. 

new teacher whose relationships svith his students were deterio- 
rating rapidly finally admitted that he disliked his students. Ano ^ 
teaclier made this remark to a student teadier who asked permission ^ 
observe his class: “I don’t know \vl^ you came to visit me. I hate ki 

» La^Tence S. Ruble. “Are We Edocatm.» for Matuntyr NEA Jimmal. 4S 
KS_R.a “ •' 
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However, upon being invited to remain, the student teacher did observe 
the class. A report on the observalkm later revealed the fact that much of 
the class hour was spent in a series of unpleasant incidents in which the 
teacher was pitted against the students. Still another teacher demon- 
strated a mistaken attitude about his relationships with ‘students when 
he remarked, ^t s the best class I have because the kids are afraid of me.” 

Students usually tiy to live up to a teacher’s expectations. If a teacher 
expects the u’orst of his students, they seldom disappoint him. On the 
other hand, if he believes in them and shosvs confidence in their ability 
to become good citizens, students usually justify that faith. 

It is unfortunate that a fesv persons enter teaching who bring only 
reproach on the profession. To illustrate the point, caricatures of some 
of these types follow (with no intention of discrediting the many good 
teachers who teach the subjects that are used in the illustration). Mr. 
Biceps of the physical education department is loud, rough, and. tough. 
In Older to impress his charges svilh Ws red-blooded manliness, he belloss's 
at his boys, punctuating his remarks svith ao occasional bit of profanity. 
In social stupes, Miss Frustration enters her classroom grimly, expecting 
trouble from the brats. The artists in teacher-baiting soon get into action 
and another unhappy hour lakes place. In science, Mr. Monotony drones 
on wearily while his bored students doze or watch the clock. In seventh- 
grade music, Mr. O. F. Key smiles weakly and murmurs repeatedly, *lVe 

are waiting for C to help us %vith The Blackbird Song.'* 

Mrs. Drudge, who has taught English for twenty-nine years, seldom 
notices her students when she meets them on the street because of her 
preoccupation wlh the litter of ungraded themes on her desk. The teacher 
who catdies a glimpse of his own image in these caricatures is advised 
to change either his attitudes or his occupation. An unhappy', maladjusted 
teacher creates a miserable existence for himself and his students. Need- 
less to say. the vice-principal’s office is filled with the disciplinary referrals 
from such unhappy classroom situations. 

■nrc CHARACTER of the teaoich In praising a new teacher, a super- 
riser climaxed his remarks with Tic has rfiaracter.* Physical attractive- 
ness, good grooming, and neatness in appearance are certainly not to be 
discounted in the art of influencing people but, in the long run, tvhat a 
person tr determines whether or not he will continue to draw others to 
him. Fairness, integrity, and consideration are not a veneer a teadier can 
apply at will as he enters the classroom. 'Ihe "chiselcr,” whether he cheats 
In driving a car or in taking a test; the Tittle Caesar," nho takes out his 
aggressions on a captiv'e audience of students; or the parasite, who takes 
refuge in tenure laws, ^rilI sooner or later rm-eal his true self. Teachers 
talk much, but their actions arc aUvays more impressive than their words. 
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CULTURAL SOURCES OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
Of all the factors influencing student bdiavior, the cultural or societal 
influence is the most pervasive and, at tlie same time, most difijcult to 
change. 

FAMILY UFE A shift ffom an agrarian to an industrial society has 
brought about changes with which our social institutions have been unable 
to cope. The most significant change resulting from tlie industrial age 
has been the dislocation of family life. The self-sufficient family of the 
past has been replaced by a modem version that has lost more and more 
of its former functions to other social agencies. Modem industry has 
replaced the family as the center of economic life. Commercial entertain- 
ment has taken recreation out of the home. Schools have absorbed manj’ 
educational functions that formerly belonged to the family. The authori- 
tarian role of the father has all but disappeared. With both parents 
frequently away from home, children are left to tlicir own devices ( some- 
times referred to as "door-key kids'") or In the care of friends and rela- 
tives. 

PAOBLEMs OF ADOLESCENCE Dramatic changes in the role of the family 
have created problems in the education of youth. Lacking the guidance 
and support of their parents and being unable to identify thomsolvcs with 
the economic life of an industrial societj', adolescents arc often confused 
and even resentful. Adult reaction to these bewildered youth is often one 
of disapproval, or even fear.**- " The problem for adults, especially par- 
ents and teachers, is obvious. The values of adult society and of teen-age 
peer culture are frequently in conflict, and youth tend to show less respect 
for teachers and the learning they represent. 

Although there is some disagreement about whether or not there is a 
distinct adolescent society” from which modem young people derive 
most of their values,** the influence of peers cannot be denied. Sherif cites 
sudi findings as the following; "The greater frequency and intensity of 
age-mate association in adolescence (well documented in earOer research ) 
and the rise of distinctive values that adults do not fully share (further 
documented by research during the period) are symptomatic of turn 

” JJaroJi J. McNsUy, “Wbat Shall We Teach— »od U9 m?“ The AWitwaf/ 

Principal, ^fay 1957, pp. 6-11. 

*♦ Donald McNassor, “The Changin]; Chaiacter of Adolescents," California Jovmal 
of Secondary Education, 31 {March 1^6), 128-133. 

George Z. F. Bereday, Brian Holmes, and Joseph A. Lauwerys, Editors’ Introduc- 
tion, The Secondary School Curriculum: The Yearbook of Education, 1958. London: 
Evans Brothers, limited, 1958. 

** Louis ht. Smith and Paul F. Kleme, "The Adolescent and His Society," Retiew of 
Educatioruil Research, 26 (October 1966), 424-427. 
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an inevitable conflict arises between the home and the school, with the 
adolescent caught in the middle. Only by a slow, patient process can 
youth be educated to accept the values of a society that may be quite 
different from their own. 

The problem of improving the behavior of youth becomes more com- 
plex because their world appears to be in a perpetual stale of crisis, 
international tensions and the prospect of atomic warfare, probable 
interruption of normal life by military service, and inadequate economic 
opportunities are but a few of the social problems that create aaxiety in 
youth today. 

Tliere is evidence that the common core of accepted values in American 
culture has been shrinking. WTien adults are often confused about what 
IS acceptable or unacceptable behavior, there is little wonder that young 
people are bkewise confused. As boys and ^Is read about political scan- 
dals, game fixing by athletic heroes, sharp business practices, and corrup- 
tion in high places, they no doubt find it difficult to reconcile sudi actions 
with the high ideals promulgated by the school. 

In his relationship with teachers and other adults, the fact that he i< 
treated with fairness and understanding is most important to the ado- 
lescent. Despite commitment to the pnnciple of equality of educational 
opportunity, there is abundant evidence that society has fallen short of 
attaining its ideal, The extent of discrimmatJon against minority groups 
is too well known to require elaboration here. That the school may dis- 
criminate against children of Jower-ebss families is probably not alw’ays 
so clearly recognized.*'’ However, every decade marks definite steps for- 
ward in meeting the needs of the underprivileged and those who have 
been subject to discrimination. 

DEALWC WITH CULTURALLY I.VDUCED PJIOBEEiMS 
What can the teacher do about the anxieties and resentments created by 
the ills of our society? Obviously, the problem is not one for which the 
school alone is responsible. The home and the total community have a 
most significant role to play. Despite the magnitude of the problem, how- 
ever, every teacher can do something to help young people satisfy tlieir 
needs and make adjustments to the demands of contemporary society. 

Although no teacher can remove the undesirable cultural conditions sur- 
roimding some children and youth, he can provide a happy school environ- 
ment, an island of security m a sea of trouble. 

As far as the school as a whole is concerned, a number of things can be 
done to reconcile the needs and aspirations of youth with the demands 
of adult society. Orientation to militaiy service, to the vocations, to school 
and community life, and to the critical problems of our day are necessities 

August HoUingshead, Elmtou.'n’s Yotah. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1&49. 
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tn the education of boys anci girls. Students should be able to examine 
controversial issues and their owm prejudices in the light of available facts 
and differing points of view. At the same time they must develop the 
social attributes of good manners and cooperative relationships. 


SrUDEXT NEEDS IN IlEL-ATION 
TO BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

Failure to achieve satisfaction of basic needs is a frequent source of rebel- 
lion and misbehavior on the part of adolescents. Teachers have to lie con- 
stantly aware of these needs in order to help students satisfy them in 
acceptable ways. A primary need of everv-one. child and adult, is for 
fl^ertion. Tlic warped personality resulting from rejection by tbc home is 
almost sure to become a problem in sdiool Another basic human need is 
for sccurihj. Failure, beb of acceptance, and subjection to controls that 
^ too permissive or arbitrarily repressive undermine tlic security of 
adolescents in tlieir efforts to achieve maturity. Swreess is another basic 
need. Students who fail in srfiool arc fit subjects for discipline eases. 
Nothing fails Jibe failure, SchooUvorb must be within the capacity of slow 
learners but difficult enough to challenge gifted students. Classroom 
procedures must also bo odipted to the ability and maturitj’ levels of 
students. 

Acceptance and rccOf^USon are necessary IngTtdienls in the achieve- 
Rtmt of maturity. Probably nothing b more important to the adolescent 
than acceptance by his peers. To be one of the crowd sometimes becomes 
almost an obsession. Equally important, although not always so obvious, 
i* the need for acceptance by adults, especially parents and teachers, 
f^hcr qualities vtt)' noticeable in boj's and girls in their teens arc 
ruriotity, hero icorship, and a venturesome s^nrif. Tlie wise leaclicr can 
Use all the needs of youth to an advantage. Bo)-s and girls, especially of 
junior high school age, need freedom of motemrnt. \Mien they are im- 
prisoned in their seats too long, pent up mergj’ cvenlu-illy dissipates Itself 
in disorder (7-21-21). This list of adolescent nectls is by no means com- 
ph'te. but it suggests some very l«$ic ones tint cannot lie ignored. 
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As a first principle, it should be remembered that the ultimate goal of 
all teacher control is to enable students to achieve self-control. Failure 
here means that students never mature nor develop the necessary skilb 
of citizenship in a self-governing society lilce our own. But it must also 
be remembered that self-direction is not inherited. It must be learned. 
Furthermore, there is no formula for the achievement of self-discipline 
overnight It takes time. Until students have learned to respect the rights 
and needs of others, the teacher has a legd and moral responsibility to 
provide whatever ertenral controls arc necessary to protect group welfare. 
The teacher always ensures that there is sufficient control to produce 
desirable changes in behavior. Adequate tcaAer support is necessary for 
individual security and for a happy, orderly group climate. 

A second principle of good ^scipline, whidi has been implied above, 
concerns group tvelfare. Teachers often face the dilemma of deciding 
what is best for the individual or for the group. Redl would apply ih® 
Law of Marginal Antisepsis from two standpoints. On the one hand, a 
technique that is right for solving an individu^’s problems or for bringing 
about “surface behavioral changes' must be harmless as far as the effect 
upon the group or on “long-range attitude changes" is concerned. On the 
ofiier hand, any technique rightly chosen for desirable group effect or 
basic attitude changes must be harmless in terms of individuals involved 
or “the surface behavior challenges we have to meet through reality" 
( 10 264, 272 ) . There will always 1^ maladjusted students, fortunately few 
in number, who svill not cooperate with the teacher and the class. In 
dealing with such students, Vredsoe has summarized the principle at 
stake in these words: “It is important that the three to five percent who 
cause the problems and lack self-discipline or willingness to cooperate 
should not be allowed to waste the time or opportunities of the ninety- 
five percent.” ** 

School disciplinary practices need to be based on Sound principles of 
learning. Just as students need help in learning history or science, they 
also need help in learning desirable personal and social behavior. Just as 
there are low achievers and high achievers in school subjects, there are 
also fast learners and slow learners in the achievement of self-control. 

Good teaching procedures, based on sound learning theory, are recom- 
mended as the most effective means of developing good classroom control. 
By stressing motivation and student participation, rather than coercion 
and punishment, the teacher is able to get class cooperation. TTie principle 
of readiness, which is applicable to academic learning, is equally relevant 
to the development of self-control. In referring to an unforhmate ex- 
perience of losing control of a class, a teadicr said: “If I svere beginning 

Lawrence E. Vredvoe, ‘"Hurd Report on a Study of Students and School Discipline 
in the United Stales and Other Countries," BuHefin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 49 {March 1965), 226. 
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the reasons for many incidents of mislidiavior will remain undiscovered. 
As previously stated, sometimes e:^ediency rather than delayed action 
for investigation of cause-and-effect relationships must govern what the 
teacher does to correct misbehavior. Otherwise, the welfare of either the 
individual or the group may be jeopardized. However, even when a 
teacher is unable to remove the causes of imdesirable behavior, he can at 
least develop more sympathy and understanding for boys and girls who 
have adjustment problems for whidr they are not entirely responsible. In 
developing a more realistic and objective attUude toward behavior prob- 
lems, die teacher can avoid sentimentality on the one hand and the as- 
sumption of a dogmatic punitive position on the other. 

By way of summary, then, the teadier who would exercise wise class- 
room control must recognize certain basic principles: (1) Discipline is a 
complex concept. (2) The ultimate aim of teacher control is to help stu- 
dents achieve self-discipline. (3) No one solution is applicable to all dis- 
cipline problems. (4) Group welfare must be given primary consideration. 
(5) Like other teaching procedures, control techniques must be based on 
sound principles of learning. (6) Students need to understand the pur- 
poses and functions of discipline. (7) Whenever possible, the teacher 
should seek to discover underlying causes of misbehavior. (8) It is im- 
portant for the teacher to analyze his osvn behavior constantly. (9) With- 
out effective discipline, much of the valuable learning experience pro- 
vided by the school will be unrealized. ( 10) A positive approach to class- 
room control is more effective than negative, repressive measures 
(7 85-89). 

“Good discipline goes beyond the maintenance of school classroom 
order. Its prime goal is the development of socially approved self-control 
with due respect for democratically constituted authority." ** 
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CHAPTER 13 


Constructive 
Classroom 
Management 
and Control 


Teachers, especially those who have just completed their preservice edu- 
cation, are often apprehensive of their ability to control their students. 
Consequently, they hope for a fonnula for solving all their discipline 
problems. It has already been pointed out that there are so many variables 
In speciSc situations involving behavior problems that it is difficult to 
determine In advance what action should be taken. For that reason, 
skeptics contend that no one can teach someone else how to solve the be- 
havioral problems in his classes. Actually the truth lies somewhere be- 
tween these tivo extremes. The previous chapter suggested basic principles 
the teacher might follow in laying the foundation for effective classroom 
management and control In discussion that Ionova's, specific actions 
to be taken for the prevention of behavior problems are outlined in some 
detail Ihe chapter concludes with the guidlance role of the teacher, spe- 
cifically in relation to discipline. 


EFFECTIVE ORGANIZATION TO IMPROVE 
STUDENT BEHAVIOR 

Effective organization is the first prerequisite to good discipline. A well- 
organized classroom provides a businesslike environment, one in which 
the students can get their work done svith a minimum of confusion, ten- 
sion, and frustration. Good class organization eliminates waste and con- 
serves class time for significant learning activities. By handling routine 
matters efficiently, enlisting student help with management, and providing 
for a comfortable, attractive pineal environment, the teacher demon- 
strates his organizational ability. 

How much organization is necessary? That depends upon several 
factors. Large classes of immature students require a high degree of 
organizatiOD, whereas smaller dasses of more mature students may be 
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to prevent glare, turn on lights on dou^ daj-s, and regulate temperature 
and \-entilation when the room becomes sto^' or draft)'. Not only must the 
teacher be constantly aware of the necessity for such adjustments; he 
should also de\-elop student responsibilit)' for regulating conditions that 
create discomfort or endanger health. Thus the teacher coxiserves his 
time for more important actisities and at the same time pro%'ides a 
N'aluable learning experience for his students. 

PROVIDISC FOR A TIDY A.VO ArrR.tCTIVE R003f 
"Ihe classroom shcjuld not only be comfortable, but be as neat and attrac- 
tive as possible. .\n orderly, comfortable, and attractive ensaronment is 
conducive to good work habits and attitudes. Tbe maintenance of clean 
floors and desks, induding that of the teacher, and prosision for orderly 
bcxjkcases, storage cabinets, and displays are the joint responsibility of a 
teacher and his students. Even such a relatively unimportant function 
as the storage of supplies or equipment has more implications for disci- 
pline than may be readily apparent Storage centers need to be decen- 
tralized to a^•o^d traffic jams. In shops, toob should be checked sjTstemalic- 
sHy to as-oid lost time in attempts to trace them or to assess fines against 
students to co>*er losses. Awkrnrd situations or unpleasant incidents are 
thereby reduced or eliminated. 

In a wefi-organized classroom, it b tbe teacher nho, first of all, sets 
an example of good housekeeping. Then he b in a good position to insist 
that students do their part in keeping the classroom neat and orderly. 
Qean-up periods, in such classes as art, homemaJdng, and industrial arts, 
require special attention to organization. Because secondary school 
teachers so frequently have to share classrooms with others, they need to 
show special consideration by keeping chalkboards clean and by lea%-ing 
the room clean and orderly. In the clean-up period for art or shop classes, 
thCTe is no better opportunil)- for teaching students to be good house- 
keepers than to have ^em pick up after tbemseh-es and return sdiool ma- 
teriab to their proper storage spaces. 

No matter how modem a dassroocn may be in terms of design and color 
scheme, the teacher and hb class can alwaj-s make Oieir own contribution 
to its beautification, Attracti>-e buHetin boards, pictures on the u-all, ex- 
hibits on window siOs and interesting chalkboard designs are a few 
additional touches that make tbe classroom an enjoj’able place in which 
to xvork. 

^^hen student assumption of responsibQitv for dean and attractive 
classrooms u extended to inclnde the campus as a whole, no one could 
ask for better insurance against vandalism. As students take pride in the 
creation and maintenance of a clean, attractise, and orderly sdiooI en- 
vironment, their improv'ed behavior b reflected in e\'eiy aspect of school 
life. 
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E.VSORKC ORDERLY SrUDENT TRAFFIC 

The Riove^en. of otudenU f vayo a ““rbSetle; 

anccs, some of tJu&t aTL 

U advised to note students mo chalkboards, penal 

passing to and from the books and other supplies; 

shaq«;nets, and so on; s^"”| means, sttdents should have planned 

and passing through the halls. By ^ emphasis on corn- 

freedom of movement. od behavior and mote satisfaction 

mon courtesy, is conducive to imp 
for everyone. 

ASS1CM.VC SEATS OR STAT70.VS TO STODE.VTS 

Some organiaed procedure fotoassto-^^ 

?:ajs^:fLs?a::s,'stkecam«fto^^^^^^ 

students nuth defeeUve vision or may be alloned 

n-otking atmosphere for the bmvever. the teacher should 

to choose their own seating positrons individual or 

not hesitate to make reassignments procedures may bo used 

those of the class are better served. 0 ,^ reoorts by saui^d leaders, 

tor checking attentocei use of ^ ”®bysic^l education teacher made 
or response of students by numbers, p P .tudenls as they moved 
the common mUt^c of caltog obviously encouraged stmg- 

around an estended area. for students to respond to 

gling to class, horsepla)^ and P jpH check should be ac- 

onc another’s names. WTialcvcr abs^tecism or tardiness and 

curate and speedy in order to discounge absenteeism 
to conserve time for learning activities. 

EXPEDITI.VG THE DISTWBtn’/O.V AND 
COLLECTJO.V OF SfATERlALS 

Asyutcmaticmcthodcfbaudlinglnstrucbtoto^^^^^^^^ 

has a number of values. First of all. ■'.““'T! , „ ‘“'nc at a time in 
use the nastcful procedure of HcTud value is a„ 

random fashion rather than in sequ i oronertv’, such as tert- 

elimination of confusion. \Micn , storace of such materials 

boots or looK is involved. loss. In order to provide 

comtitutc good insurance a^st 5 should use student 

more opportunitiw for for the distribution and cojle<> 

monitors, especially m junior bi^ mnsidered a privilege, which 

tion of mal^iU. Iking a monitor should ‘J* ^ 

may he denied when a student persuts in disdiargmg ms 
careless, noisy, or disorderly manner. 
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KEEPISG EECORDS ASD MAKISC BEPORTS 

The teacher is responsible for making accurate attendance reports, keep- 
ing complete records of student progress in sdiolarship and citizenship, 
and providing other data needed for school records. Carelessness or 
tardiness with respect to such records and reports is a constant source 
of irritation to the school principal and, in some cases, an opra invitation 
to delinquent student behavior (for example, inaccurate or time-consum- 
ing roll checks, sketchy citizenship records, failure to warn parents of a 
decline in student scholarship or citizenship). A teacher must has'e suffi- 
cient evidence for giNang marks or grades. In reporting scholarship, he 
should avoid either extreme of having his record book cluttered svith daily 
grades or marks or having it almost desoid of any grades. In reporting 
citizenship, the teacher is advised to keep anecdotal records of significant 
student behavior rather than base his report on vague remembrances or 
impressions derived from a recent, perhaps atypical, example of student 
behavior. The following illustration demonstrates the point. 

Mr. C. kept a complete record of each student’s dlizeruhip In his class. One 
hoy, whose mother vns PTA president, received a D grade in citizenship. When 
the mother came to the school \-ery much disturbed, the teacher reviewed anec- 
dotal records for her. On one date, when Mr. C. had told the boy he mi^t have 
to call his mother, the boy had said. 'If you do, she wil) hit }'du over the bead 
with a mop.” That was all the mother needed to know. She indicated she would 
have a heart-to-heart talk with her son. 

Adequate records ensure justice for students, more likelihood of better 
student habits and attitudes, and improved pubUc relations. 

KEEPWe EVERYO.VE BUSY 

Idleness breeds disorder. The best antidote is keeping everyone busy at 
worthwhile tasks. WTien the teacher is lecturing or demonstrating or 
when one or more students are making a presentation to the class, atten- 
tion of the group is required. During a study or work period, the teacher 
may have to exert gentle, insistent pressure on ^vould-be disturbers of the 
peace. He can do this by circulating around the room, passing by or 
standing momentarily near those svho are talking or idling, sometimes 
asking to see completed svork, or catching the eye of those exhibiting poor 
work habits and frowning his disapproval It is quite important that the 
students soon learn, they ate expected to "work iniTnediately vfhew 
die class period begins and to contiDue svorl^g until dismissal time. 

Sometimes there is a time lag w'hile die teacher is taking care of admin- 
istrative duties. This can be corrected in a number of ways. Student 
monitors may take care of routine jobs while the teadier gets the class 
under way. Some classes have didr osvn officers who call the group to 
order and get activities for the day started, even when the teacher is out 
of the room. A typing teacher had his dass so svell organized that he 
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seldom spoVe to the class for the first five or ten minutes. The students 
came quietly into the room, seated Aemselves in an orderly manner, and 
began 'vorlcing on the warm-up assignment listed on the board. Proper 
organization forestalls idleness and disorder. 

MAWN’C PROVtSlOVS FOR EMERGENCIES 

There are times when regularly planned activities are unexpectedly inter- 
rupted or have to be deferred. If a physical education class that is de- 
pendent upon outside facilities is driven inside by rain, the teacher must 
be able to substitute other activities on die spur of the moment by 
showing an appropriate film, giving a dialk-talk on rules and strategy of 
play, or joining another class in coeducational dancing. When an English 
teacher unexpectedly finds half of his class absent, he may read and have 
the class discuss a poem or short story held in reserve for such an occa- 
sion. The mathematics teacl)er may have the class work on some interest- 
ing puzzle problems or spend the day quite profitably on remedial or 
make-up work. In a social studies class, for example, it is advisable to 
have alternate activities planned in case individual or group reports 
are not ready on the day assigned. The teacher should not be unduly 
upset by a fire drill, even in the middle of a test. By anticipating emer- 
gencies and making some preparation beforehand, the teacher can soon 
put his class to work \vith a minimum of confusion and disorder as if he 
had planned it that way. 

WSfSTiNC ON COMMON COURTESY 

If may seem strange to include courtesy ut»der the subject of classroom 
management. Manners are minor virtues learned through practice. Proper 
organization provides the necessary setting for the exercise of good man- 
ners, Once students develop a habitual pattern of mannerly behavior, 
details of management become less important. In order to achieve the 
ideal of courtesy and consideration in the classroom, the teacher will need 
to help his students improve their behavior in specific situations. \\Ticn 
students are inadvertently discourteous in speech or actions, they can be 
taught the value of “I beg your pardon” or "I am sorry." Unfortunately, 
some teachers tolerate boorish behavior without making any attempt to 
correct it. Unless the teacher constantly encourages thoughtful, considerate 
relationships in the classTOom, be is (ailing us his ohUgatioiv to teach good 
citizenship. 

At this point, it should be remembered that courtesy is largely taught 
by example. Tlie teacher may insbt on the observance of rules of courtesy, 
hut students arc more liVuly to follow Ws example than his preachments. 
Sarcastic remarks, lack of consideration for the personal feelings of stu- 
dents, and failure to give recognition for contributions to llic class pfo\-oke 
student wisecracks and lower class morale. On the oilier hand, some 
teachers make it a point to thank students who make a special contribu- 
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tion to the class — such as a report, a demonstration, or the operation of a 
motion-picture projector. The behavior a teacher exhibits is the kind of 
behavior he may expect his students to exhibit. 

ACHIEVISC EFFECT/VE LEADERSHIP 

All these procedures suggest many details of classroom management that 
are important in the maintenance of a positive learning environment. 
However, the teacher should not only be skillful in handling details of 
organization but be an organized person himself. This means that he 
possesses the qualities of poise, assurance, and self-control that inspire 
confidence in Hs leadership. Thus the teadier needs first to become a 
master of himself before he can achieve the status of a master teacher, 
“a teacher recognized as possessing exceptional ability in the art of 
teaching.” * Such mastery, of course, is not attained in a day; neither is 
it achieved without continuous effort on the part of the teacher to improve 
his own personality and character. 

As a re«'e\v of the items of classroom management, the reader may 
wish to take a self-test on the 'Classroom Organization Checklist” in 
order to ascertain how well he fulfills the managerial roles of the teadier. 

Classroom Organization Checklist 

SEEDS 

IMPROVTa.reNT SATISFACTORY 

1. Maintenance of desirable physical condi- 
tions 

a. Controlling light (natural and artificial) — 

b. Regulating temperature — 

C. Regulatmg ventilation _ 

d. Maintainmg comfortable working coo- 

ditions in general 

2. Improvement of appearance of room 

a. Keepingdesksandfloorsneatandclean - 

b. Keeping chalkboard clean 

c Keeping bulletin boards attractive and 

up-to-date 

d. Using attractive, apprqiriate room 
decorations 

3. Provision for orderly movements of stu- 
dents 

a. Ensuring orderly movement to and 
from classroom 

b. Regulating traffic within the cbssroom 

c. Supervising traffic in the halls 


» Carter V. Good, ed., Dictionanj of Edueatioa. New York: McGraw-HiU Book Com- 
pany, Inc , 1959. p. 332. 
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KEEDS 

lilPSOVEMENT SAnSTACTORY 


4. Arrangement for seating students 

a. Assigning students to dcBntle seats or 

stations . „ 

b. Rearranging assignments as needed 

c. Malang provisions for spe^I i»eeds - — - — 

5. Provision for effective use of materials and 
equipment 

a. Preparing materials in advance 

b. Distributing and collecting fnalerials 

systematicaily - ■ — 

c. Conserving materials by proper han- 
dling, accounting, and storing . . - — - 

d. Using expendable materials economi- 
cally 

6- Preparation of records and reports 

a. Malting accurate attendance reports 
promptly 

b. Keeping a complete record of student 

scholarship and citizenship . ■ . ■ , - . 

c. Collecting and reporting other data 

promptly , ... — . 

'!• Provision for courtesy in the classroom 

a. Insisting on mutual respect and con- 
sideration — 

b. Showing special ermsideration for new 

students , . . . 

c. Making visuors feel svelcome — — - 

8. Organization of other procedures 

a. Learning students’ names quickly 

b. Beginning class promptly and ending ft 

on lime 

c. Keeping everj one busy 

d. Making assignments definite 

e. Making individual adpistments as 

needed 

f- Keeping a continuous chetdc on stu- 
dent progress 

9- Achievement of instructional leadership 
a- Developing poise, assurance, and self- 
control — 

b. Planning ahead for effective leadnsl^p 

SOURCE; From StuJent Teaching m Secondary Schooii by Howard T. Batchelder, 
Maurice McClasson, and Raleigh Sduuling. Copyo^t © 1964 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
Used with permission of McCraw-HiIl Book Conqrany, Inc. (1: 103-104). 
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EFFECTIVE ACTION FOR CONSTRUCTIVE DISCIPLINE 
The fundamental reason why Aildren do not act right is because they do not 
have the conditions for right action.— Francss W. Parker * 

Nowhere else is the adage “An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” more relevant tfian in discipline. Under ideal conditions the 
teacher is able to establish and maintain a classroom atmosphere in which 
discipline problems arc virtually nonexistent. In reality, such a happy 
state of affairs is rarely achievable. Nevertheless, the teacher who con- 
sistently uses constructive control measures is likely to have few, if any, 
major behavior problems or crises. Just what are some of the guidelines 
to be observed in this constructh-e approach to classroom management 
and control? The following paragraphs include a number of pertinent 
suggestions. 

Adequate planning (discussed in Chapter 4) and good classroom 
organization have already been stressed as prerequisites for efi’ectivc 
learning and improved student behavior. 

A teacher may take a number of measures to establish and maintain a 
wholesome learning environment in the classroom. He may observe such 
rules of action as the following: 

1. Keep constantly aware of classroom climate. In establishing and 
maintaining a constructive classroom atmosphere, the teacher must alvvays 
be sensitive to the personality of the group. He needs to be alert to early 
danger signals that may Indicate a disturbance in group climate or 
Individual behavior. The teacher who knmw what each student is doing, 
or not doing, can quickly take care of individual problems before the class 
as a whole is affected. 

An alert teacher never becomes so absorbed in helping individual stu- 
dents diat he is oblivious to the problems or needs of the rest of the class. 
It is true that a teacher should approach any class %vith a positive attitude, 
believing in his students and accepting them as good citizens until they 
prove otherwise. But he must not be so nais^ as to think that all students 
have achieved sufficient maturity for complete self-direction. As a general 
rule, however, students do try to live up to die expectations of a respected 
teacher. 

The teacher should see his dass as individual personalities. Direct eye 
contact with individual students, an encouraging smile, or a nod of ap- 
proval by the teacher all contribute to a wholesome classroom climate. 

2. Encourage student participation in classroom control. Not only 
should students assist the teadiCT with routine class management; they 

*FraDC« W. Parker, Talks on Pedago^cs. New York; E. L Kellogg and Company, 
1894. p. 372. 
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restrictions imposed by teacher or parrait A further refinement of this 
point is the fact that requests are usually more effective than commands. 
Requests are less likely to arouse resentment or to place either student or 
teacher in a position of having to save hice. 

7 Encourage more student activity. In a positive approach to class- 
room management and control, the teacher strives constantly to secure 
more involvement, more participation, and the assumption of more re- 
sponsibility on the part of every student. The net results are better moti- 
vation, more effective learning, and Improved behavior. 

8. Show an interest in students’ concerns. The teacher who demonstrates 
an interest in the affairs of students — In their cocurricular activities, for 
example — often finds that student behavior improves in direct proportion 
to that interest. Unfortunately, some teachers regard an assignment to 
sponsor a cocurricular activity only as an onerous task, little realizing the 
potential reward in terms of better teacher-student relations. 

9. Use the voice effecticehj. A low, wcU-modulated voice has a calming 
effect on an unstable, restless group. If the noise level of a class begins 
to rise to a point where it interferes with learning, the teacher should first 
gam the complete attention of his students and then address them in a 
quiet, positive manner. 

10. Set a good example and take appropriate action tvhen necessary. 
Nothing can supenede the personal example of the teacher. But he must 
be more than an exemplary person; he must also be a doer. Professional 
judgment has to be translated into action. As he deals \vith problems, the 
teacher has to be sympathetic without being sentimental, to be friendly 
and approachable svlthout being intimate, and to satisfy student needs 
^vithout being indulgent. 

11. Cultivate mutual respect and consideration. The structure of con- 
structive discipline rests on a foundation of mutual respect and considera- 
tion. This foundation is built on many little acts of kindness, tact, and 
thoughtfulness. The following vignettes from the classroom illustrate the 
point: The teacher encouraged student questions and salvaged everything 
he could from the answers of students to his questions. Even if an ans^ve^ 
was entirely UTong, he made the correction with the utmost tact. ... As 
a new student entered the class, he was assigned a student to help him 
uith his orientation to the school . . . When an observer entered the 
classroom, the class president gave him a textbook and plan for the day 
and explained what the class xvas doing. . . , The teacher attempted to 
learn the names of his students as quickly as possible. He would check 
his class roster and make a special effort to learn more about the students 
whose names and faces he could not associate. ... A visitor sat in the 
rear of the classroom. Student traffic was heavy in front of him, yet every 
student would ask to be excused. ... A teacher unjustly reprimanded 
a student in the presence of the class, discovered his mistake, and apolo- 
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gized to the class the next day. ... A student questioned the teachers 
solution to a problem. The teacher noted his error and thanled the stu- 
dent sincerely for the correction. These illustrations indicate the lands of 
actions, both of teacher and students, that contribute to a svboJesome 
chssroom cn\-ironment, an envurormieot mailced by mutual trust and 
consideration. 

By way of summary, a psytholo^sl has outlined die conditions for 
what he calls “a therapeutic enviiomoent ” Briefly, they are as follosvs: 

The Erst, and probably the most nnpoftuit, es-^nbal in a therapeutic emiron- 
rnent is a positive attitude on the part of the teacher toward children. . . . 

•Another Decessarj* condition for having a therapeutic classroom environment 
is that the teacher feel secure in his role as a teadwr. It would perhaps be more 
correct to say in his “roles” as teadiet. because the teacher s roles are many. . . . 

A third aspect of a therapeutic ensuonment in the school is that the work is 
made simulating and interesting. . . . 

In a therapeutic <dassn»m envcroomeot, each child attains success ia some 
important (to him) area of his schoolwork 

A fifth factor contributing to a therapeutic environment in the classroom is 
establishing limits. One function of the teacher is to set the boundaries for be- 
havior ia the classroom. . . . 

A sisth characleristie of a therapeutic environment is that there is a group 
feeling among the individual metnbm ol the class. . . . 

finally, no environment can promote social and emotional growth if the phv-sJ. 
cal suncvsdings are not cundudve to such girmth. . . .* 


BEIUMOR TO FIT THE OCCASION 

Teacher exportations hav’e a direct bearing on constructive discipline. 
MTiether the land of behavior a teacher expects of his students is reason- 
able and realistic depends upon die situation: the class setting, the nature 
of die activities, and the purposes to be served. In the discussion that 
hnmediately follows, suggestions are made conceroiag appropriate be- 
havior for specific class situations. 

Discvssioy 

Courtesy is the kej' word. In the give-aad-tahe of free discussion, the 
rights of everyone are to be respected. Each one has a right to express 
his point of view; eadi one is entitled to a respectful hearing. To reit- 
‘•rate. the leacjicr demonstrates the hind of behavior he expects of his 
students. By permitting students to mahe their contributions without inler- 
tnpting or repealing their remark^ I^ ^"ing considerate recognition to 

* O. C. Johaton, “A CJanafe to Ciw» In.** X£A /oumo/, 4S (April I3S71, 233-236. 

Tomijjjoa ra qootc ha* been fcj the /oomaf vtd the autior. 
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student responses, commending crarect responses and correcting errors 
tactfully, and by being tolerant of opinions that differ from his own, the 
teacher establishes a proper classroom atmosphere for effective discussion. 

SUPERVISED STUDY 

Study is often an individual matter. Consequently, under such circum- 
stances, there should be little or no need for talking or visiting among 
students. If or when it is desirable for two or more students to work 
together, diey should work quietly without disturbing other members of 
die class. The teacher who permits widespread visiting with only the 
caution to be quiet is neglecting his responsibility for proper supervision 
of study. Likewise, the teacher who sits at his desk grading papers is 
neglectful, for he is neither providing die help that students are likely to 
need nor checking on potential behavior problem cases. By circulating 
around the room, the teacher provides the guidance for study to which 
his class is entided. An administrator once remarked that he usually found 
the teacher who did not circulate to be lazy and ineffective. 
iABORArOHV PEfUOOS 

When a class is working on experiments In science, projects in industrial 
arts, or problems in art, a much more informal atmosphere is more appro- 
priate than in some other types of class activities. As much freedom and 
Informality as are consistent with safety and effective learning should be 
encouraged. But when one or more students interfere with die work of 
others, waste time in aimless wandering or fruidess chatter, endanger the 
safety of fellow students, or create an atmosphere of gener^ disorder, the 
teacher must restrict their freedom. Even the noise level of the class is a 
factor to he considered. Although he should encourage freedom of move- 
ment and commumcation, the teadier need not tolerate either horseplay 
or loud, ribald speech. The sounds in a working atmosphere are quite 
different from those in a noisy, disorganized laboratory situation. 

GROUP WORK 

Regardless of the size of the group— a three-member committee, a five- 
man team, or the entire class— certain conditions need to be maintained. 
First of all, these should be a cooperative relationship with every member 
participating. When subgroups are formed, they are ultimately respon- 
sible for making a contribution to the class as a whole. The teacher is 
always accountable for effective operation of all groups in helping them 
to organize, to develop a work plan, to conduct their research, and to 
make a worthwhile contribution to the class as a whole. To function 
effectively large, informal groups (such as bands, teams, or choruses) 
require strong teacher leadership, rfective organization, and acceptance 
of common goals. 
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FIELD TRIPS OR EXCURSIONS 
Be^^e «ps or . 0 »s .aVe 

ough advance preparation 3 „j his dass ivorldng together, 

be on a cooperative basis, wi* t nurrmses and problems of the 

so that everyone clearly understands ^ ^ P j ^^ 3 e. is to 

parti^lar exeunion. P^^i/„^„ilable in the normal classroom 
provide a learning experience ma accidents, the maintenance 

setting. Problems involve ® j- f discipline problems in a 

„tgo^p„hherelatio.«,and*e^-_^«„, 
more or less informal, rjncontl (although such petmts- 

administtaUve cleatanre. p»mt „„ do they guarantee 

sioDS do not excuse the teache g g reduce the disruption 

freedom from Uability). and care of before the trip, 

of other classes to a minimum must be taken 

STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Because of the such activi- 

provided by extiaclass activili«. ^ laio%^g when and how to 

ties have to exercise reasonable proper observ- 

temper student imtiative of good public relations, 

ance of school regulations ^d joj sLdent leadership and 

Without unnecessarily re^ctmgop]^ impress upon his charges 

self-government, the teacher-spooso citizenship and responrible 

the taportance of good sportsmanship, good cibzensmp. 

leadership. 

OTHER GROUP SITUATIONS , , „ o«om. 

Other situaBom, such ” “‘’^|S'’pr'ob!™ in seaBng and 
hlies in the school .’’7 

snpctvision. Mutual Level of teacher control requited is 

students, teachers, and die group, the maturity of the 

determined by such factors ‘^rity AgainX criterion lot eHecBve- 
stndents, and S^'.„l5ch the purposes of the groups 

ness of control is based on tne extern 
are achieved. 

DISCIPiME AKD EDECAriOXAI. I.VNOVATIO.VS 

, , j_.i* fvnical classroom situabons (one 

The discussion thus far has dealt tyP ^ jp-ici 

teacher with a permanenUy assig^^J^ scheduling— 

New developments — such as te^ ^ g^ manairement and con- 

Hill no doubt coll tor ”™^'2£.”vm be placed on each student for 
trol. Considerably mote dj], budget In a team teach- 

his oivn learning (and self-direction). 
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ing situation may have a student devote as much as 40 percent of his time 
to independent leanung acti^lies. Flcnblc scheduling, with its frequent 
changes and unfamiliar patterns, holds the student accountable for meet- 
ing his own commitments (as to time, place, activity). It is olnious that 
all these changes place more responsibility on students for their own 
self-control — a major goal of education in a free society. However, these 
changes represent such a wide dep.arturc from the status quo that both 
teachers and students \vill have to make some major adjustments during 
the transition period. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP MORALE 

As an instructional leader, the teacher has a rivofold responsibility; to 
help each individual student adiics-c maturity and to weld aggregations 
of individuals into cohesive groups for effective learning. 

Any classroom observer can usually detect fairly soon the climate or 
atmosphere of a particular class. lie may sense an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion or rebellion, enthusiasm or boredom, security or tension. Such a 
climate is merely a reflection of the morale of the group. Tims on aggrega* 
Hon of thirty-five students, for csamplc, may become a light little group 
that either accepts or rejects the educational purposes of the teacher and 
the school. What are some of the factors or forces that promote develop- 
ment of a group climate conducive to desirable behavior? Tliere are 
several. 

BASES OF CROUP AfORALC 

First of all, a group t* united by common jnirposcs. Just any purposes, 
however, will not suffice. A group may be citlicr good or bad, depending 
upon the worthiness of the purposes that unite its members. Obviously, a 
group devoted to resistance to study and learning, united on the basis of 
hostility toward the teacher, or prone to engage in horseplay at the slight- 
est provocation serves no constructive educational purpose. On the other 
hand, whenever the teacher is able to build a strong effective group, 
devoted to worthwhile purposes, class morale and producth'ity, as well 
as individual learning and satisfaction, reach a high level.* \\’henever a 
cohesive group discovers that specific actions arc out of harmony with its 
objectives, the members arc willing to impose certain restrictions on 
themselves, to limit their own freedom if necessary, in order to prcscr\’e 
the integrity of the group. No group can long exist without some form of 
control or discipline. But such control must either be self-imposed or be 
accepted by the group when imposed by some external authority, such 

* Leland P. Bradford, "The Pupil and the Cnjup," NEA Journal, 46 (February 1957), 
103-105. 
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as flje teacher. If neither of these conditions prevails, desirable surface 
behavior may be achieved, but the class most likely \vill continue to 
operate as an aggregate of individuals, not as a group with common goals. 

A second factor in the achievement of wholesome group morale is that 
opportunities must be provided for the members to work together, to 
engage in cooperatioe action. As suggested above, sudi work must be 
directed toward the achievement of worthy goals. Furthermore, an effec- 
tive group sets for itself high standards of excellence. The precision of a 
drill team, the smart appearance of a band, the harmony of a chorus, tire 
teamwork of an athletic group, the uni^ of effort involved in the presen- 
tation of an exhibit or an assembly program, the mutual feeling of 
achievement in the development of a science project — all are indicative of 
a high degree of group morale. The teadier may well encourage group 
pride — the spirit of "aU for one and one for aU“ — and devotion to excel- 
lence in achievement. Unfortunately, in the average classroom, major 
emphasis is placed on the individual, competitive activities that lead to a 
spirit of divisiveness rather than unity. 

In order to improve the quality of group living, as well as the values 
held by indi\'iduals, a teacher needs to do less lecturing and more guiding 
toward desirable behavior. As a director of learning, the teacher provides 
the key to group spirit. He may encourage group enterprises or stress 
only Individual performance. He may stress cooperation or competition. 
Ashley Montagu, the anthropologist, has pointed out that, contrary to 
popular opinion, cooperation, not competition, is the first law of survival® 
IVhat the student learns in the classroom or on the playing field can have 
lifelong consequences. Learning to work harmoniously with others may 
mean the difference between success and failure for the student in his 
future relationships with his boss, his family, and his neighbors. 

Closely associated svith the necessity of cooperative action for the 
development of group morale is the need for personal loyalti/. In the final 
analysis, group unity is based on loyalty to persons rather than on ac- 
ceptance of some abstract prina'ple. Studies of morale in units of American 
armed fon»s in ^I'orld War II revealed that loyalty to one’s friends and 
pride in one’s outfit — not such abstract prindples as "freedom” or “d«noc- 
racy,” even though the importance of these concepts must be reco^ized 
— Were the chief integrating factors.® 

fx rff€ oevECOPg/Eyr or croup gtORALE 
In attempting to build group morale, the teacher is admittedly faced with 
a number of difficulties. For one thing, each student is already a member 
of other groups — family, friends, team — ^before he comes to school. These 

AsWey Montagu, On Being Honwn. New YoAj AW3rd.Schiiinan Ltd., 1950. 

Stuart Chase. Roads to Agreement, New Yoik: Harper & Bow, Publishers, 1951. 
Pp.6a-65 
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groups compete %vilh the school class for file student’s time and, m some 
cases, sanction values in conflict with those of fiie school. Another problem 
the teacher has in developing group morale is related to school organiza- 
tion itself. A school day that is segmented into inflexible, fifty-minute 
periods provides only limited time for a class to become a cohesive group. 
Finally, many learning activities, espedally those related to evaluation, 
stress individual performance with eadi student in sharp competition 
with his fellows. 

GROUP LIFE VERSUS INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
In the light of certain social forces that place a premium on conformity 
and stifle individual thought and action, some persons feel quite strongly 
that group life has been emphasized at the expense of individual de- 
velopment. It should be pointed out that group life is not an end in itself; 
it is designed to improve the quality of living for the individual; Sforf 
human needs are satisfied through interaction with other people.'"’ When 
a student feels at home with his group, he is able to disagree with his 
peers without fear of ridicule or ostracism. When a student feels accepted 
by his group, he has a personal concern for the welfare of his fellows. 
In a class united on the basis of commonly accepted, worthwhile goals, 
the classroom becomes "a laboratory for learning the fundamentals of 
democratic behavior, for developing individual maturity, for gaining sldlls 
of leadership and membership, and for developing skills of independency 
and interdependency.' * 

There are psychological factors that may seriously disturb group 
climate. Redl identifies at least six of them (7:286-298): 

1. “Dissatisfaction in the Work Process.” For example, the subject matter may 
be too easy ox too difficult, or the assignment may be too heavy, too light, or 
poorly planned. 

2. “Emotional Unrest in Interpersonal Relations.” Such unrest may involve 
tensions related to individual friendships, cliques, or friction between teacher 
and student. 

3. “Disturbances in Group Climate.” Redl identifies such unwholesome cli- 
mates as the foUosving: “punitive," "emotional-blackmail," “hostile-competition, 
and “group-pride climate.” 

4. Mistakes in Organization or Group Leadership.” For instance, there are 
certain extremes to be avoided: either autocratic adult control or mistaken self- 
government; standards of group behavior that are either too high or too low; 
or too much or too little organization. 

5. “Emotional Strain and Sudden Change." Included are such factors as peri- 
ods of “anxiety" (triggered by examination periods or contemporary problems, 
for example), "boredcmi," or “reaction to change” (such as a change in program 


r Chase, p. 78. 

* Bradford, p. 104. 
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RTCIPEOCAL EELATIOSSHIPS BITWEES TEACHER ASD COUSSELOR 
Both teacher and counselor need to recognize their dependence upon each 
other. How does the classrcxam teachw as^t the full-time counselor? First 
of all, he senes as the e)'es and ears of the counselors office. Counselors 
see most students only on specific occasions if at all, whereas teachers are 
in daily contact witli them. Thus a classroom teacher occupies a strategic 
position in the detection of failure, maladjustment, or illness. By all 
means, he needs to detect quite early critic^ problems he cannot solve 
and refer them to the appropriate counselor. Another important guidance 
function performed by the teacher is helping students who have received 
counsel for misbehasior adjust to group Using within the classroom. 
Students may discuss their problems withLi the pris'acj’ of the counselors 
office, but they must solcc most of them within the social framework of 
the classroom. Probably the greatest contributioD a teacher makes to the 
^dance services of a school is doing a gpod job of teaching. Poor teach- 
ing fills the counselor’s office with candidates for failure and punishment. 
On the other hand, the teacher who maintains a class in wWdi his stu- 
dents are happy and successful definitely eases the load of the counselor. 

How do counselors aid teachers? Not only do they provide teadieis 
expert help with problem cases; they also serve as the one best source of 
information about students. The authors stress repeatedly the necessity 
for teadieis to know their students. Data may be secured in many vvaj’S 
and from many sources (as discussed at length in Chapter 2), but th«e 
is no substitute for discussion of a problem student with an understanding 
counselor and a study of the records in the counselor’s files. 

COUASEU.VG tr/TH PARLSTS 

Most problems of boj’s and girls could be solved with dispatdi if parents 
and teacher worked more closely together than they sometimes do. Unfor- 
hmately, parents arc sometimes not consulted until a problem is far ad- 
vanced. They want to know how their diildren are getting along in sdiool 
and hope the school will keep them informed, but thev- mav hesitate to 
ask (8:17-18). 

Secondary school teachers, who teach IS) or more students in a Eve- or 
six-period day, may well be mvious of the elementarv school teacher in 
the self-contained classroonv. Tbe_ emromnso. * 51 . 

mentaiy school teacher confer periodically with every parent is obviously 
not feasible in the highly departmentaliz'ed secondarv- school A number 
of wav3 have been tried in the secondary school to bring parent and 
teacher closer together— parent-lcacher association meetings, open houses, 
invitations to special exhibits, leas honoring mothers, and an occasional 
home visit of these measures, herwever, has reached all parents, or 
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"I thinlt" but should ost the parent. -What canwedorParentsliketofeel 
their assistance is needed and wanted. 

4. The teacher should speak in simple terms. There i 

terminology teachers should understand and use among 
they must avoid the use of technical terms that might confuse parents or 
lead to further misunderstanding. The story is told of a ° 

spoke to a group of parents and teadiers about “the whole child. At tne 
conclusion of the talk, one parent timidly asked, “What other kind o 
child is there?” , , 

5. The teacher must play a strong, positive role in solving the problem. 
Once he has established a cooperative relationship with the parents of a 
child Nvith a problem, he is obligated to share the objective evidence the 
school has bearing on the problem. When the conference is over, *e 
teacher should summarize and record it, and follow it up with positive 
action when necessary. 

6. Unscheduled conferences demanded by irate, upset parents shoul 
be routed through the prindpaVs office. A good administrator will allow 
die parents an opportunity to "blow off steam" before call i n g the teacher 
to attend the conference session. 

7. By conducting conferences svith digni^, tact, and consideration, me 
teacher facilitates better student bdiavior and improved relations with 
parents. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Remedial 
Classroom Control 


The preceding chapter emphasized a constructive approach to classroom 
control and management. Under ideal conditions, problems of misb^ 
hanor are virtually nonexistent, or, if aberrant behavior does occur, it 
never assumes major proportions. However, sooner or later some students 
will commit offenses for which they must be corrected. Because o! the 
imperfections in human nature, as well as the environmental problems 
influencing human development, personal maladjustments and conflicts 
udth social regulations are inevitable. 

Before specific suggestions are made for dealing with student misbe- 
ha%aor, consideration will be given to any discernible trends in the nature 
and extent of discipline problems in the school today. 

DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS TODAY 

Widespread publicity about the delinquent behavior of youth, both in 
fact and in fiction, might soon convince one that this is a spoiled, violent, 
and rebellious generation. That classroom management and control are 
a major concern of tcadiers and not to be taken lightly has already been 
suggested. Since this chapter deals with the correction or punishment of 
misbehavior, a survey of the sources, nature, and extent of behavior 
problems is in order at this point. 

In a study made by the Diego (California) City Schools over a 
decade ago. teachers agreed that "poor behavior was limited to less than 
one out of every twenty pupils" and that fewer than "three of every 100 
junior high pupils” or 'two of every 100 senior high students could not be 
controlled satisfactorily in the classroom by the teacher.” * 

• Sin DiC|^ City Schools, Ai Teu See I», “\\'hat San Diego Parents and Teachers 
Thinl oi Their Schools.” San Diego: Board of Education (January 1957), p- ^ 
survey based on the responses of 2K3 teachers and 5342 parents. 
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reported that real troublemaVers accounted for “fe\ver than 1 m eve^ 
1(» pupils." « The kinds of misbdjavior judged to occur more frequently 
than occurred ten years before were "impertinence and discourtesy to 
teachers, failure to do homework and other assignments, and drmkmg 
intoxicants." ^ .v 

As for discipline in the average San Diego City Schools classroom 
secondary level over a decade ago, a junior high school teadier seemed to 
summarize the situation reasonably vvell. Surveying a large class o 
students at work, the teacher remarked, “I wish I could meet the parent 
of all these boys and girls. They are to be commended for doing such 
an excellent job of rearing dieir duldren.” 

In conclusion, the 1956 report of the Research Division of the^National 
Education Association noted that, with other things being equal, “teachers 
are likely to have fewer problems among pupils if ( a ) they feel they have 
sufficient audiority to maintain eEective control . . . , (b) they has'e an 
important voice in the determination of policies . . . , (c) most of the 
pupils in school are above average intelligence .... and (d) no pupils in 
their classes need psychiatric help."* Of all the factors contributiog to 
good behavior, one of the most important is the willingness of parents to 
help solve their children’s problems. 

The introduction to the 1965 report of the Research Division of the 
NEA on teacher opinion about the causes, extent, and nature of student 
behavior problems includes two observations: that mass communications 
media dramatize the misbehavior of secondary school students, and that 
“the crime rate among juveniles is increasing."* Student behavior m 
general was rated as excellent or good in seven or eight classes in ten. 
Nearly all classes with above-average ability were rated as “excellent or 
good in general behavior; less than half of the below-average ability 
classes were considered well-behaved." '* Of the total sample of all stu- 
dents, “only 3 students in 100 were considered serious troublemakers. 
From 32 percent to 13J percent of the teachers reported the following 
kinds of misbehavior as widespread or frequent (in descending order): 
lack of responsibility for assignments, duties, or commitments; cheating 
on tests; swearing or using vulgar language; petty theft; impertinence 
and discourtesy to teachers (rated first in the 1956 survey); and destruc- 
tion of school property.*- 

* Research Division, NEIA, 1956, p. 104. 

’ Research Division, NEA, 1956, p. 106 
' Research Di>ision, NEA, 1958, p. 106. 

* Research DNision, NEA, "Student Behavior in Secondary Schools, 1964.” Restore 
Report, 196^— R-12 (August 19K), p. 5. A four-page, pretested questionnaire ""as 
sent to 1219 teachers in March 1964 to 380 school sj-stems enrolling 50 or mof® 
students in secondary grades. 

Research Division, NEA, 19K, p. 8. 

Research Division, NEA, 1965, p. 9. 

“ Research Division, NEA, 1965, p. 12. 
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THE ROLE OF PUSISUMEST IN DISCIPLINE 

Because punishment is one of the unpleasant but educative facts of life, 
the chief concern of the teacher is how to administer it so as to improve 
student behasior. It is important for the person who administers punish- 
ment to have a clear understanding of the meaning of the word. RedI h^ 
supplied us with a sound definition of “punishment” in these words: a 
planful attempt by the adult to influence either the behavior or the long- 
range development of a child or a group of children for its own benefit 
by exposing it to an unpleasant experience" (10363). In contrast to the 
past, today “correction of irrational forms of behavior has shifted from 
imposition of the \vil] of a stronger person to imposition of the nahual 
results of the act " In order to make natural law more operative, die 
teacher needs to keep a number of principles in mind. 

The purpose of punishment is to correct undesirable behavior. Before 
assuming bis role as a dispenser of punishment, the teacher must develop 
his own philosophy with respect to what is undesirable or objectionable 
behavior. Sheviakov and RedI make the point that ‘‘different goals are 
pursued differently." By way of illustration, a Boy Scout troop may prac- 
tice marching, which requires precision and unity. If, however, the group 
is climbing a mountain, symmetry is no longer necessary and Indisiduals 
may walk loosely, chase butterflies, and examine rocks as long as no one 
gets lost or interferes with group goals. Another example is the behavior 
of a student who runs through the halls of the school on a Saturday sitsf 
noon in order to get to a meeting on time in contrast with his running 
through the same halls at recess time on a school day, interfering wth the 
rights of others to get to class safely and efficiently.** 

Any student in need of correction must leam to make a better adjust- 
ment to the realities of life, both as an individual and as a member of 
society. Consequently, the t)-pe of punishment that undermines self- 
esteem or the development of effective interpersonal relationships is to 
be avoided. Hius the use of sarcasm, public reprimands, or forced 
apologies would be a highly questionable procedure. 

The spirit in ichich punishment is adrrunistered is important. Punish- 
ment should not be administered in anger or in a retaliatory or sindictis'e 
mood. The teacher must remember that most aggressive acts of misbe- 
harior are not directed at him personally. By considering such acts as 
attempts on the part of the offender to relieve personal frustrations, the 
teacher is in a better position to deal with such misdeeds in an objective 

>'Asahel D. Woodruff, “Disciplme" Eiteyclopedia of Educational Research, 3d ed- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1960, p. 383. 

"George V. Sheviakov and Fntz Dcsc^tfu- for Todays Children and Tooth. 
new resision by Sjbil K. Richardson. Washington, D C.: National Education Assoda- 
lion. 1936, pp. 4-5. 
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THE ROLE OF PUSISIIMEST IS DISCIPLINE 

Because punishment is one of the unpleasant hut educative facts of life 
the chief concern of the teacher is hosv to administer it so as to improic 
student behasaot. It is important for the person who adrmnistcis punish- 
ment to have a dear understanding of the meaning of the word. Bcdl has 
supplied us with a sound definition of 'ponishmenf m these words; a 
planful attempt by the adult to inBuence either the bcha%ior or the long- 
range development of a child or a group of children for its owm beneht 
by exposing it to an unpleasant experience” (10-363). In conriast to the 
past, today ‘correction of irrational forms of behavior has shifted from 
imposition of the m\] of a stronger person to imposition of the natural 
results of the act." In order to itufce natural law more operative, the 
teacher needs to keep a numlier of principles in mind. ^ 

The purpose of jmnishment is to correct undesirable behavior. Betore 
assuming his role as a dispenser of punishment, the teacher must deve op 
his own philosophy witli respect to what is undesirable or objectiona e 
beharior. Sheviakov and Redl make tlic point that “different goals are 
pursued differently." By way of illustration, a Boy Scout troop may prac- 
tice marching, which requires precision and imity. If, however, the group 
is climbing a mountain, symmetry b no longer necessary and individu s 
may walk loosely, chase butterflies, and examine rocks as long as no oae 
gets lost or interferes with group goals. Anollier example is the beha«or 
of a student who runs through the halls of the school on a Saturday after- 
noon in order to get to a meeting on lime in contrast with his 
through the same halls at recess time on a school d-ay, interfering N'ith the 
ri^ls of others to get to class safely and efficiently.’* 

Any student in need of correction must Icam to make a better adjust- 
ment to the realities of life, both as an individual and as a member o 
society. Consequently, the type of punishment that undermines se 
esteem or the development of effective interpersonal relationships is^ 
be avoided. Ibus Uie use of sarcasm, public reprimands, or forceo 
apologies would be a highly questionable procedure. 

The spirit in u-'Jitch punishment is administered is important. 
ment should not be administered in anger or in a retaliatory or vindi^^ 
mood. The teacher must remember that most aggressive acts of mis 
havior are not directed at him personally. By considering such ad* ^ 
attempts on the part of the offender to relieve personal frustrations, 
teacher is in a better position to deal with such misdeeds in an objective 

'^Asahel D. Woodruff, “Discipline," Encyclopedia of £</iieafionaI ItesMicli, 3*1 ^ 
New York: The Macjnill.m Company, I960, p. 383. . .i 

George V. Shevi.tkov and Fnfz Rnll, Dbctplme for Today' a Children nna * 
new revision by Sjbil K. Richardson. Washington, D C.: National Education As. 
tion, 1956, pp. 4-5. 
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overt behavior becomes worse as soon as extemal controls are removed. 
However, the teacher needs to go b« 7 ond mere changes in surface be- 
havior. NVhether or not a technique really "works" ultimately depends 
upon permanent changes in attitudes and behavior. Paul Hill, a clinical 
psychologist, goes beyond surface symptoms by making a thorough 
analysis of a problem before proposing any solution to it. Although his 
case studies are drawn from the elementary school level, many of his sug- 
gestions are equally relevant to higher grade levels (6:48 p.) 

Schain and Polner conclude that “sound discipline is created by the 
teacher.” In analyzing actual cases of discipline problems, they use the 
following pattern for action: describe the incident and “what the teacher 
did about it,” analyze reasons for the occurrence of the incident and 
evaluate teacher effectiveness in handling it. and make suggestions to 
improve the teacher’s actions so that a similar incident may not recur in 
the future.*’ 

Beginning teachers especially need to be wary of accepting “It works 
as a CTiteiion of successful practice. First of all, a premium is likely to be 
placed on changes in surface behavior. Furthermore, it may lead to 
justification of a particular technique (sometimes a very poor one) as 
a solution to almost every problem. Thus the variables in situation, 
student (maturity, background), or ultimate goals ore completely over- 
looked. Finally, it is easy to be misled by the scoffer who rejerts any 
proposed solution to a problem by saying, “I’ve tried that and it doesnt 
work." 

Individual correction tcorks better than group correction. Disruption 
of class morale usually begins svith disturbances created by one or two 
individuals. Group discourtesy begins with the first student who demon- 
strates discourteous behavior Avithoul being corrected. The physical edu- 
cation instructor who ignores the first profane remark or bit of disruptive 
horseplay may eventually find himself with an unruly mob on his hands. 
Even such minor distractions as application of makeup or combing hair 
should be discouraged, for they are not conducive to the best learning 
atmosphere. It is comparatively easy to correct the first evidences of 
disruptive behavior on an individual basis; but, once disorder or unde- 
sirable behavior has infected a group, heroic measures are sometimes 
required to restore order. 

In line with the injunction "Commend publicly, reprimand privately, 
Gnagey warns of the "ripple effect" on other class members when the 
correction of an individual is made obvious to his peers. The total effect is 
influenced by such factors as the prestige of the misbehaving student, 
“use of nonthreatening techniques." and relating demands to the learning 
task rather than to teacher approval (5-48-49, 54-55). 

‘‘Robert L. Sebain and Ntuiray Folner. l/rijig Effecitvc Discipline for Better Chss 
Control. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Teachers Practical Press. Inc., 1964. pp 6-7. 
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ers who maintain strict discipline as long as they feel treatment has bwn 
fair and equitable. Such a practice as punishing the group for the inisbe- 
havior of an individual or making an example of an offender to imp^s 
the class is no way to win friends nor to influence students. On the omer 
hand, tlie teacher who is honest, fair, and impartial in all his dealings 
with his students is almost sure to have the cooperation of the majority, 
striving to please and gain his recognition, 

AN ANALYSIS OF DISCIPLINARY PRACTICES 
Disciplinary practices range all the way from tliose that arc generally 
approved to those that arc considered questionable or objectionable by 
most teachers Of course, there Is still disagreement over the relative merits 
of a number of common practices. 

APPROVED DtSCJPLl.VARy PRACTICES 

Although there is unlikely to be complete a^cement on the efficacy of all 
the following disciplinary procedures, they have been endorsed as de- 
sirable corrective measures by sources indicated below: individual confer- 
ences with students; conferences with parents; simple control measures 
(catching the eye of an offender, and so on); a change in seating; use of 
social pressure. loss of special privilege; student participation In school 
discipline; rectification, restitution, and reparation; "use of rewards ; 
“temporary isolation under supervision"; detention for a specific, clearly 
stated purpose; and "referral to a school officer . . . after the teadier has 
exhausted all his own possibilities’ (8-76-84; 1:3S3‘884). 

iNTJivrouAL CONFERENCES An individual conference with a student is 
the most desirable of all the corrective measures the teacher might use. It 
enables the teacher to perform his guidance function, to obtain additional 
information, and to secure the reactions of the student. In some cases, it 
is advisable to have the student suggest his own punishment. Such a con- 
ference may be limited in its effectiveness, however, by a lack of knowl- 
edge, time, interest, or understanding of adolescents on the part of the 
teacher. Furthermore, some teachers may be inclined to harbor resent- 
ments toward offenders or be unable to establish rapport with them 
(876). 

kVhen an individual conference Is held, it should be in private. There 
should be freedom from outside distractions or eavesdropping by other 
students or faculty members. It b never advisable to confer with b'”® 
misbehaving students at the same time, unless they are mutually involved, 
for they are likely to reinforce eadi other in resisting the counsel of the 
teacher. 

CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS Conferences with parents have a number 
of potential values: to strengthai relationships between home and school; 
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conspicuously in the front of the room or apart from the group, or plac^g 
an offender at the back of the room where it is difficult to keep ^ under 
obser%’ation are changes in seating that may do more harm than good. 
Some teachers have found it useful to talk snlh the student, to J 

change in seating to improve his behavior, and to ask him where he would 
like to sit. 

LOSS OF PRiviLECE ^Vhen a student is punished by loss of privilege, he 
is made aware of the relationship between duty and privilege. For exam- 
ple, if one condition for participation in cocurricular activities is con- 
tmgent on maintenance of satisfactory citizenship, the student soon leams 
that unsatisfactory behavior does not pay. Depriving a student of a 
privilege he has abused or temporarily confiscating a possession that is 
causing the trouble are punishments that fit the offense. The chief danger 
in this type of control if applied loo long is tliat the student may be 
denied valuable learning experiences. 

STUDENT sELF-covEHNMENT It has already been suggested that there 
are definite advantages to having students participate in setting up rules 
to govern theu- class. However, when a group begins to exhibit patterns 
of idleness or disorder, what action should the teacher take under those 
conditions? With a group of sufficient maturity, the teacher may profitably 
arrange for a candid discussion of the problem. Such a session permits 
students to air their dissatisfactions and provides a means whereby 4 
teacher and his class may reach a mutual agreement on what is needed 
to promote a more effective learning situation. 

Again the teacher needs to be warned of the danger of attempting to 
establish self-government in a group that is not yet ready for it. Sheviakov 
and Redl cite the case of a Miss Jones who undertook to use democratic 
procedures in a class with a bad reputation, including some of “the worst 
hoodlums in school.’ Several unfortunate results followed: bullies took 
over, showing favoritism toward their friends; rules were made and 
broken; and no fundamental improvements in sdiool attendance, wor 
habits, or overall behavior occurred.** 

FECTIFICATION, RESTTTUTION, AND REFARATION SomC foimS of punish- 
ment can be justly and impartially associated with the offense. For exam- 
ple, if a student charges out of the room when the dismissal bell rings, 
endangering the safety of himself and others, he should be made to reti^ 
to the room and walk from it in an orderly manner. Or until he is wUIing 
to leave the room in an acceptable way, he may be required to remain m 
his seat each day while all other class members leave. 

Students need to develop a sense of social responsibility for making 
amends when they willfully destn^ or take property belonging to others. 


' Sheviakov and Redl, p. 33. 
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reject an ogender, bnt ehonld anangc the situation so that the student 
suffers the social consequences of his own acts. 

uuremoN armn sc.oon Detention alter school, one of the most 
mdely used and ptesumahly most vridely acceptable forms of 
is easily administered and may serve as a deterrent “ 
when the student is prevented from doing somclhmg he would very muc^h 
like to do. ft may also be an appropmte corrective incasruc for the 
Student who is persistently tardy or w-astes time during school hours. 

Tlie disadvantages of tins form of punishment, however, seem to out- 
weich its adrantaccs. First of all. basic causes of misbehavor are not 
considered. Furthermore, it is often used as a blanket form of punishmen 
for all types of misbehavior; hence correction may fit neither the oUense 
nor the offender. In having to supervise the offender after school houR. 
the teacher is also punished, a fact that may be relished by the oUender 
himself. Detention may seriously conflict with such after-school artm « 
of the student as work, medical appointments, cocurricular activities, an 
school bus transportation, although some schools provide bemre-sc oo 
detention. Finally, it is a real problem to decide what to have the s^wt 
do during detention. If he just sits, nothing of value is accompushM- 
he is assigned homework, he may learn to strengthen his dislike for schoo 
If he is assigned other tasks, then the punishment is probably no longer 
associated with the act of misbehavior. , 

Detention after school cannot be justified unless it enables the 
to give extra help or counsel to the student or enables the stude^ 
make up work. Detention during recess or noon periods Is condemned, 
is even iUegal in some stales (8‘79-60). 


HEFoiRAL TO so.ME oTitEn saiooL AVTiiORiTY Exclusion ftom thc closs 
room is necessary when a student becomes incorrigible in the classroom, 
engages in serious forms of misbehavior (committing immoral acts or 
assaulting others, for example), or gives evidence of being emotions , 
disturbed or socially maladjusted. Teachers may err in eitlicr of two ex 
tremes, by sending students to the principal for even the most minor 
offenses or by putting up with intolerable disruptive behavior in thc c ass 
room without seeking help. 

Before resorting to referrals, a teacher needs to exhaust his own 
sources, by trying any or all of the following measures: 


Making classwork more interesting 

Seeking to discover underlying causes of misbehavior 

Securing more information about his students 

Conferring privately with an offender 

Providing opportunity for special recognition 

Conferring with homeroom teacher, counselor, or vice-principal 
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dealing wth disadvantaged boys because they attach great >'alue to 
‘toughness and masculmity" (7:33). Althougli school personnel u^aUy 
consider the use of physical force inappropriate in the correction of mis- 
behaving students (especially adolescents), a disadvantaged l»y is likely 
to interpret other types of correction by the teacher as a sign of weakness. 
Nevertheless, the teacher of high sdiool youth is still advised to asoid 
physical contact svith them. 


CROUP puNjsiiMENT Although in some instances an entire class rnay 
seem to be deserving of punishment, the teacher has to exercise discretion 
in its application and a finesse that may even be appreciated by the 
recipients. By way of illustration, an entire student body once cut school 
on April Fool’s Day. Upon their return, the principal called a gen^ 
assembly and, without making any reference to the affair, announced in a 
suave manner, ‘Students, it seems that we are getting a little behind in 
our work. So the board and I have decided that it is advisable for us to 
lengthen the school day forty-five minutes from now until the end of the 
term " Sometimes a teacher punishes a class for the offense of an indi- 
vidual in the belief that group disapproval will be directed against the 
offender. More often than not, resentment b directed toward the teacher 
and he loses the support of the students who had previously fawred him. 
Croup punishment is also likely to be unjust, for the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty. 


FORCED APOLOGIES A forccd apology is objectionable in the first place 
because such an apology Is no apology at all: it is an act of hypoensy. 
A true apology is a wluntary expression of sincere regret for thoughtless 
behasior. By all means, the teacher should encourage a student to feel 
responsible for his misbehavior, to regret it, and to wish to make amends 
to those whom he may have wTonged. For instance, the teacher may say, 
“Don’t you feel that you owe the class an apology for what }'Ou have 
done?” but not "You mart apolo^e to the class before you return to it. 
In encouraging students to apologize for their misdeeds, the teacher mu't 
be willing to set a good example. When he has erred, he should admit it 
and ask the for^veness of tliose he may have misjudged or treated un- 
justly. 


lowering scholarship xiasks Lowering grades as a method of cor 
reeling behavior is a misuse of the school’s marking system. It is perfectly 
logical to lower citizenship grades for misbehavior but to lower scholar- 
ship marks as punishment is unjustifiable. Such marks represent scholastic 
achievement and nothing else. A closely related practice, assigning 
merits for various offenses, is objectionable for a number of reasons: 
causes of behavior are ignored, bookkeeping becomes onerous, and go^ 
behasior is not rewarded. As is often Uw case in the use of questionable 
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but it does not solve the problem for society (8 83^h 

CORRECTION VERSUS PREVENTION OF 
DISaPLINE PROBLEMS 

The tourrdalion of good disdpliire is 8“^”°”’'^ j “Ja gM^repoUlion, 

climate in I-', '™™b"r .vto is ible to sop|ly the ^toce 
and group soUdanty. The ''““e (ji„ess, enthirsrasm. 

teen-agers need possesses „„h, and a hiring for young 

Vitality, a sense of humor, a IiKing i l 
people.* ** 

TEACllEH SEXSmVITY TO STVOtSTlT FEELl.VCS 

Of all the aspects of human by schools. 

feeling or emotional actisjt^ pro^^^ generation. Yet of 

The first booh on the sobl^"^ „ets^„al enjoyment, and leys to human 
all the drives to »«“”■ Pcstalorri contended that education 

values, emotions probably rank nn. . i,_.rtSo Formal education has 
must be of the hand, the head, an c ’ j,Ian tabes 

scorned the first, enshrined the sew . B serious 

pride in being a raHonal animaV a claim ^t may 

quKtion. AeT“»l”,>““ ''^|'”',‘“^nance;'hurnan relationships tlmt 

mmning. ednlritcd a shameful indilfcrcnce to ftcir 

Sometimes teacher, have ^ „„l Ureir true feel- 

students- feelings. ^ 'bough^“'^|^ rlcvrfopment of their affective 
ings, thej' still stand in need of a whoiesomt, i 

** Cutti and Moseicy, p- 6. 

“ Cults »nd Movilcy. p. 138- i7j„JbvI A Citm in Fettalozifi EducatUynal 

»*I. II. P«talozzl. The Sirun Smg, M.led^ 
tv'rt,,..,. Umdon: Ed«r,l Ametd 8. Or . 1916, PP- 
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rekted to the act of misbehavior, dblflce tor schoolsvork Is likely to be 
increased; and motivation to leam is stifled. 


MAKISG EXAMPLES OF sirDE-vTs Making sui cxamplc of a mist^havmg 
student is objectionable on several counts. First of all. the 
of the student is undermined. Second, when a student is threatened 
loss of face in the presence of his peers, he may defy the authority of the 
teacher. Furthermore, such punishment is unjust when some “ 

selected as a scapegoat to serve as an object lesson for the group. Finally, 
the procedure is ineffectivei the group is usually not impressed, and, m 
fact, the offender may become a mart)T in the eyes of his classmates, an 
the group itself may be encouraged to imitate his behavior. 


pvBUC ARCUMEKTs \sTni sTUDEVTS Atguing wilh a student in the 
presence of the class is decid€^dly unwise. This is another face-saving situ 
ation in which the teacher Is pitted against the student. Tlie teacher must 
absolutely refuse to become involved in such arguments. Any differen<» 
bertsTen him and a student that involve problems of behavior must e 
settled privately. Tsvo examples illustrate the right vny and the snong 
way to handle the problem. , 

The following incident illustrates hoNv a new teacher of physical edu- 
cation took care of a potentially explosive situation in a wise manner: 


The teacher and his class were returning to the p-mnasium after a 
touch football. As was the usual procedure, the teacher began collecting aU « 
balls, ^^’hen he asked one student to toss a ball to him. the boy deliberal^ 
threw the ball as far as he could in another direction. Instead of ordering the ^ 
to gel the ball, the teacher said quietly but 6nn1y, "111 see you in the locker 


Here the teacher forced neither the boy nor himself into an uncompromis- 
ing face-saving situation. Neither did he provide the boy an open oppor* 
tunity to further defy his authority in the presence of the class. 

A second illustration demonstrates how a new teacher reached a crisis 
in discipline by unwise handling of a minor incident. 

J. J. informed an eighth-grade speech class that it was to copy material Ae 
would dictate. ^Vhe^ everyone senned to be ready, Chuck announced that he 
had no pencil Evidently ihb was a delaying tactic, a subtle sabotage of cl^ 
procedures for which Chuck was noted. Irritated wilh his behavior, the teacher 
sharply demanded of Chuck his reason for having no pencil. An argument en- 
sued in which Chuck responded wilh wisecracks, the class burst into gales o 
laughter, and the teacher became increasingly confused and angry. Finally, lb® 
class became completely disorganized and J. J. made her exit in tears. 

This could have been avoided in several ways: by lending Chuck a 
pencil, by ignoring him and letting him get his information as best he 
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8. Be comieteet. rmature teacte who 

self-control. Foitanate are the " 

We^P- 

room conditions become chaotic. classroom. Avtiid un- 

10. Be judicious. Awid scroes o sarcasm encouragement of 

compromising student is in danger of loss of 

open defiance — m which eithe „,-K' 

face. Commend publidy. reprimand pnvalel) . 
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natures Not only must an cmoHonal sensitivity bo developed; students 
to cLbol their emotions. Disonssion groups, compeUt.ve 
games, and recreational activities are but a fesv of Ae situations ''l“h 
Lys and girls may learn to develop selfumntrol. They have to leam to 
talUefeat^thout bitterness and to experience loctoiy without 

School administrators are someUmcs tempted to abolish cotnpcBU™ 
student activities because of the school rivabies and pcnonal ammos.tiM 
engendered by them. However, the unlovely emotional results of such 
contests are not always primarily the fault of the activities nor o 
contestants. Parents, coaches, and fans have often been more concerned 
with winning loving cups than wlh developing the cmoUonal quality oi 
good sportsmanship. , 

Every teacher, whether he be coach or English teacher, needs to e* 
velop emotional self-control That is critical in ensuring his own menta 
health as well as important in guiding his students toward emotional 
maturity. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS OF DISCIPLINE 
Ten rules for the development of good class morale: 

1. Begin right. Good grooming, enthusiasm, and warmth are important 
in making a good first impression. Students should be made to feel lha 
the class is going to be a stimulating, enjoyable, and profitable experience. 

2. Be businesslike. Class should begin on time and close on time. Plans 
should be ready and all routine well organized. You should be calm, coni* 
posed, and dignified in manner. Good tempo, variety, and protechon o 
the group from unnecessary annoyances should help keep the class inter- 
esting. 

3. Be alert. Stopping the little disturbances — idling, scuffling, loud 
talking— often prevents more serious disorder. You need to be immediately 
aware of individual aberrations in behavior or disturbances in group 
climate. 

4. Be tactful. Requests rather than commands, cooperative decisions 
radier than those made solely by the teacher, courtesy rather than 
curtness, and respect for the rights and opinions of others instead o 
intolerance constitute the essence of tact and consideration. 

5. Be cheerful. Radiate good humor, an even disposition, and peace o 
mind in your face, your voice, and your actions. At all costs, the authon- 
tative manner, the peevish voice, or the perpetual scowl should be avoided. 

6. Be fust. Avoid hasty judgments, ^rtiality, or prejudicial treatment 
in working with students. If you make a mistake, rectify it. 

7. Be persistent. Expect good behavior and insist on it. If you set out 
to settle a problem, see it throu^ If vrords are ineffective, act 
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notnic value in Indus- 

quate le>-els of training were no longer . world’s difliculties were 

Lily advanced countries. In one "Xs. Imddious corn- 

traced to aUeged weaVnesses and fla ys ^ 

parisons were made behveen one nations soul-scarching. look- 

each case, the nation mvoKcd «,fjonal practices Educators found 

S Slu».i»,l Here w™ no, nn«.gl. J^n.chn„ “™"* "„CnS 

^rding to others, those teachers who were at their ,#Z 

trained. [Footnote; An example of such an attack on 
education of American Teachen by James D. Koemer 19M.1 ^ 

education come under so many $e%ere cntleisms and attacks. Along 
attacks came proposaU for remedies: centralized schools; twchers n des 
teaching; teaching by television; and. In the modem spirit of automation, teacfl 


ingby machine.' 

These statements suggest some of the challenges and problems it^ 
volved in curriculum development In Uic years just ahead. It is 
for every teacher to be aware of the issues and problems at stake ana 
become an intelligent and active partidpanl in curriculum improv’ement. 
By the very nature of his work the classroom teacher Is in danger o 
developing a microscopic view of the total school program and its impa 
on contemporary life. Following daily routines, working witli the same 
group of students day after day, and teaching the same subjects year ter 
year may very well limit the vision of the teadicr. 


ORGANIZATION AND OFFERINGS OF THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Secondary school organizafion in this country has developed along tiro 
unique lines. First, the secondary school became part of a unitary or 
^adder’’ system, extending from the lowest grade of the clemCTtary 
school through the university. By way of contrast, the traditional 
of organization of European educational systems has been in tenns o 
dual track, ivith one track for an academic (or socioeconomic) elite an 
another for the masses. A second uniqiue feature of the American 5^^ 
ary school is that it became a comprehenslxx school, one in which all ) 
and girls are educated together, regardless of differences in ability, sex, 

* From the Psychology of Leoming Applied to Teaching by B. R. BugelsVi, p. 3- 
right © 1964, by the Bobbs-XimiU Company, Inc. Reprinted by permission o 
publishers. 
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. 1 . r.,il« arhievedV socioeconomic status, 

religion, race (an ideal yet to be y 

or occupational goals. ,ras tvoically a lour-year school that 

Prior to 1890, the secondary SinL 1900, various patterns 

Mowed eight years of elementary 

of reorganization have been sdiooh followed by a six-year 

evolved has been the six-year ^ three-year junior high school 

high school (in a, lej in a number of states, 

and a three-year senior high scnoo 7 . two-vear junior or com- 
this twelve-year program has been cqrpe^ “ “"“-y ' 

mnnity college (grades “ ,n,riied in the classroom and 

Curricular offerings consist of subj^ cuiriculom varies from 

the student activity or cocumcular p g . v-oader and more varied 
school to school, wth larger schoo ^ gaining momentum: 

offerings. A comparadvely new deve op School, a four-year 

school organization based on a to ^ n tjie traditional school 

middle school, and a four-year high school (back 

of grades nine through tsvelve). continues to be, organized 

The clossroom program has bee^ _,v,i-rts The number of spe- 
primarily on the basis of re usually classified under such 

cific titles is extensive. However, subjects are usua. y 
categories as the following: 

Language arts (English, speedi, foreign ^ 

Social studies (basically history and geography) 

Mathematics 

Science 

Fme aits (art and mnsic) bomemaldng, business edu- 

Practical arts (agriculture, mdusbriat 
cation) 

Health and physical education nt 

Cradualion requirements have of 40 or more 

Gamete units (one unit b^g w 120 class hours in a 

minutes a day of a five-day week for a s X • pQjjjtituted normal 
subject). In a four-year high school sntleen nn.ts have 
risinirements for graduatioo. consists of a number of 

The student activity or cocumcuia y & activities, school 

afliletic events, i„nnmerableclobs,m^<^' jm^ „rptohlems associated 
publications, and student government. chanter 

with these programs are disrmsmd later m thw chapter. 

the curriculum defined 

Traditionally, the enmcnium has J 

Aat a student takes in ^ j cSnges in student behavior. 

jectiN’es of education defined m terms S 
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Today -the cumculum Is dcBncJ as all the experiences that a learacr 
has under the guidance ot the school- ‘ Phllosophirally, the broader defi- 
nSoThas bee„®^videly accepted by professional educators rn an a®n,p 
to unity the total program ot the school Tlus is especially true ss-lth r^ 
spect to an effort to coordinate more closely the organiacd class pr p 
irid, the student activity ot extracorriciiUt program. Iloiveset, th' 
has been more theoretical than real, for in practice, as well as m ramm 
descriptions of the eutriculnm. a distinction Is fte<lucntly made between 
organized class activities and the stndent activity program (1360). 

When the word “ainiculum“ Is defined in such broad terms, u 
clarification of definition becomes necessary. To some pcKons, the organ- 
ized classroom phase of the curriculum means merely a body of 
But curriculum ins-olvcs not only tchat Is taught but how it “ ^“5 
well, for the bvo arc inseparable. Ilowcx-cr. both the what and the how 
are only means to an end— the improved behavior of the learner. 

ASPECTS OF THE CCnjlfCOEWI 

Not only is the curriculum divided Into two different phases, the organized 
class program and student activities; the organized class program « 
further subdivided into two categories, general education and spcctai 
education. The first is designed to educate for unity; the second, to edu- 
cate for diversity. General education provides the learning experienc« 
needed by all students to become effective citizens. Special education w 
designed to provide for the unique interests, needs, and abilities of cac 
student individually. 

In terms of subjects or courses listed in the course of study or curncu- 
lum guide of a school, general education consists of the required subjec s 
whereas special education includes the electives. 

When the curriculum malccr sets up these two categories of the cur 
riculum, he is cautioned to avoid some faulty generalizations about them. 
First of all, either general education or special education is more ® 
subject or a series of subjects. Furthemrore, neillier is a predetennin , 
fired body of content. Finally, b sharp line of demarcation cannot ah^y* 
be drawn between general or special education. For erample, sometimes 
the best vocational education (a function of special education) is t ^ 
which aids students in learning how to cooperate with others ( a function 
of general education ) . 


PROBLEMS IN GENERAL EDtiCATIO.V 

It should be noted at this point that curriculum mahers encounter in the 
realm of general education a persistent problem that is becoming more 
acute: deciding tchat all students need to Jenotu. Perhaps there was a time 

•Nolan C. Kearney and Walter \V. Coolc, “Curriculum,” Encyclopedia of Educa 
tional Research, 3d ed. New York: Tbe Klacimllan Company, 1960, p. 358. 
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when it was lelaUvely staple to '^th >l>e >“*1 

worth," bnt that time is obytously g»“ Jean, old W 

crating expansion of knowledge an compounded by die tradi- 

becante of new discoveries. Th' in terms of discrete 
honal organization of the even more discrete xvith the 

subjects^ disciplines (^^ich adding to the 

corrent stress on the taiquo sm disciplines ate nnahle to 

contusion is the faet that experts ^ „ *e content of them 
agree among themselves ^ ^dpoinl of the classrortm 

subjects. Even more enbeal, from constant addition of n^ 

is a continuous proliferation of curriculum reaches a saturation 

units xvithin existing courses until tW cur 

point in terms of content to be cover where coverage of cont^t 

What is the teacher to do ^ One possibiUty is for die 

becomes an increasing soutto o (.^.oeral education that can func* 

teacher to develop a sound phtlosop ^ regardless of its inflerib^ty 
tion under any type of curricuto general education, whidi 

or a constant state of flux. Such a p P proposed by Phenix under 
seems to have considerable 
six -realms of meaning,- briefly outlined as follosvs 


Sfct( 6 )Reflimjo/MMning: such *’nondiscunive forms" as ges- 

(11 Sytnbolia: language, '"*d»einali«.^^^ expression and com- 

hire, rituals, etc. These are the * . 

munication of any meanings whatsoev - ^ of man. 

(2) Empirics: "scien'ces of the php-cal ''^^W^^enUtion in the world of 
They are based “upon obsemho^^^^^^ physical sciences, biology, psy- 

er, life, mind, and society. (Examp F } 


visual arts, arts of movement, and 


They 

matter, x..— . • 

chology, and social sciences.) 

(3) Erthelics; the various arts, such 

literature. , or “meditative thought. t 

(4) SynoMic; embmen "pertonal ^ , .. ...... .. 

■" "relational insights or 


, • „ -dimcl lm»'.ledg« 1, 

signifies "relational insights ^ oi^ 

“concrete, direct, and erislentwl- .,„ress obligation ^^orality h« 

(5) Ethics: “includes ^ i,3 on free! responsible, deliberate 

to do with personal condnet lha «s 

decision." . comprehensively integrative. It m- 

(6) Sunoptics: “refers to meaning 

eludes history, religion, and philosophy. 

.-..i «r the spectrum of meanings, encom- 
The symbolics “placed at one j^re the necessary means 

pass the entire range of meanuigs « sono^piics. "placed at the other 
of expressing all meanings whatever. ®i/ 


■F„ B„Im. ol Mrantog by oTMSwillbB'oo?’ Conpiny^ 

XtcGraw.im Book Company. Us^ ^,*’'I!^boration on the “realms of meanmg 
The reader is urged to secure the b®” Jitcinlines. 

and for the application to difTerent subjects P 
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end of the spectrum, also gathe, up the eubre mnge of 

of their integrative charactet.-' "Every student at f'')' "“S' 

ie^in; should receive some insturcHuu in all six of the reahns of utean- 

toother problem in general education relates to f 

sophical viLpoint. Briefly stated, there are tu-o phrlosoph.ral ^mp • 
thise who subscribe to libera! eduoaUon and those who champ.on generd 
education Although debate over the two positions may occur more olm 
in higher education, secondary school teachers often embmee 
other points of view, perhaps sometimes unconsciously. Wttness the rela- 
tive values attributed to academic subjects in comparison with so-™'' 
practical subjects. Just what the specifle points of dlllctcnco ate has been 
very well summarized by Morse as follows: 


Liberal education is considered to be subject-centered, with a fairly fix^ 
of content material, logically organized. Its goal is also the stimulabon ol reHe<> 
live thinking, with less emphasis on behavior, and it draws its clientele rrom 
intellectual ebte. It implies a concenlraOon in depth with frequently a more in- 
tensive cultivation of one or two special fields of knowledge. It clings close y 
tradition in the kinds of learnings it sanctions. 

General education, on the other hand, is more concerned svilh the learner than 
with the content, which may be organiz^ or reshufiled with less regard to trad - 
tional fields. Its goals are individual development in its various aspects, and i 
places emphasis upon behavior and social usefulness as well as upon intellectua 
development as an outcome of learning. It Is a manifestation of the democratic 
spirit in higher education, for It admits a wider scope of abilities and a broader 
clientele. In its fullest development it is decidely not merely “old Nvine in new 
bottles.” * 


BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The story of American education is the story of a “seardi for freedom. 
In the process of development of a unique system of education, the 
schools have been faced with certain persistent problems. Attempts to 
solve those problems in an evolving democracy have made the schools 
what they are today. A few of these problems follow: Shall education be 
provided for all or for an elite only? Is a democratic school system 
served best by local control or by a centralized, state authority? ShaU 
control and support of education be public or private? Shall boys and 

r Phenix, p. 8. 

* Phenix, p 9. _ 

"From an article, “Liberal and General Eduction : A Problem of Differentiation, 
by Horace T. Morse in the April IS, 1962, issue of the AHE Coflege and Unioersit’j 
Bulletin. Used by pennission of Uie Association for Higher Education, 
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girl, be educated in a achool to“S M 

S fi.e basis ot sea, sUsdies only or shall 

and secondary schools offer aca « . jjjg curriculiun? 

practicalsubjectsbe included as wen. tebeve 

A superBcial analysis o! ^ answered. However, a further 

that they have already ^ discussed later in this 

study ot cunent issues and tren , educational battles have to 

resuL in a nrore so^d „rra.ion. 

be fought and won by each succeeding g 

THE EArm CBAMJIAH SCHOOL 

The Erst type o£ secondary school p, 1635. The curricolmn 

Grammar School, founded in Boston P eunicula of En^™ 

was cfassical and traditional, ^ t„ys of high iutcllectual 

schools. Admission was selcotive. ,Xship needed by the 

abibty, The primary purpose *“ P ^5 la,„ required every town 
chureh and Stale. In 1647, miles) of 100 or niore house 

(a geographical area of about 20 ° ,^p,jle,e |o do so resulted in e 

holders^ establish a grammar j j^e rather than maintain 

assmsment ot a Ene, but many toivns paw t 

the schooU." , . , Ciammar School was the establish- 

The chief contribuUon of the secondary school 

ment of the collcgeprcpaiatory function 

IHEACADEMr of large landoiwicm"»'i"'erchant. 

With the rise of a strong middle '1 JJ^gecame erident. An c«mma- 

capitalisls,thoneedforanewtypcol no ^ 6„„„g the Erst 

Eon ot the advertisements in Uic ", q,e practical educational 

half of the eighteenth ecntoiy in<hra ly pnrate 

needs of hoys, as well as gnls. of to establUhcd in Fliila- 

teaehc.ii Consequent^, when tote 'j ,go eighteenth ecnluor, 

(Jclphia by Benjamin Franklm a already been bid- 

the loumktions of a P"“3te’ fleidble in its policies and 
Product ol an emerging ■"^ostnaj J'^giooU, the academy sron 
practices, and offering a grmit va ^ eduention ivas to intro- 

became a popular school. Its .„ioo, to ailmit girl* to "Ton ary 

duce pracSieil courses into to "^“’^-oetarian control. It had orie 
education, and to free to s‘*“’E Because llic oendemy had to 

serious limitation, howciTr: it was not tree. Hcca 
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depend upon tuition for partial support, many j-ouths could not afford to 
attend it. 

THE men SCHOOL 

In 1821, the first high school was established in Boston. Because the cur- 
riculum was similar to that of the academy, it was probably an attempt to 
provide for more public support and control of education to meet the 
needs of boys who intended “to become merdiants and mechanics." Later, 
high schools were established for girls, or “female departments were 
added to existing schools. At that lime, it was recognized that both the 
academy and the high school had a dual function: to prepare for life and 
to prepare for college. 

SIVCE 1S90 

Many educational historians classify the period since 1S90 as a period of 
reorganisation. The Committee of Ten of 1893 recommended “English, 
ancient and modem foreign languages, mathematics, natural science, his- 
tory, and geography" as appropriate subjects for study by all students, 
ignonng differences in interests, abilities, and vocational goals. A short 
time later, other committees succeeded in defining a high school education 
in quantitative terms of units of credit. Tlirough the activities of such 
committees, the high school curriculum became more or Jess standardized 
until about 1930.'* 

Pnor to 1918, the primary function of the high scdiool was regarded as 
preparation for college. For those students who did not plan to go to 
college, training of the mind provided sufficient justification for pursuit 
of an academic curriculum. “Objectives (for adult living, self-preserva- 
tion, and so on) were neglected or regarded as secondary during the time 
when faculty psychology and mental discipline held sway," ** 

In 1918, the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education 
defined the aims of the high school in terms of seven personal-social goals: 

1. Good health 

2. Command of fundamental processes 

3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocational efficiency 

5. Civic efficiency 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character ** 

Edwards and Richey, pp. 5i7-S5Z 
Kearney and Cook, p. 358 

“Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. A Report of the Commission on die Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Appointed by the National Education Association. Washmrton, D.C.: Govem- 
meat Printing Office, 1918, pp. 10-11. 
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X. Ue^ Stated bv various comirns- 
Since 1918, educational objecuyes elaborations ot these 

sions, most ot them representing rehnem™ 

“seven cardinal principles. 

According to Ralph Tyler, the„i rs a 

shift in school objectives toward a ^ j,jeh require sequential ex- 

lind, ot learning which involve which involve concepts 

periences to reach the necessary level cl ^ „„„„ are not 

and principles that are not apparen on , ,^ 0^11 
llely to be learned through the guidance ot lajrnen. 


FACTORS AND FORCES W 

CURRlCULm. agected, and eon- 

WTiat are some of the factors an , school? 

tinue to affect, the curriculum of the secondary schoo 

HISTORICAL TRADITIONS i „ Air«^ leeacv 

The college-preparatory ZoZ 'inS'"”'* '? 

oi the Boston Latin GramrnarSchMl. still ^ ^ academic 

curriculum of the high school Un P jc^ool to meet the nee(k 

tradition can seriously ® f ,x. persistent problems of a dynamic 

of all boys and girls and to deal with the persisien v 

society. 

RESEARCH individual differences, of 

Various studies — such as studies o n > and of “the 

group processes, of adolescent ^ important bearing on cur- 

social structure of our society h®' 
riculum development.** 

SOCIAL A,\D EDUCATIONAL FHItOSOP/nf 


SOCIAL A.VD EDUCATIONAL curriculum change. 

Philosophical beliefs have a in education have been 

For example, many of the gt educatioml opportunity, 

fought over a single principle. 9 ILj »o nrovide so much educabon 
oth„ country in lie world has alKmpt^ “/"'“do education on snch 
for si « neriod ot years. 1 *^ f 


her country in the world To^p^de education on such 

>r so many for so long a period of years, lo p 

-Fot a review cf the change that have 
«« durinc the first half of this centoO'. *“ “® 

in Chapter 4. a vw - Proceeding. 1956 Incitalionol 

" Ralph W. Tjlei, The Currlculunr-^ea »n N ^ Testing Service. 19W. 

Cen/ience or. Tert.ng Problems. Pniu^ Educabon in Testing Prob- 

PP 79-94. Also pubfihed by the Amencan CouncU 
ictn* in Perepeettce, 1966. 

” Kearney and Coob, pp. 361-062. 
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a massive stale has created a number of cumpleiities; to provide mass 
education and still maintain qnabty to educate for 
encouraBe diversity, to meet the needs of all when so many ” 

many wfys. Of spLal concern is the problem of meeting A"."!"®'”" 
nee* of disadvantaged youth in depressed rural areas and m the slums 
and ghettos of large cities. 

SPECtAL INTEREST CROUPS 

Many ageneies and special-interest groups evert pressure on the schools. 
State and local hoards of education, state departments of education, legis- 
latures, and accrediting agencies ate official groups that set up mmimura 
standards for school programs. A great many special-interest groups 
such as patriotic groups, business, labor, political, and religious organiza 
tions— influence curricula through organized programs, publicity cam- 
paigns, and lobbying. 


BUSINESS AND WDUSTRY 

Education has become big business. In the words of Francis 
president of the General Learning Corporation, 'Knocking at the door ot 
the little red school house is the giant fist of American business— big 

business " The reference pertains specifically to recent 

electronic corporations — the "hardNvare" people (for example, * 
Xerox, RCA, Raytheon) %vith publishing houses, the “software pwp e 
(such as Random House, Readers Digest. Science Research Associates, 
and NeuJSteeeJc)— to revolutionize the production of educational matena 
and equipment. Closely related to thb development is the advent o 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI). Patrick Suppes, a pioneer ^ the 
field, beheves that CAI will greatly modify the roles of teachers, offering 
them greater opportunity to work with students individually.*® Some 
foresee eventually a total "systems' approach or an " 'economic approa*- 
to education in the best sense of the word" that will play a vital role m 
administration, research, multimedia “libraries," and more effective leam- 
mg.« 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The role of the federal government in education has expanded signifi- 
cantly in recent years, both in terms of legislation affecting the schoo 
and in expenditures. In response to Soviet success in launching SputniK, 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) was passed in 1958 to 

Francis Keppel, "laterest in Education,** PW Delta Kappan, 48 (Januaty 1967). 187- 
Patrick Suppes. "The Teacher and Computer-Assisted Instruction,” NEA Jwrrui , 
56 (February 1967), 15-17. 

C. H. Springer, “The Systems Approadi,” Safuniay Review, 50 (Januaty 19® /. 
56. 58. 
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strengthen pmgtnnrs in sdcn«i In 

ledeinl money through the programs for teachers of 

1901, the NDEA svas extended “ „f -disadvantaged 

■English, reading, history, and 

youth, hhraiians, and educational media^^^^ education to the 89th 

Folloiving President Johnsons pin^ expedited the passage 

Congress to January 1965, ‘T„erArt Rve educaHonal ob- 

ol the Elementary and Seconds^ wn” assistance to nil children of low- 
jectives were encompassed by t c • . private institutions); 

income families; aid to libraries {m community centers ; 

provision for “model schools, P*® P ^.^entPthening of state depart* 
•educational research and ttahnng i and strengt g 
meets of cdueaUon.a* narticipation in education by 

This legislation i, indicative »' ““^“8 ^ tovolvcment is destined 
the federd government. It is preoi tpjeral aid to education criticize 

to increase. On t%vo counts P’’°P*^"^. ,_a. parochial schools are also 

the manner in which rria'is allocated to the states on 

sharing in some of the benefits, 
a categorical rather than on a general basis. 

sme LECISUTt/RES ^ 

State legislatures may actively ^ juquire all students at specific 

lorn, either directly or indirectly. They may ^ ^ language) 

grade levels to enroll in certain taught (for example, that 

and may also specify how sub|^ ^ ^ ^ 

English and social studies must be tang ^ testing programs, 

high school), Legislatmes may m“® „,rtillcatIon requirements. 
They may set up detailed, mfl^ ructions somelimes assumed by 
These are but a few of the prnfcssmnni funcoo 
unqualified lepslators. 

IRE TEACHIRC PROFESSIO.V „„„„ M.un and John 

The profession itself, through its ^ the National Educa- 

Deu'ey) and its professional orpniza curriculum improvement, 

bon Association, has continuous y wor 


SUBJECT SPECIALISTS 

The present curriculum reform mo nationally nor federally con- 

1950s' Is nadonal in scope, ho. J “““oni^ aeademie scholars, 

trolled It has received much or i E , v v 

, .a 

® Sidney W. Tiedt, TJie Hole of Federei 
Oxford University Press, 1968, p- 29- 
° Tiedt. p. 155. 

** Tiedt, pp. 189-194. 
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people outside local and state school systems, whose Bnandal support 
comes mostly from large foundations and federal agencies, nature ot 
the reforms and some problems related to them are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

TEXTBOOK AUTHORS AND TEST AfAKEBS 

Publishers of instructional materials have more influence on curnculum 
development than is sometimes realized. The textbook has even been re- 
ferred to as the child’s “other teacher." 

Tlie widespread use of standardized tests has a definite impact on 
curriculum emphasis. Some educators arc apprehensive about the 
mg of the curriculum by test makers, especially in states where a statewide 
testing program has been made mandatoiy. A national testing progran^ 
set up by the Carnegie Corporation and the U.S. Office of Education and 
labeled “National Assessment" has aroused considerable controvers)'. 
Proponents of the program stress the need to understand the "strengths 
and weaknesses of the American educational system." They maintain ^at 
the nature of the samphng process svill make impossible the comparism 
of individual pupUs, teachers, or schools with one another. Under the 
program, an attempt is being made to get a sampling of educational 
achievement at "four age levels — nine, thirteen, seventeen, and adult in 
four geographic regions— Northeast, South, Midwest, and Far West. 
Also, "individuals selected svill be draivn from urban, suburban, and rural 
areas and from two socioeconomic levels in each community." ** Oppo- 
nents of National Assessment fear that this will be the first step toward a 
national testing program which %vould standardize the curriculum and 
subject students to an undesirable, competitive examination system some- 
what like those in a number of European countries. 

COA(.MUMTy INFLUESCES 

Because the American school system is decentralized, with considerable 
control residing with local boards of education, the community is one of 
the most important factors in shaping the school program of a ^ven 
locality. The character of the people— their occupations, educational level, 
and economic status — ^has a direct bearing on the type and quality of 
schools provided in the area. 

THE TEACJfEfl 

In the final analysis, the classroom teacher is the most important factor in 
curriculum improvement. In fact, die sum total of the educational ex- 
periences boys and girls have tinder their teachers is the curriculum. Be- 

**Paul Woodring. Editorial, “Natianal Assessment,*' Saturdaij Bevieio, 49 (September 
16, 1966), 71-72. Copyright Satauday Review, Inc^ 1966. 
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™ mdiUon h such a sBoug 

dunges are likely to occur only ^ ..^ehers may be 

responsible for such piecemeal but Travers cite evi- 

singledoutasthemost obvio^agen administrators) who institute 
deuce that educational chanees in teacher behavior 

curricular reforms which require si^ hehavior— not because of lack of 
may expect very little change m ^ factor. • • behavior patterns 

cooperation but because of a of teachers with many years of 

which are [as] deeply « 

teaching experience cannot be S 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE CURWCUEmi^ ^iSerent from what it 
The approach to curriculum a school system, under 

was a generation ago. Formerly e _,_iculum consultants, was organ- 
the leadenhip of administrators and pjoblems, organize course 

l»d into committees to develop goals^tu^ F ^ the 

of study, and. after a year years. Curriculum ^e^■ision is 

school program to be used for th ^ Throueb staff meetings, summer 
now a continuous, evolutionary p oermanent curriculum corn- 

workshops. "vj'fSterscbool visits, supeT%'isoTy artiij- 

mitiees (with rotating membership).^ jj in^^lved in 

ties, and other in-service programs. 

continuous curriculum revision. change takes place in the 

School administrators have learn ,.«-her 5 . Teachers must persuade 
cuniculum unless there is a change ^ active part in 

themselves of the need for a change and then 

bringing it about. . 5,„nnrtant. curriculum improvem^t 

Because teacher involvement is w ^ experimentation. If, for 

depends upon the individual schw ® . Ihc possibilities of teiOT 

example, a school system j*?,f7taff are likely to conduct the 

teaching, a building principal 
experiment, not the system as a w c. 

THE l930s_A DECADE OF CONCERN roposals were made 

During Uie 1950s. countless ”1^^5*051 supcrBcial exami- 

for improvement of the school program. sclioob haw always ha 

nation of the history of education nn'ca period of American history 

their critics. Hosves er. probably m no other pc 

“R.-rnlavffflUp 20- », ... T«>rn. “Awhiis and 

"Nomun E. Wallen and 1, reaching.. S. U Cige. 

Tmldnc MetWs.- iUndI,och vf ChiciRo: Rand NteNaUr «< Conv 

ef Ihe American Educational Research A 
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has criticism of public educahon reached such volume and intensity as it 
did during the 1950s. Some of the more significant criticisms will be ana- 
lyzed in this chapter. , j 

When the National Citizens Council for Better Schools celebrated its 
tenth anniversary in a special issue of Better Schools, a caption at e 
top of the front page referred to the period of 1949 to 1959 as a Deca e 
of Concern.” The first wave of criticism came just after World War II, and 
a second wave began about 1953, became more violent in the middle of 
the decade and culminated in the organization of such groups as the 
Council for Basic Education. As to why the defense of public education 
in newspapers and periodicals seldom has ctjual space with that of^the 
criticisms, the editor of Better Schools expressed the belief that "any 
sharp attack upon a public institution is news" whereas a reply that 
‘things aren’t really as bad as the critics say’ is not nesvs.” 

Losing Sight of the Major Purpose 

That the schools fail to develop the intellect has been, and continues to 
be, one of the most penistent criticisms of public education. In fact, many 
other criticisms are related directly to this one. 

The supporters of intellectual^ have charged that the schools have 
deteriorated because of their emphasis on "life adjustment education, 
often implying that such educatioD stresses conformity and is devoid of 
intellectual content. Both implications are false and misleading. "Life 
adjustment education" began as a movement to meet the needs of boys 
and girb who were not being prepared "for either a skilled occupation or 
higher education." During the years 1950 to 1953, the movement spread 
to twenty-nine states. Special emphasis was placed on the attainment of 
three objectives: improvement in family life, vocational preparation, and 
citizenship.** 

The Superiority of European Education 

The criticism that American education is inferior to that of Europe is 
closely related to the charge that American schools are anti-inlellectual in 
character. 

^Vhen asked to compare the product of the EInglish secondary school 
with his American high school counterpart. Sir Geoffrey Crowther, chair- 
man of the Central Advisory Council for Education in England, said, 
"He has been taught different tiling by different methods, with a dif- 
ferent purpose in view, in a different sort of school There is no fair basis 
for comparison." *• 

“Dach nation, out of its own historical, social, and cultural background, 

*• Marvin D. Alcorn and James M. Unley, eds., Istues in Curriculum Development. 
A Bool of Readings. New York: ITarcomt, Brace & World, Inc., 1959, pp- 238-239. 
** Sir Geoffrey Crowther, ‘‘English and American Education,” The Atlantic Monthly, 
205 (April 1960), 42. 
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atrapts to find answers which fc tot of all o'th« 

The development of a nationa ^ ^ background factors in the 

insUtutionsfis limited and determined by such ba g 

life of the nation.” ** , - France, Andre Maurois 

After contrasting Amencan sc oo ~^er nation to act or teach 

concludes. 'It would be madness o ask «ther 

according to the traditions of Je ^^pare the incomparable. 

These statements illustrate tha o comparative educators 

Admirers of European education fact ‘that the edu- 

of the early nineteenth century, seem transplanted into the soil of 

rational system of one cormtiy oamot be tmnspla 
another.” “ - « American and 


cationai system or 

another.” “ iroals and practices of American and 

There are aiHermcesbeWem to Swedish 

European education that caimo pattern of schools 

educators. Husra and Svensson, poin ^aracterized as selective and 
that prevaDs in .’^"'T^ennseqnenoes of to selection wnU 

dual. ... The emotional and social enns^ „OTEcment causes much 
not be disearssed here. Suffice i. to say that to arrang 
anxiety and frustration.” “ academic, classical curriculum 

European secondary schooU P™'? . schools proside both an academic 
for an intellectual elite; Amenc^ high p 

and a practical curriculum for aU or social class; the typical 

gated on such bases as sex. school, enrolling all boys and 

American high sdiool is a con^re .-bools stress early occupational 
^rU on a nonsegregated basis. schools defer specialization 

choice (about ages 10 to 12 years). 

and choice of an occupation. ^ „.bo compare Ameri- 

At this point, it should be pointed „ confronted wth an 

can schook unfas-orably ^ilh those of Europe 
interestinff paradox. . , 

U . • .Ire decade of the Fdties, sshile 
It is one of the ironies of om fo, "anti-intellectuali^ and 

domestic critics were castigating Am Europe the liberal democraaes ww 

wopaiing them unfavorably with those ^ eal.on 

absndoning their rigid caste ^ bin/oF free, universal, public, uni- 
tor the elite only, and ^ginning to g,,„,ed.» 

taiy comprehensive school we lake so 
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In conclusion, it should be said that a genuine study of comparat.se 
education is valuable for both American and European educators vsho 
nray learn from one anoU.er evithout disparaging their respective school 
systems in the process. 


Control of the Schools by Educators 

Some critics base the blame for all shortcomings of American education, 
either real or imaginary, upon the charge that educators (or c ura 
tionists") have taken control of the schools from the people. Because the 
American school s>stem is controlled by state legislatures and by state 
and local boards of educabon. elected by the people, this charge becomes 
almost an absurdit)'. Add to this the fact that, unlike other professions, 
“the agencies controlling admission to teaching consist almost exclusive v 
of members outside the profession." ** In addition to these official agencies 
many other lay groups have inQuenced policies in public education. For 
example, citizens’ adrtsory committees numbered "over 12,000 groups in 
19o7."« 

Tw’o other criticisms — that the schoob lack discipline and that teachers 
are not prepared in their subjects because they hate to take too mantj 
education courses — are discussed elscsvhcre in this text. 


THE 1960S-A CONSERVATIVE REVOLUTION 
The criticisms of the 1950s ex-entually subsided in volume and intensity, 
with words being replaced by actiort In 1956, in analyzing the sources of 
educational aims, Tyler noted that "primary attention is currently gis'cit 
to the opinions of subject specialists" ** (a reversion to the period betsvecn 
1900 and 1918). In the recommendation of Conant, that “students should 
be grouped according to ability, subject by subject," mastery of the 
subject as a major goal of education is implied.** A number of limitabons 
of Conant’s reports have been indicated, including his failure to give die 
nature of the learner and the learning process . . . the consideration they 
probably deserve.” ** 

By the middle 19G0s, Roberts reported on a few projects and research 
studies tiiat reflected such new and important emphases as the following: 
“the grow-ing concern for grounding curriculum development and expen- 

** Research Division, NEIA, "Ten Cnticisms of Public Education,” RcscaKh Bulletin, 
35 (December 1957), 135. 

Research Division, NEA, 1957, p. 137. 

”T)Ier, p. 83. 

“James B. Conant, The American High School Today. New York: McGniw-HuI 
Book Company, Inc., 1959, p. 49. 

’* American Educational Research Association, "Cumculum Planning and Develop- 
ment," RettcuJ of Educational Research, 30 Outie 2960), 234. 
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in fteocyfroo. .he 

of the discipline and of cognitive sty ^ncin^g learning from kinder- 

mgcuniculum development, anerf articulation fiom level to 

garten through tivelfth grade, ^ ^ retraininc of teachers in the severa 

Lei, and a Led tor the “'>“""1 ”^Stt 5 also dted a number ot 
cuiriculum areas.” On the other hani Kol^ ^^gaated the toUoiving 
reports on so-ealled 7^"^ into pnpds," to move 

limitations; they have tended to c _ades," to focus on single 

doiiTi "topics traditionally taug i down," to provide for poor 

sabjeets-planned generally from th erperimen- 

“te'Kh a, curriculum theory." “ 

CO.VSE™r,VE CtlBrnCObtlM p„Wic schools have 

Conservative proposals for Ganges “* follow; 

«>me from various sources. Some proposaU follow. 

That a statewide ystem of sihjects and fewer 

That preparation for teaching . .. ,„v,iects 

courses in education and nonaca course of study 

That ell students follow the same and lengthen the 

That the schools assign more homesvork, oe 
school day, week, and year , . ^ school be extended 

That the departmentalized organizauon of the g 

into the elementary school levels, for instance, teaching 

That academic subjects be taught at ej^ language in the sixth 

algebra in the eighth grade and requiring foreign gu g ^ 

or seventh grade , , . ^i^mhed and the “eight-four type o 

That the junior high school be 

organization be reinstated established 

That a national curriculum commi p.i j- ( such as social science or 

That organization of subjects into , f jych disaete subjects as 

general science) be abandoned in 

English, history, or cher^tty methods which pux- 

That modem methods be abando ^ usine the phonics approach to 

portedly produced better ^ . concept in reading and arith- 

reading and eliminating the rea 

metic nr “life adjustment education be 

That education for social developm 
eliminated from the school propn® 

"Julm Eotart., -Cumculm '’"STSlL^Lt^'SS 

tional ReseoTch, 36 (June 1966). Education Association, 

honal Rcseareh Association, a department ot me 

*' Roberts, p. 353. 
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Each prapcsal represents one or more of three posiUons on cerriculum 
development: a relem to the past, an empteis on intellectualism, and an 
adoption of European patterns of education. . . « -r - 

During an era when criticisms of education may be particularly rife, a 
new teacher may be ovenvhelmcd by what he reads and hea«. In order 
to place these criticisms in proper perspective, the beginning teacner 
nee^ to remember several things. First of all, criticisms arc not nw: 
people have always complained about their schools. Second, while a tew 
critics appear to be dishonest, most arc probably sincere. Some are mere y 
expressing genuine differences of opinion, a right they have in a democ- 
racy. Others, especially parents, may register dissatisfaction because ot 
misinformation about what the schools are doing. Finally, a school m 
which the people ha\-c a genuine interest and concern is more fortunate 
than one toward which the public has an attitude of apathy. 


COyCLVSlOSS CO.VCCfLVt.VC THE CO.VSERV AT/VE REVOUTTIOV 
Although a number of these conservatiw developments may be distu^ 
tag to professional educators, they arc not the chief cause of concern. The 
major issue is the tray in which curriculum change It taking place. 
Dangerous precedents are being set. 

In some cases lay advisory groups, some self-appointed and others ap- 
pointed by boards of education and state legislatures, are maUng policy 
recommendations related to the curriculum without sufficient consultation 
with professionally qualified people. E%Tn more disturbing is the fact that 
some of these groups represent minority pressure groups and not the 
’majority of the people. 

It is recognized that through its elected representatives society has a 
right by majority vote, based on investigation of all the relevant facts, 
to make decisions about the kind of schools dial arc desired and needed. 
It should also be recognized that teachers and other educators have the 
right and responsibility to provide authoritative information and opinions 
concerning policies they must eventually put into effect. However, p^* 
ticipation in policy making docs not give professional people alone the 
right to dictate educational policy. That would also be a form of anarchy- 

The viewpoint of llic authors is very well summarized in the minority 
opinions of four of the twenty-seven members of a citizens’ advisory com- 
mission, chosen by a joint committee of the California legislature to y 
the public education system. Their statement, which disagreed with t c 
final report, reads as follows: 

The undersigned disagree with the recommendations for mandatory stale testing 
and enactment of curricular requirements hy the legislature. Mandatory stale 
testing encourages uniformity and an emphasis on ctlucalional purx>oses that can 
be measured by objective tests, and it does not provide for the wide range o 
differences between and within local school systems. Ktandalory state testing w” 
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in tenns of high persona! atlainmcnl.* with college attendance “virtually 
a prerequisite of high attammenl.” He then climaxes his indictment with 
this conclusion: “Human dignity and toortft should be assessed only tn 
terms of those qualities of mind and spirit that are tcifhin the reach of 
every human being" (7-81). 

BALANCE IN THE CVMIICULVM 

As the cold war accelerated, with its emphasis on scientific development 
for military survival, there was growing concern about the maintenance of 
balance in the curriculum. C. P. Snow, British scientist and novelist, is 
convinced that “western society is increasingly being split into two polar 
groups — literary intellectuals and scientists.” “ 

Three areas of imbalance have been identified by Goodlad: 

First, program development in ihe social sciences, humanities (especially the 
arts), health, and physical education . . . does not compare in intensity or ac- 
complishment with what has already trampired in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, and biology, (second] many subjects that could be part of the curriculum 
are not included (for example, sodology, economics, political science, and psy- 
chology in the social science area], (and third) the piecemeal school curriculum 
produced by adopting several programs that have been prepared independently 
of each other (8il05-l(>6}. 

The 1964 extension of NDEA was a partial attempt to correct tiie first 
area of imbalance cited above. 

Attacking the root of the problem. Alexander and Michael stress the 
need “to find a content, possibly far removed from the time-honored 
disciplines, which makes more of a dent on the child who comes to school 
disinterested and unmotivated in subjects he perceives as frozen in a way 
of life that all too frequently is not for him." 

Achievement of balance in the curriculum becomes even more difficult 
in a period of national crisis. By appeals to fear and insecurity, alarmists 
can exert effective pressure for the hasty adoption of ill-advised programs, 
changes that are adopted without sufficient study and experimentation. 

Another problem is maintaining balance between academic subjects 
and practical courses. As has already been suggested, this has been per- 
sistent in the history of education and is especially acute at this time. 
Other problems of balance in the cuniculum are; 

Maintaining balance between the needs of die learner and tlie needs of 
society 

C. P. Snow, The Ttio Cultures and the Sc<en(i/ic itevo/ufion. New York; Cambridge 
University Press, 1961, p. 4. 

"William M Alexander and Lk^ S. Xlichaeb “Current Curriculum Developments: 
Problems and Prospects,” in New Curriculum Dei^fopmcnfs, Glcnys G. Unnih, ed. 
Wasbmgton, D.C ; Association lor Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1963, 

p. 101. 
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been extremely conservative if not reactionary, the schools have con- 
tinued to make progress tosvard curriculum improvement. 

EFFECTS OF CRITICIS.\f ON THE CORBICOLO.W 

Criticism may have a good or bad effect on curriculum development. 
Criticism that is severe and persistent, resulting in wlhdrasval of public 
support, can stifle new developments and impede progress. On (he other 
hand, continuous, critical evaluation of the school program destroys com- 
placency and encourages school administrators and their staffs to evalu- 
ate their curricula eontinuQusly and to make needed improvements. 

Some evidences of the overall effects of criticism on educational insti- 
tutions may be deduced from the experience of the junior high school 
For over a decade, the junior high school has been subjected to severe 
criticism- Despite proposals to abolish It and to return to the "eight-four 
type of organization, “the junior high school is found in 53 percent of the 
urban school s)*stems.“ Also during the period from 1948-1949 to 1958- 
1959, "junior high schools were established for the first time by 15.1 per- 
cent of the school districts, and were eliminated by 1.9 percent.’ *• 

DEVELOPMENTS IN TEACIHNC afET/tOOS 

During the last decade or so, improvements in teaching methods seem to 
be progressing toward more effective mass instruction and toward more 
provision for self-irutrvction. "nie first has been aided by developments in 
educational television (ETV); the second, by the use of programmed 
learning materials (via teaching machines and scrambled textbooks). 
Computer-assisled instruction (CAI) maybe even more of a breakthrough 
in the individualization of instiuction. Both mass instruction and self- 
instruction are featured in team teaching. AU of these developments are 
discussed ebewhere; hence they will receive no further consideration here. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CVRRlCULUSt CONTENT 

International tensions, a vast store of knowledge constantly increasing 
and changing, and recent tedmological advances have accelerated devel- 
opments in the content of certain subjects. 

Reforms now taking place in the curriculum spring from discrete sub- 
jects or disciplines, with emphasis placed on the "structure" and “methods 
of inquiry” peculiar to each, hfajar stress is placed on an understanding of 
basic concepts or principles rather than on the acquisition of specific 
facts or information. "At the same time, the new curriculum b a response 
to insights recently gained into human behavior and its development. 
Young people, even the very young, it is now realized, can be led induc- 
tively toward the ‘discovei 5 ^ of principles through the intuitive grasp of 

** Research Division, NEA, Rerearch BuQetin, 39 (May 1961), pp. 47-50. 
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patterns” (6xv).« Students are urged to think as scholars do m 
various disciplines. The curriculuin wodcer is urge 
uorUng, methods of the intellectval practitioner: the biologist the his- 
torian, the political scientist, for the significant processes of their crap, 
and the use of these processes in our classroom instruction 
New approaches to curriculum development do have their limitations, 
as pointed out in the following condusions by Sulkin. 

Emphasis on specific subject fields tends to separate them from each other. 
The^new apprMch works more easily with some disciplines dian others the 
natural sciences, for example, as against the social sciences ® * • 

Subject matter of greater quantity and complexity is pushed lower and lower 

"me «t"c™culum. no n,«ter howcnrefuUy developed Is not ptoof egalnst 
poo, dess inslnietion (sueh as cWlling stodenls on rales ot indncUye reasoning 
or Wlnmng too religiously a package ol course inatenal complete m ttseli) . 

Hie neWentrlctilmn . . may Ignore whatever relafomhip the dmmphne 
might have to the needs of society. 

Most improvements seem intended to benefit students p "g 5 
four-yeat coUeEe. r v 

Fmally. experimentaUon has had hllle to do with the 
curricuUs. In too many areas change has been adopted simply on the basu of 
assumptions about what needed to be done . . 

Widespread efforts to improve the content of science ^d 
rounes have been especially notesvordiy. A bnef discussion of the major 
projects follows: 

BiorncY The Biological Science CuJiicolom '•'1^ 

in 1958 by the American Instihite o( Biological Science (AIBS) TOe 
purpose of the study was to develop and evaluate new materials tor toe 
Metent "veisions” of the biological science course, for every 
from kindergarten tough graduate school. Laboratory eapcnmentaUou 
was organist i„ term, of “blocks,- each covering a 
1961-1962, some 400 schools were partidpaling in the 
intbook materials seemed loo difficult for slow I™™'". •>“' 
taiy programs were accepted with enthusiasm y ° ^ develnned. 

sW.its.Wr a fourth vLiou for low-abihty students was devcl^ei 
Another AIBS project has been the devebpment of a complete general 
biology course on films. 

chemistry Beginning in 1957, the Chemical Bond App^roach proj^ 
(CBA) was orgaSd by a team of teachers from high schools and col- 

" Sidney SuDcin, Introduction, in The ChaUenge *^{^^^g'quotatiOQ 

Entrance Eramination Boa^l. 1966. p. iv. This «d ^ 

pennission of Sidney SuOin. Senior Editor of Cfcengmg Tm.«. and 
^College Elnffance Eiumination Board. 

Sulkin^ pp. XY— xvii. 
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leges to develop a new course based on the concept of chemical bonds. 
Instructional materials have been developed, tried out in the classroom, 
evaluated, and revised a number of times. 

Participants in the Chemical Education Materials Study { CHEM ) have 
developed a textboolc, laboratory manual, and a number of films for a 
high school course in chemistry that uses an approach different from the 
one proposed by CBA. Stress is placed on laboratory work or an ex- 
perimental approach to the study of chemistry. Tryouts of the new ma- 
terial were first conducted in 196(X-1961, followed by revision of the 
textbook and laboratory manual and the development of a teacher’s guide. 

PHYSICS The Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC) %vasformedin 
1956 at the Massadiusetts Institute of Technology. The group has devel- 
oped a new high school physics course, complete with syllabus, textbook, 
manuals, films, and teachers’ guides. It was the purpose of the committee 
to prepare a course that would tell “a unified story” that extended from 
"the atom to the distant galaxies" to meet the needs of students who 
would pursue careers in sdence, as weU as of those who would not. 

MATHEMATICS Since 1952, the University of Illinois Committee on 
School Mathematics (UICSM), under the leadership of Max Beberman, 
has been redesigning mathematics courses for grades seven through 
twelve. They have been developing ne\v materiab and educating teachers 
in their use. 

The School Mathematics Study Croup (SMSG) began work in 1958 at 
Yale University to develop an improved program in mathematics for 
grades seven through tvs'elve. The group has been working on a number 
of projects: the development of units and textbooks to be used on a trial 
basis, preparation of a series of monographs to arouse more interest in 
mathematics among able students, and provision for assistance to teachers. 

CENEBAl. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCIENCE AKD MATHEMATICS PROJECTS Most 
of the projects to develop "new" mathematics and science courses have a 
few features that are more or less common to all of them. 

They are large-scale projects, involving nationwide study and experi- 
mentation. 

They use a team approach, involving research specialists, college profes- 
sors, and elementary and secondary school teachers. 

’They stress learning experiences that depend upon active inquiry or 
experimentation by students. 

’They stress more active student paitidpation. 

They stress concepts that will advance understanding. In mathematics, 
less emphasis is placed on computation and more on mathematical 
structure and concepts. In science, there is an effort to break away 
from laboratory exercises, passive observation of demonstrations, and 
memorization of classifications. 
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They are developing tests to than Ae studLfs 

ciples and their application in soiving^oo fe.acher 

ability to memorize facts and parrot them clas- 

They stress problem solving and application o P 

room. . , 

They are introducing concepts earlier in schooL 
They are engaging in continuous course revision. 

They are attempting to provide ntore^ntmu^ ,„d science for all 

They are stressing the importance of mathemati 
students. 

They are proposing different approa^es to P™ „ groups. 

They are experimenting with grouping, using handbooks guides. 

They are prLding assistance to teachers by rneans o^^d^oKs. gu 

pamphlets, films, tests, and — '“^^“/National sLnoe Fomt- 
They are receiving generous nnancial aid 
daiion and other foundations.^* 

OTiffiH DEVELOPMENTS IN COGENT w^s^en by many to 

phasius. and Klein. “The school curriculum by 1962 w« se j 

be approaching an imbalance, venation of a substanHal 

unable to identify and r^ort ’ gy 196$ the social sciences 

sort in the social sciences, English, and the ' / ly ^ decade before. 

were at the stage the ®®!®X*J'fitlds will take^is not clear, nor is 

What direction school cumcula m {« iust besinning.” ®“ 

it clear to the arts and the humanities wti^ foUowtog trends to the 
Sy 1965, Harrison and Solomon des S ‘M aevelop- 

davelopment of social “ «■= 

ment of sequential cumcula so that a y elimination of much 

concepts and skills introduced m previous y , t / fifth-grade. 

of J repeHUon in American history gen^fiy^^” 
oghth-grade, and eleventh-grade das ^ to students of the 

stndies-to-depth of selected tt^iesi ftl) readings, ease 

s»ial scientist’s methods of ™phasis on developing skills 

stadies, and primary sources; (f) n emphasis on 

of inductive thinking and cniical analyse;, ana t g) g _ J 
the affective as well as the mgniBve outcomes of mstrnehon. 

- iQfiii 1-.147' “Ouality Science for 

"Adapted from The School Hweio. 7 ( Secondary Schooi Prfncf- 

Secondary Schools.” Boltoin of the ^’«i“ri,^,^ebnments in Secondary School 
poU (NASSP), 44 (December ^9^^’ jggg) 1-^189. and American Educa- 

Mathematics,” BuUeHn of the ^’ASSP. 43 y " ^ Development," Hecfeio of 
aonal Research Association. ‘-CBmcoto ^ 

Educational Research, 30 (June 1960). 226-2-8, • _ Chong- 

“John I. Coodiad, with RenaU V« EducaUon. 

I.g Solool cntoilam. Nw To*; Tho FimJ for tho AO.m 
August. 1966. p. 21. 

“ Roberts, p. 356. 
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In maldng a 1965 progress report on Project Social Studies (launched 
by the USOE in 1963), Fenton and Good indicated four trends: “(a) 
emphasis on a study of the structure of die discipline; (b) emphasis on 
discovery and exploration, i.e., inductive teaching and learning; (c) 
attempts to integrate information from the several social sciences; and 
(d) emphasis on sequential learning." ** Two years later, Girault and Cox 
not only noted a continuation of some of the trends cited above but also 
reported such problems as the following: inadequate teacher preparation 
in some areas; a neglect of psydiology, anthropology, and cultural studies 
of Asia, Africa, and South America (aldiough there is a countertendency 
to add courses in world cultures and in the behavioral sciences); organiza- 
tion of the social science curriculum around separate subjects, vvith a 
corresponding neglect of the interdJsciplinaiy approach; and the develop- 
ment of curricula unrelated to the lives of the students.” 

Hogan indicates that in the development of cnirricnila in English an 
attempt is being made to define and delin^te more clearly the content 
of English; to set up priorities in teaching language, literature, and 
written composition; and to establish better coordination between lan- 
guage arts in the elementary and the secondary schools. English depart- 
ments in colleges and universities are belatedly beginning to recognize 
their responsibility for participation in teacher education (3:16-20). 
Coodlad believes that the “new" English will place more stress on in- 
ductive teaching, literature courses that are deep and analytical, and an 
interest in structural linguistics, generative grammar, and speech (8:76). 

Some of the problems still facing curriculum workers in English, ac- 
cording to Hogan, are as follows: failure to relate theory and research to 
schbol programs; duplication of inferior experiments; lack of attention to 
sequence and articulation; failure to determine what should be read at 
each grade level; and inconsistent criteria for evaluating compositions 

(3-23-24).« 

In summarizing trends in the development of foreign language pro- 
grams, Birkmaier cites widespread acceptance of the audio-lingual ap- 
proach, replacement of two-year language programs by sequences ranging 
from four to nine years, the development of a variety of audio-visual aids 
(sudi as the language laboratory) and materiab, and the teaching of 
other subjects in a foreign language (for example, “world affairs in 
Spanish and biology in German") (3 28-^2). 

Despite sponsorship by the federal government of the National Founda- 
tion in the Arts and the Humanities in Washington and the Arts and 
Humanities Program of the Office of Education, Coodlad points out that 

“ Roberts, p. 357. 

“ Emily S. Girault and C. Benjamin Cox, “Review of Research in Social Studies, 
1966,” Social Education, 31 (May 19CT). 389-391. 

** Roberts, p. 356. 
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te arte etai have a difficult atruggle «. eecure a signiScan. place In Ac 
regular school program (8:31). 

EDVCATIOS OF ACADEMICALLT TALENTED STUDENTS 

Recent years have wtnessed increj^g being made for diese 

academically talented youth- Some of the provisio g 

students include: , 

Acccferalfon-cnabling school, to 

taking more subjects each semester by 

example. . students in separate schools or 

ScgragoHou-placmg ^ Homogeneona gtou^ 

in separate sections of courses in th subiects is probably the 

iag, ™ the harts of achievement m „^i„g ahllitiea. 

most common procedure to proinding preatcr depth and 

Ennelimcnt—providing individualo p^^ students in one 

breadth to ^ted students in i^U suhgrouping 

class are academically talented, th 

vithin the classroom. m take advanced courses in 

lUponced Plocemoni— permitting stud courses, to re- 

high school and, on the basis o( era^atons over rom 
ccive credit or advanced placOTent * fciivilies and community 
Otliert— encouraging participation in s j jc„| study; and cs- 

service projects; making arrangements P ^ special 

cusing Students from certain requiremenu on the basis pec 

examinations. 

EDUCAnO.V OF D/s ADt’A>T AGED YOUTH 

CrtM-ing concern over the t^'^w educational, 

m two parallel movements-^ne po poverty and the civil 

Political concern has been reflected in ^e in a program of 

rights movemenL EducaHonal characteristics 

compensatory education for ^ rf tigptlasfoUowstusually 

of this group of children and aspiration, and 

retarded educalionally. low in self- . t>-nical school programs. 

controlled by external factors that arc im^ for *e disadvantaged tend 

According^ to Hunt. edu«tional p^ I- ^ 

to gu-e increasing * anj other avenues to adulthood, 

deficit, for proriding work expenence -icaminc sWlcs" (because 

for relating sdiool to life, using a themselves), and for placing 

disads-antaged children differ greatly a"'® g 
tnorc stress on the learning process. 

. ^r* 1 iTtrvml Pi v eratTw: Atlolfwenee. 

“American Educationa! nescarrii 45^73 

of Eduootioncl nctnircA. 30 (Octol^ 463-4.3- 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Many terms have been used to define the learning activities of the school 
that take place outside the classroom, such as extracuTricular, cocurricu- 
lar, extraclass, and student actioities. At present, the terni that seems to 
be gaining most widespread acceptance is student actioities.®® 

DEVELOPMENT OF STUDENT ACTIvrFIES 

Student activities have a long history, dating back at least as far as the 
schools of ancient Greece. The idea of self-government has been an espe- 
cially strong feature of the movement throughout its history. In this coun- 
try, the student activity movanent apparently passed “through three 
successive slates": a period of “hostility and opposition” by the faculty, 
a second stage of “passive acceptance,” and finally acceptance and en- 
couragement by school authorities.*’ Indeed, a number of these activities 
have now been incorporated In the class program with credit given for 
them. 

The student activity offerings today have assumed major proportions 
in terms of the number of activities included in the typical high school 
program. Almost every activity that might appeal to youth is included In 
such categories as athletics, publications, student government, speech and 
dramatics, musical activities, and clubs of every type and description. 

The phenomenal growth of the student activity program has been due 
to various factors. The movement probably began in ^e form of student 
protests against a dull classroom program. Recognition of the needs and 
interests of students on the part of school faculties no doubt gave impetus 
to the movement. Recognition of the importance of having students 
assume more responsibility for their own education was probably another 
stimulus. Efforts to build better bridges of cooperation and understanding 
between school and community further strengthened the role of student 
activities in the curriculum until, finally, the program was given more 
status by scheduling many activities within the school day and giving 
credit for them. 

VALUES OF STUDENT ACTiVlTIES 

A number of values of student activities have been implied — development 
of leadership, assumption of resprassibility for self-gox'emment, greater 
student interest in school, and improved public relations. Such activities 
also build school morale or develop school pride and spirit to an extent 
that probably would not be possible with a classroom program alone. 

** Roland C. Faunce. “Ertiacurncular Activities," Encyclopedia of Educational Be- 
search. 3d ed. New York: The Macnullan Company, I960, pp. 506-507. 

Faunce, pp. 507-508. 
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7.^ have heee h„po«ant 

in school. That participation ms ^ permanent records now include 
development is supported by the fact ttol ^ ^^nlovment or further 

reports of studentVicipa^^- 

schooling of students often attach siOT g™ 
in student activities as one criterion for success. 

PROBLEJIS OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

A number of problems are relate “ “^^S^MpSion by the 

is frequently by praper restrictions, but 

many. The first problem can be easi y I , . pai- 

the second is inore ^cult. A do not participate for at 

licipate come from low-income famil • Y „Qj,eY for student 

1 Jt hvo reasons. First of aU. they do not pins, letters. 

acti\itics are not always free. ^ A second factor is related 

trips— make participation prohibitive for ’ usually dominated 

to the class siucture of the school. School less privi- 

by shidents of pri^eged ™ 

leged socioeconomic groups are cnecii y 

social grounds.” , . ... ^vo aspects to this 

Another problem pertains to members 

problem; securing faculty '"P^"“ ^ 5 ^aent activities range all 

from exploitation. Faculty ' excessive enthusiasm for a par- 

the way from hostility or indiffraence t largely solsed it 

ticular activity. The problem of sponso p activities and were 

aU faculty mlbera Lognized Ae “t^me * >>' 

willing to do their part in over sponsoring or 

determined whether or not a teach , for proficicnej' and 

coaching some activity ri of'jponsors, it is now becoming 

experience in that area. As to exploit teachers to sponsor 

clrarly recxtgnizcd that it is “'^on extra pay for extra 

student activities os an overload- ^e me eg^P^^^ teaching 

work; others are being given cr^ Wr^is considered preferable.” 
schedule. The latter solution to the P™ organizations of secret 

Some other problems of stu^t ® oerformfng groups, excessive 

societies, exccssisc community demands on pertormmg ^ 
athleticism, and interruption of class aclivi es 

CWTERIA FOR SUCCESSFUL STUDE.VT ACTH ITIES 

It the stiulent activity pmgram is to pUy its proper role in the total cur- 
riculum. it must meet certain criteria: 
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Student acti\ities must contribute to the purposes of the sdiool. 

Student actinties must be well integrated willi the total ciirriculum. 
Student actirities must be carefully planned and well sponsored. 

Student activities must encourage participation by all students (allerial* 

ing scheduling difficulties, cost barriers, and social discrimination). 
Student actirides must be ex-aluated continuously. 

This chapter includes a condensed summary of the nature of the sec- 
ondary school curriculum and its historical dcs’elopment, problems and 
issues affecting curriculum revasion, and current trends in curricular reor- 
ganization. Because the classroom teacher is the one who ultimately deter- 
mines the nature and quality of educational ctpericnces, he is the l-c)' 
person in curriculum impros'cmcnt. In order to be an effective, intelligent 
participant in this vital role, be bas the difficult task of keeping up with 
nc.v developments, problems, and issues that affect, not only his own 
special fields of interest, but also the entire school program. 
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The videotape recorder enabler tupenison and teacheri to evaluate teaching pro- 
ceduret. It maij be stopped at any point for discussion Probably no improvement 
technique is more effective than the unique experience of a teacher actually seeing 
himself in action. This photograph b from the Proiect Interaction Analysb developed 
by George A. Leffs, Director of Research. Clark High School, Las Vegas (Nevada). 
(Print furnished by Sony Corporation of America, VTR Division.) 
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Schooling hai come a long uay from the “Marl llopUns anil the student on the 
log image. Today, an attractive funclional physical enctronment is assuming u more 
important place in the education of llu; nation’s youth This photo of the Coiington 
Junior High SJwol, Birmingham (Michigan), it<M by American School & 

University, BoWen/iemi Publishing Corpofoihn, New Vorfe. thin Siiiif/i, Architect. 
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EVALUATION TODAY; HOW BEST TO FACILITATE LEARNING 
The taslc of the teacher today is exceedingly more complex. He customarily 
faces larger classes of students who are much more divergent in abilities 
and interests. The “potential mule skinners*’ are in schools in greater num- 
bers and remain for a longer period of years. They prepare for a life in 
which there will be an absence of mules and an abundance of mechanical 
industrialization. American society itself is more complex. Students must 
be educated not only to direct effectively the forces of this industrializa- 
tion but also to participate effectively in the democratic process of govern- 
ment, to xmdentand it, and to appreciate it fully. 

Potential research scientists are also In the schools of today in greater 
numbers, In many high schools such students are mastering content for- 
merly taught only in college. Parents no longer can assist with assignments 
in science and mathematics because content in those fields has changed 
since they were in school. Science as well as technology is in a period of 
accelerated change. Teachers fee! the sense of urgency in the nation and 
are receptive to the call for excellence. 

Fortunately the technology of teaching also is moving forward. In addi- 
tion to standardized tests of achievement tools are being developed scien- 
tifically to measure intelligence, special aptitudes, basic skills, attitudes, 
and Interests. Even though these instruments still are far from perfect, 
they are extremely useful to teadiers In their study of learners. Additional 
innovations since 1900 include audio-visual materials, teaching machines, 
programmed learning, multilevel texts, teachers’ guides, and supple- 
mentary curriculum materials. Many changes in teaching technique and 
material have taken place, and under the stimulus of research, the tempo 
of change is increasing. Teaching is becoming an increasingly complex 
process in which measurement and evaluation are playing a greater role. 

The modem teacher is constantly challenged by the problem of select- 
ing, from the multitude of available instructional techniques and mate- 
rials, those best adapted to the learning peculiarities of his students and 
best suited to the instructional outcomes he seeks— outcomes that must be 
adjusted so as to command the best efforts of all his students. This is the 
stimulating challenge of present-day teaching. 

To meet this challenge, the teacher must study his class and his tech- 
niques as well as his subject ipatter. If he is to use the available tools 
and techniques most effectively to improve student achievement, he must 
determine Ae learning characteristics of his students and keep constantly 
informed of the quality of leaming resulting from daily instruction. In his 
study of student achievement, he is concerned with the attainment of a 
broad array of goals including knowledge, skills, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions. This very necessary part of successful teaching is broadly termed 
evaluation. 
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PURPOSES OF MEASVREMEm AND EVALDATIO.V 
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To what extent has the instruction been effective? All three questions 
require the teacher's careful attention because unbiased appraisal of 
student achievement is an important element in good teacher-student 
rapport and good school-community relations. Furthermore, accurate 
marks are essential to effective educational and vocational guidance. 
Similarly, critical self-evaluation by the teacher is important because it is 
basic to his improvement as an instructor. 

Thus it is apparent that problems of evaluation begin in the early steps 
of planning and continue to the final steps of reporting. Constant alertness 
to the principles and purposes of evaluation, combined with steady de- 
velopment of evaluative skills, therefore, must be recognized as essential 
elements in successful teaching. 

EVALUATION PRINCIPLES 

In the hands of the inexpert teacher, evaluation could be reduced to 
banen measurement and recording, whereas when used by a more pro- 
ficient teacher, the process has boundless potential for the improvement 
of learning and instruction. Beginning teachers will find it profitable to 
devote much time to development of the Imowledges and skills involved. 
The following section of this chapter is devoted to suggestions for those 
who desire to make fuU use of measurement and evaluation. 

BflOAD AND REALISTIC COALS 

The achievement of all important objectives of instruction should be 
evaluated. For example, in physical education the attainment of the ob- 
jectives of good health habits, correct safety habits, good sportsmanship, 
and active interest in healthful recreation should be evaluated in addition 
to the development of game skills and knowledge of rules. ^Vhen the in- 
structor learns all he can about the interests, needs, and abilities of his 
students, he can set more realistic goals for the class and for individuals. 
The modification of objectives so dial they may serve as a challenge, and 
at the same time be w-ithin the reach of a student, is a practice supported 
by research. The Encyclopedia of Educational Research points out the 
implications for teachers as follows: "the teacher needs to insure that the 
learner is not given tasks where he is expected to perform beyond his 
present capabilities . . . the student should be offered reasonable sub- 
goals.” * 

Teachers are rapidly recogjuzing the principle that goals which are un- 
realistic fail to motivate learning and are thus inadequate as bases for 
evaluation. 

* Melvin H Mart, “Motivation,” Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 3d ed. New 
Yorlc: The Macmillan Company, 1960, p. 896 
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teacher to compare scores of his class \vifli those of regional and national 
groups. Furthermore, the technical excellence of many published tests 
can serve to stimulate better test building on the part of the teacher. Wise 
use of published tests in diagnosis and prognosis as well as in ordinary 
achievement testing can be a benefit to both student and teacher. Pre- 
cautions to be obser'’ed are discussed in Chapter 19. 

6. Tests that can be scored objecti\-ely usually provide more reliable 
evidence of achievement than that provided by essay tests. On the other 
hand, there is some evidence to indicate that essay tests encourage better 
study habits and greater retention. Some authorities maintain that the 
essay test could be eliminated without loss. However, the present tendency 
seems to be to use essay tests to measure abilities to organize and interpret 
information, particularly in the subjects of English and social studies, and 
to use objective tests for other testing situations. Teachers should avoid 
the overuse of any single technique.* 

7. Any single test, observation, or other measurement reveals only 
a sample of the behavior of a student and should be interpreted with the 
knowledge that behaviors are subject to frequent change. Consequently, 
it should be recognized that any measurement may contain error attribut- 
able to variability in the behavior of the student as well as error irtherent 
in the measurement technique employed. Teachers should avoid placing 
great weight upon single measurements, particularly when the results 
Indicate l«ge deviations from the student’s general pattern of perform- 
ance.* Fortunately, the practice of passing or failing a shrdent on the basis 
of a single test is no longer a common occurrence. Important decisions are 
now based upon extensive accumulations of carefully collected evidence. 
DIAGNOSTIC ASFECTS OF EVALUATION 

It is the responsibiUty of the teacher not only to determine the level of 
achievement of his students as they enter a course of instruction and to 
formulate his plans and procedures to meet their needs, but also to find 
and remedy Ae weaknesses of those students who, as the instruction 
progresses, are not achieving up to their capacity. In the latter respon- 
sibility, diagnostic measures are invaluable. 

Published diagnostic instruments are concentrated chiefly in the sub- 
jects of arithmetio and reading. When appropriate published instruments 
are not available, usable substitutes can be constructed by the classroom 
teacher. Such tests differ from ordinary achievement tests in these re- 
spects: they cover a relatively small group of objectives (for example, the 
use of the comma, the fielding of ^ound balls, or the use of gestures in 
public speaking); several items or chances should be provided to cover 

* American Educational Research Association, Review of Educalionel Research, 29 
(February 1959), 43. 

* American Educational Research Association, p, 48. 
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Some teachers remember the days when their jobs depended upon the 
success with which their students took tests imposed by city, county, or 
state administrative boards. Under those conditions teachers were mo- 
tivated to cast aside ail other objectis’es and drill incessantly upon ques- 
tions that were most likely to be induded in the final test. Students failed 
or passed on the single basis of their final test score. All their prior work, 
successful or unsuccessful, was ignored. 

It is little wonder that some teachers still retain a dislike, if not a fear, 
of tests traceable to their erperience as students or teachers in that ty'pe 
of test program. Fortunatety such practices are now practically non- 
existent. However, teachers today can build up the same feelings of fear 
and tension in their own classrooms through overemphasis upon single 
tests or general misuse of measurement techniques. 

One of the writers recalls observing two inexperienced teachers who 
misused the motivational possibilities of tests. Disappointed in the level of 
understanding revealed in recitation, one told the class, “Unless you know 
your lesson better tomorrow, we will have a test.” The second teacher, 
unable to stop the talking that was going on during a test, warned, “If you 
do not quiet down at once, I will add items to tliis test.” These teachers 
obviously failed to understand the real purposes of evaluation. 

Tests should not be used as threats, not even to enforce standards of 
study or discipline. According to Marx the motivational use of tests should 
be based upon the research-founded principle of the “desirability of con- 
tinuous use of knowledge of results,”* not upon the highly questionable 
principle of fear as a motivator: “It is generally recognized that the 
deliberate use of fear as a motivator, or the use of punishment or threat of 
punishment with fear as an almost uruvoidable consequence, may have 
highly undesirable effects." * 

Tests, as well as other measurement instruments, should furnish the 
teacher and student with evidence of his successes and needs. This 
information should be shared with the student and serve as a guide to his 
further study. The preponderance of evidence indicates that measurement 
techniques employed in Uiis manner help to motivate better teacliing and 
better learning by clarifying goals, designating means, and stimulating 
action. 

Beginning teachers frequently ask whether tests should be announced 
or administered witliout announcement Which practice results in more 
study and learning? The answer appears to be “Announced tests.” If tests 
motivate prior study at all, a test Aat is a certainty should motivate more 
study than one that is only a possibility. Then any given number of 
announced tests should motivate more study than the same number of 
tests given without announcement. Furthermore, a well-known principle 

®Marx, p. 896. 

« Man, p 897. 
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schedule important tests so that th^ do not conflict with school activides 
or %vith tests in other classes. Students can also benefit from discussing 
d>e objectives to be measured and from constructing sample test items. 
Thus they can gain better understanding of the purposes and processes of 
evaluation. 

2. Study the results of measurement with each student so as to help 
him recognize his needs and successes. Students welcome tests used as 
guides. They are eager to get accurate information about their progress. 
Individual attention is appreciated. 

3. Avoid evaluation practices that students consider unfair. For ex- 
ample, students generally resent and fear surprise tests that deny them 
the opportunity to review. They dislike poorly timed tests which require 
such speed that they fail to do their best. Use of complex, "trick” questions 
and open posting of achievement marks also earn low ratings from 
students. 

4. Provide practice in new measurement techniques before using them 
to get evidence of achievement Students frequently lack confidence and 
become confused when corifronted wth imfamiliar techniques of measure- 
ment. This difficulty can be overcome through s>'stematic use of practice 
and instructional measures. 

5. Encourage students to evaluate themselves. Through the process of 
self -evaluation, students can gain a better understanding of their purposes 
in school. For many, the values of education then become more real, and 
their attitudes toward learning improve. 

THE PUBLIC RELATION’S ASPECT OF EVALUATION 
The maintenance of good public relations is an important problem in any 
large public enterprise, including the public schools. Much of the criticism 
of schools arises from lack of information (or from misinformation) con- 
cerning the purposes and processes of present-day American education. 
Teachers can contribute much toward improved understanding tluough a 
well-planned program of evaluation. Such a program would provide 
parents wth more adequate written reports and supplement them with 
personal contacts as much as possible. Reporting practices should be 
flexible so as to include timely special reports and conferences. Parents 
have every right to be kept informed of their child’s progress, particularly 
when problems appear to be developing. To confine reports to the regular 
card may be entirely inadequate. One may xvell imagine the reaction 
against teacher and school as well as the personal embarrassment of the 
family that arrived at school with their friends on commencement night 
only to find that their son was not atnoug those granted a diploma. The 
regular report was still being processed in the office. Meanwhile, the 
teacher had svrongly assumed that the boy would inform his parents of 
his failure to complete graduation requirements. Even in less dramatic 
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or quartile points of the class; by encoura^g students to compete with 
their own record rather than witfi individual classmates; and by includ- 
ing students in the planning as well as in other phases of evaluation. Stu- 
dents who participate in the selection of clearly defined goals are more 
lihcly to be interested in keeping track of their progress toward them. 

Self-evaluation on the part of a ebss as a whole can be facilitated by 
scheduling class discussions for that purpose. In these evaluation sessions, 
care must be taken to avoid individual comparisons. Neither commenda- 
tion nor censure of individual students should be permitted. Rather, 
emphasis should be placed upon development of group feeling. Use such 
questions as, How well have we progressed as a class? What have we 
done best? In what have we been least successful? How can we do better? 
\Vhat are reasonable new goals for the ebss? In some circumstances ebss 
evaluations can be further stimulated by centering discussions in graphical 
comparisons of class averages on standardized measures vvith local, state, 
or national norms for similar ebsses. In comparisons of this type it is im- 
portant to see that the results of discussion are constructive. In essence, 
evaluation of group progress by the group itself should be a natural part 
of teacher-student pbnning. 

Continuous self-evaluation on the part of the instructor is an essential 
element in successful teaching. Each day as he prepares to revise plans 
for the next day’s teaching, he should carefully review the effectiveness 
of the lessons Just completed. What seemed to be particularly successful? 
^Vhat could be improved? Could more effective methods and materials be 
employed? What changes might be appropriate the next time that par- 
ticular content is covered? How should the next day’s instruction be 
adapted to meet the special needs revealed? Answers to these questions 
should be written into daily plans. Memory alone cannot be trusted. 

Periodically each teacher should also searchingly appraise himself as 
a professional person. He should ask such questions as. Am I improving 
in professional knowledge and skill? \Vhat is the quality of my rapport 
with students? How well do I cooperate with my colleagues? Is my re- 
sponse to supervision adequate? In short, how am I doing and how can I 
improve as a member of the teaching profession? 

THE KEEPISC OF RECORDS 

Carefully maintained records are a necessary part of an evaluation pro- 
gram. No one can expect to commit to memory all the collected informa- 
tion pertinent to the evaluation of his students. If adequate information is 
to be available when needed, rather extensive records must be kept. As a 
minimum each teacher should maintain a class record book of test scores 
and other ratings of achievement that indicate the status of each student 
at designated points throughout the school year; a supplementary folder 
on selected students containing records of their abilities, interests, back- 
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THE APPnAISAL OF PF/lFOn.WAXCES AS’D mODUCTS 
In subjects such as speech, drama, phj'sical education, industrial arts, 
home economics, music, art, and business education, the dc^'clopmcnl of 
skills is a major objective. Conscf|uently, In these subjects tests designed 
to measure a student's ability to perform selected skills in controlled 
situations arc of particular importance. In such tests, correctness and 
speed of performance, as well as quality of the end product, arc usually 
taken into consideration. Examples of tests of performance in \aricd sub- 
jects might be basketball dribbling and goal shooting, sketching an artistic 
Bgurc, baking a cake, plajing a musical score, or dramatic acting. 

PCTFORMANCF. TESTS In the sclcclion of tasks for performance testing, 
teachers should consider only those that are realistic and directly re- 
lated to the most important objectives of U»e course. Tasks of minor 
importance, p-uticularly those Uiat arc time-consuming, should not be 
included. For example, the teacher of p^-sical education «ho wished to 
appraise student abiliu- to control a soccer ball soon found that it was 
far better to require students to dribble the ball through a 15-yard ob- 
stacle course than to have them dribhic for the full lOO-jard length of 
the field. Furthermore, problems that tost a student’s mental alertness 
or his luck rather than his skill In the subject should bo astiided. For in- 
stance, the malfunctions to be used in an automobile troubleshooting test 
in which time is a major criterion should be seleetwl so that tlieir discovery 
will be dependent upon efficient use of regular procedures nther than 
upon haphazard attacks or lucky gucsscs- 
It is generally considered that tasks for which partial scores can be 
assigned are more appropriate for a performance test than those which can 
be marked only pass or fail. Observable and significant differences in per- 
formance should be revealed in a full distribution of scores, not in just a 
dichotomous over-all rating. To accomplish this, a teacher can break the 
task into its necessary steps or elements and assign points or ratings to 
each. A further consideration is to keep the score assigned to perfect 
performance in each part in proper relation to the importance of that 
part in the whole task. With this type of scoring, the part scores have 
diagnostic value, and the total score is a valid appraisal of the total per- 
formance. For example, a published procedures checklist for a «t>od- 
working performance test desipred to measure ability to square x%x)od 
stock breaks the task into thirty-five check points. The final four points 
concerned with working the sfodc to thickness arc 5ho\vn in Table 16-1. 

In the organization of a performance test including several tasks using 
the same basic tools, instruments, or skills, it is sometimes possible to 
arrange the tasks in order of increasing difficulty. Much administration 
time can then be saved by testing students somewhat the xvay a psy- 
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of instruction. For example, a mediocre indiNidua! performance in an 
otherwise brilliant cast deserves a “D“ rating, even though the group elfect 
may be “A” or “B.” Likcxvisc, a star performer on a losing team in physical 
education may deserx'c an “A” rating even though the team rating is low. 
It IS doubly bad practice in physical education to assign automatically 
high grades to all members of winning teams and low grades to all mem- 
bers of losing groups. The team grade may misrepresent the achievement 
of physical education objcctix’es by the indisadual student and the practice 
teaches him that winning is more important than how well he played the 
game. 

BETTEn USE OF OBSERVATIONAL TECHNIQUES Obscrvafion foT llic purposc 
of evaluation can also be valuable in nontesting situations. For a long 
time teachers have been }udpng student achievement to a considerable 
extent on the basis of observation of daily work. N\Ticn used expertly, 
observational techniques can provide an accurate and continuous record 
of a student's daily progress. This use of observation has several ad- 
vantages over performance testing: 

1. Regular learning activity can proceed undisturbed. 

2. Information gained can be used immedbtely to guide instruction. In 
fact, rating and instruction are frequently carried on in the same 
class period. 

3. Students who tend to become tense in test situ.ilions can perform 
more normally because they are frequently unaware that tlicir perform- 
ance is being rated. 

4. Certain objectives cannot be evaluated in any other way, by either 
performance or written tests (for example, an intangible such as a 
student's appreciation of a good book). 

However, unless observation is xvell directed, specific, and recorded, it 
is of little use. Too many teachers gain only general impressions through 
observation. To use observation effectively as a basis for instruction and 
marking, teachers must be certain of xvhat to observe. 'Tliey must select 
appropriate sample behavior for observation and make a careful record 
of what they see. 

Observation should be an integral part of a well-planned evaluation 
program. It should be planned in rebtion to the objectives of the course 
and with full knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of other means 
of evaluation. Observation can be best employed to evaluate achievement 
that eludes evaluation by means of written tests. Such devices as check- 
lists, rating sheets, rating scales, and progress charts serve the double 
purpose of directing and recording ol^rvation. These devices can be 
constructed rather easily by the claMroom teacher. 

A rating sheet designed to measure students’ status in discussion and 
listening skills is illustrated in Table 16-2. The ratings indicate that Allan 
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Tchk 16-2. Sampk Haling Shell o( Dto«»on onJ LfcMing SKIl. 
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tended for use in periodic student teadier-supervisor conferences. The 
raUng may be made by tiie supervisor, by the student teachar as a 
guide to self-evaluation, or completed jointly in conference. The instru- 
ment would be called a rating sheet if die appropriate numbers were 
inserted in the blanks preceding each factor. The device would be a true 
rating scale if the entire scale were repeated after each factor, with^each 
rating marked along a line. The second arrangement would have the 
advantage of providhig a graphic representation. 

RATING OF STUDENT-TEAaiLVG PERFOR.MANCE 

FACTOa RATED 

Overall class rapport and control 

ESectiveness with individual problems of control 

OveraE planning and organization 

Daily planning 

— - ... Long-term planning 

Effectiveness with high achievers 

Effectiveness with average a<^evers 

— ESectiveness with losv achievers 

^ - Attention to motivation 

. I Use of varied methods and materiab 

Differentiation for individuals 

I ■ Evaluation techniques 

Attention to management details 
— Knowledge of subject taught 

■ ■ Slalls in wnting and speaking (including spelling and grammar) 

■ Personal qualities (including appearance, dependabiEty, and initi- 
ative] 

Professional attitude 

— Response to supervision 

Overall performance rating for the period considered 
— Overall rating of growth for the period considered 

0 2 4 6 8 10 12 

Very Very 

FaiEng weak Weak Average Strong strong Perfect 

N.A. — not attempted 
N.O. — not observed 

Another type of rating device is the progress chart It provides for the 
rating of skills developed in sequence throughout a unit or course. The 
sample Progress Chart in Beginning Swimming demonstrates an appE- 
cation of this technique. According to the chart, Joan Black has accom- 
pEshed four steps, Mary Adams has accomplished three steps, and Suzy 
Cox is tra ilin g with only two steps completed. Ratings or completion dates 
are frequently entered in the chart in place of the xs iEustrated. 
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little evidence that the completed exerdses are the independent work of 
the student. Furthermore, rating of learning exercises at times become a 
heavy burden on the teacher. Many devote far too much time to this 
work. For example, research has indicated that some mathematics teachers 
average two or more hours a day in scoring and recording learning 
exercises At the same time these teachers average less than one hour a 
day m lesson planning.^ 

It is recommended that whenever objective keys can be prepared, stu- 
dents be permitted to do their oxvn scoring and correcting. Students can 
also benefit from keeping progress (harts. Scoring should seldom be car- 
ried on as a group activity during class time. However, class discnissions 
arising from that activity are frequently beneficial. Occasional spot-check- 
ing of papers by the teacher is advisable. The time saved by following 
diese recommendations can well be devoted to careful analysis of the 
papers of those who are having difficulty. In general, the evaluation of 
learning exennses should make a major contribution to lesson planning 
but only a minor contribution to final marlong. 

THE APPRAISAL OF ATTITC/DES 

Checklists, rating sheets, scales, and progress charts are effective aids 
to the solution of a very difficult problem: the evaluation of attitudes. In 
addition to the help offered by the tools already discussed, much can be 
gained from the use of anecdotal records. 

ANECDOTAL RECORDS Anecdotal records are objective descriptive ac- 
counts of significant student behavior as observed and recorded by the 
teacher. Their purpose is to provide cumulative evidence basic to mort 
adequate evaluative judgments. Students frequently best reveal their 
true attitudes and status of social development tiirough their actions; thus 
an objective record of actions often yieli much more valid evidence than 
that obtained by means of recall or by use of written tests, scales, and 
inventories. To use anecdotal records to the best advantage, teachers 
should keep in mind that: 

1. Anecdotes should be obje(Aive. Interpretations and recommenda- 
tions, if any, should be distinctly separate from the factual account of 
what took place. 

2. Anecdotes should be selective. Limitations of time will force most 
teachers to record only incidents dial they believe to be significant in the 
development of the individual or in the understanding of that develop- 
ment (more extensive records may be required in special cases). 

3. Anecdotes should be brief. Record the essential facts of the incident 

^ J. R. Schunert, “TTie Association o£ Matbemahcal Adiievement with Ortain Factors 
Resident in the Teacher, in the Teaching in the PupJ, and in the School," The 
Joumat of Eiperimental Education, 19 (March 1931). 236. 
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1. The question should relate to an action that will inTOlve a whole class. 

2. The question should not be biased to farar or disfaTOr anyone. All 
students should has-e an equal opportunit)' to be selected. 

3 The action proposed in the question should be reaL It should be in 
agreement ssith the interests of the age group concerned and ssith the 
goals of instruction. 

4. The action proposed should be carried ouL Students are more lilcely 
to give valid responses when they know that action will follow. 

On the basis of these criteria the following items would be inappro- 
priate for use in sociometric study of a class; 

1. “The girls in diis class will choose their girls' league representative 
next week. \M)om do you think thej* should select?* (If any boy's are 
in the class, the first and second principles are violated. ) 

2. *Naine the persons you would like as neighbors in a nesv seating 
arrangement" (Unless it is clearly understood that their present 
neighbors could be selected, the second prindple is delated.) 

3. "If you were going on a trip to Mars tomorrow, whom would jxiu 
select as companions?" (This item violates the third and fourth prin- 
ciples.) 

4. “Name your five best friends.” (This items violates the first, third, and 
fourth principles. ) 

Several additional factors must be considered in the construction and 
administration of sodometric tests. First, research seems to indicate that 
items requiring Eve selections yield more useful and reliable data than 
items which require students to make fewer choices (10 148). Second, the 
vaL'dity of sociometiic data is improved when students are assured that 
their choices will be kept strictly confidential (Test papers should be 
folded and turned in directly to the teacber, not passed from student to 
student. Furthermore, all discussion of choices should be absolutely pro- 
hibited.) Third, tests should not be administered before students have had 
an opportunity to know every member of the class by name. Bias due to 
difficulties in spelling of names can be eliminated by listing all names on 
each test paper so that students need only to check their own names and 
mark their Voices. Recording of results Is also facilitated by this proce- 
dure. (See the Committee Preferences Blank.) Research indicates that 
when these principles and oonrideratians are satisfied, student responses 
to sociometric tests are informative and reliable (3.1321). 

Appropriate items for socaometric use could be similar to the following: 
1. Committees will soon be oi^nized for our next unit of instruc- 
tion. Name in order of preference five persons with whom you would like 
to work. If there should be any persons with whom you prefer not to work, 
name them also.” 
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2. -Name the five class memhcrs near whom yen would most lib to 
be seated. Present neighbors may be named if you 

3. -Name the Eve class members yon would P'*' ° 

mates in our next physical education activity, our m n,ost 

the teams in play^g ability, so select those noth IX' 

hie to play.- (Ais item probably still S 

abmiy. It Lid be useful in the organiration of 
well together, but it may fail to reveal vabd mformatio 

A suggested format tor “ te'fat''choicn His 

r„Sh£^s'=,"e nL WL IJU 

]k\ Johns and Sam Post, but has not ^ class should 

them. His one rejection is Carl Good, ^ch s sociometric 

Ell out a sindlar firm. The data obtained should be put mto a soctometn 

chart to facilitate interpretation. 

COMMiTTEE PREFERENCES BLANK (CONFIDENTIAL) 

To assist in the formation of committees for our next activity, please 


1. Place a check (/) in the blank before your name whom 

2. Place your code letter in the blanks before the Eve class memneis 

you would prefer to work. . number your first 

3. If you have distinct preferences ^ong your ■ 

choice"!,” your second choice “2. and so on. „___ niace an X through 

4. llyouwuulLhI«xtobeingooacomm«t«t'v.th.nyone,pl.ce.uA g 

the code letter before his or her name. • 


Code 

Naxic 

A. 

Mary Adams 

-3E_ B. 

Phil Brown 

C. 

Carol Cook 

- D. 

Della Dugan 

E. 

Faith Fan 

_ F. 

John Gan 

• 8- 

Carl Good 

UILH. 

Pete Hanson 

- F I. 

Jack Johns 

J. 

Amy Jones 

K. 

Ole Lyon 

L. 

Marta Moe 


Jane Nebb 

N. 

Bill Nort 


Sam Post 


ole- When you have finished luaildng your 

Stiss, fold your pai»n place i. on yom 

.tie. and continue with your worh. In con- 
ation of the feelings of your classmates, 
a not discuss your choices an^nc. 

our teacher will also keep aU eho.ees stircUy 

uifidentiah Each person will have at least 

ne or two of his choices in the group to 
,hich he is assigned. 
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soaocHARTS If the format illustrated in the Committee Preferences 
Blank is used, it is a simple matter to transfer the responses to a socio- 
chart. In fact, each column of dioices represents a corresponding column 
in the chart (Fig. 16-1). The chart can be made by cutting and pasting 
or by simply lining up each column and transferring its contents to the 
chart. 

When die choices made by eadi student have been entered in the verti- 
cal column headed by his letter code, die total number of choices received 
by each can be determined by counting the entries in the horizontal row 
following his name. Ibis total, known as die student’s “group status,” 
should then be entered in column I. Research reveals that little is gained 
by assigning different weights to dioices of different rank; merely count- 
ing the number of choices is adequate (10 64). Isolates and stars can 
be identified on the basis of column I entries. Examination of Figure 16-1 
reveals that Mary Adams has a social status score of 5, average when five 
selections are made. Pete Hanson and Jane Nebb, each having received 
eleven choices, are stars; Faith Farr and BiU Nort are neglectees; and, in 
addition, Bill Nort is an isolate. 

The number of times a student has been rejected should be recorded in 
Column II. In Figure 16*1 it can be seen that Carl, Amy, Jane, and Bill 
each have received one rejection. 
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should be sketched lightly in pencil at iWs stage because minor changes in 
position are likely to be necessary in step seven.) 

3. Circles to represent boys B, F, H, and O are placed in Quadrant 
according to the social status total of eadi. 

4. In the same manner town ^Is and town boys are placed in quadrants 
II and III respectively. 

5. Lines are drawn lightly between symbols to indicate the mutual 
choices recorded in Column III of Figure 16-1. For example, lines are 
d^a^vn from A to B, D, and M. 

6. Broken lines represent the reiections. 

7. Symbols are shifted and Rouped to reduce the number of crossed 
lines to a minimum. In this step care must be taken to maintain the cor- 
rect distance of each symbol from the center of the sociogram. The socio- 
gram is now completed. The problem of interpretation remains. 

Examination of the completed soctogram reveals an absence of mutual 
choices behveen to%vn girls and students of bodi sexes who travel by bus. 
However, restudy of the sociochatt (Figure 16-1) shows that seven 
choices were made between town girls and boys who commute by bus, but 
verifies almost complete cleavage between Uie Uvo groups of girls. 
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Fij. IM Saciepsm af cccm,im Ptprlun, 

0 Boy A Gift ” 

r. , bv the rebtionship of mutual rc- 

Fuitheraiore, that cleavage is ^ ^ gi,ls most selected in 

iection ivbich has been indicoled belweeD Uie b k 
tficir respective groups. hctivcen students recorded in 

On the other band, cleavages do no transported 

die odier quadrants. *'-'“XTonfm»roal choice a^ Eve 

by bus form a fairly close group; and q„adranU. 

or sis single choices span the three of the town 

The sociognim S^fonrth. It iS aUo cleat that tmvn 

boj-s but bolation and rejecUon N. g jj 

girls, ], L, and C, form a cfm.n but not ^do^^ ^ 

a fringcr or neglcctcc. Finally, stars . leader is revealed in G, 

^ter'circle, aSd an S In fact, he 

the only student having „„ grips of the ebss. 

could be the Icey to improved rcbtions among an b t 

.™u Teachers siho use sociometnc data 

CSC or soaoMcnuc a loiv.status student in 

to guide the formation ■>’ |™”I” ' he lias selected. (Top 

ca* group and then add one m ^ 

priority should be given to bis mutua 
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his first and second choices if he has ranked his selections.) Addition^ 
persons selected by two or more members of the group are then added 
to bring the group to desired size. Care should be taken to avoid assigning 
rejectees and their rejectors to the same poup. Also, the assignment of 
t\vo isolates to the same group should be avoided if possible (10:238). 

When a teacher decides to reduce or eliminate cleavages and cliques, 
he may find it helpful to use sociometric grouping that places members 
of Uvo or more cliques on the same committee. It is considered good 
practice to keep at least two persons from a clique together because the 
basic policy is to erpand groups rather than to explode them, although 
the latter technique maybe effective in special circumstances (10 239). 

Of course, teachers must take all available evidence, and not merely 
sociometric data into consideration whenever they form sociometnc 
groups For example, students known to be noisy and disruptive when 
together would not be assigned to the same group even though they 
might %vish it. 

It is also true that teacher action with respect to isolates, neglectees, 
and rejectees should not be based on sociomeliy alone. The sociogram 
serves only to draw the teadier s attention to possible problems that might 
be investigated more fully through use of observation and case study. 
Soclometry Is useful but it is not a panacea. For example, many stu- 
dents of low social status are adequately adjusted and satisfactory in 
achievement. These individuals can be given minor social assistance by 
the classroom teacher. However, a few others may be seriously malad- 
justed and in need of the services of guidance personnel. Obviously, class- 
room teachers are not expected to handle all cases alone. Their responsi- 
bility is to learn to distingubh one type of case from another and to 
know when to refer students to speciahsts. 

Finally, teachers should keep in mind that research shows that students 
identified as stars tend to be elected to leadership roles (10301). It fol- 
lows, then, that teachers would do well to give stars minor leadership 
training in the classroom. Assignments such as group chairman or class 
monitor, when accompanied by instruction in the responsibilities of those 
offices, have been found to be beneficial. 

HELiABiuTY AND VALTOTTY OF sodoMETBY Two qucstions somctimes 
asked are, Isn t sociometry intended for use only in the elementary grades? 
and What faith can one have in sociometiic results in the high school? 
Research involving use of sociometry in high schools, in the military, in 
industry, and in hospitals shows that there is a strong tendency for groups 
to retain quite similar sociometric ratings over a period of several weeks 
or months. Individual choices may change, but the social status of an in- 
dividual remains fairly constant unless planned steps are taken to bring 
about a change. In addition, research at all levels has shown that high- 
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choice MMdanls are clearly superior K. 

''r’s’ocioorerry .o he -"^^ 0 ^ 1 " 

proved to be a useful and valuable addi 
of the modem teacher. 
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CHAPTER 17 I Teacher -Built Tests 


Ev^ teacher needs to taow hosv to 

upon research indicate that, ™ of test usage varies from 
approtimately once each week. The , "pother. For example, one 

teacher to teacher and from one sub) 

study found that in physical cducaUon „.liereas at the other ex- 

least frequently, approximately once e average of 

treme classes in mathematics and Law ^ ^ regularly 

almost tix-ice each week. Only a ^nsSucted^- the 

used in the classroom are .eachers will Bnd it to their 

teacher himself. Therefore, it is *PP*.!^ 

advantage to develop skill in test buu g* , . ^ „.ill be dis- 

In this chuptc, the steps in •‘'”tSrrrL»i^g “»• 

cussed. incluLg: planning tests, building .Icms, organ b 
and improving the items for further use. 


PL.\NNING TESTS , . 

Test consunction, lihe other inrportant elects 

■crjuircs careful planning. A »ece^ry»”""P“' 

the contemplated test clearly in mind. 

CLAJlJFri.VG THE rURPOSE 
How arc the results to be 

procedure be employed. Clwly i > constructed and tends to 

l«t scPh-cs to determine the kind of test to «e 

eliminate test that arc useless. jq further instruction, items 

For example, if a test is to pvc direction to tu 
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thal reduce chance success to a mininium are to be preferred. It is 
particularly important in individual diagnosis that items having a hig 
guessing factor be avoided. In diagnostic tests, for instance, it is better to 
use completion items than alternate responses, On the average, half 
of the students who guess on a true-false item will choose the right anssver, 
making effective diagnosis impossible on the basis of responses to indi- 
vidual items. On the other hand, in tests to be used for marking purposes, 
the total score is important and chance response to individual items is not 
critical. Consequently, a greater variety of item types can be used effec- 
tively 

In addition to limiting the tjqie of items to be employed, other factors, 
such as test content and test length, Nvill also vary according to the pur- 
pose the instrument is to serve. Thus, definition of purpose sets the stage 
for the next steps in test planning. 

It should be emphasized that no test should be given merely to satisfy 
an arbitrary time schedule. The beginning teacher who tests her class 
every Friday fails to comprehend the reasons for testing. Tests are given 
to serve specific purposes in teaching. To lest effectively, teachers need to 
determine them clearly and completely before test building begins. 

IDENTiniNG BEHAVIORS TO BE MEASVBED 

After the purpose has been clarified, the next step is to determine what 
to include in the test. Assuming that the test is to measure achievement 
at the conclusion of a unit of instruction, this step is best accomplished 
by examining the objectives and content of the unit. W'hat learning out- 
comes are expected at the grade level taught? How are students who have 
achieved an objective distinguishable from students who have not? In 
order to reveal what students have achieved in desired knowledges, skills, 
and attitudes, many teachers find that at this stage test construction is 
facilitated by phrasing course objectives so as to desenbe exactly what 
students are expected to be able to do. Such statements are called be- 
havioral objectives. 

To be more explicit, some content topics, such as “understanding de- 
mocracy,” are tau^t at several grade lex-els. At each grade the topic is 
the same, but the behaviors sought are different. Sample behavioral ob- 
jectives concerning one element of democratic understandings are listed 
in Table 17-1 for various grade levels. Study of tlus table will reveal that 
the behavior expected in the lower grades is “attentive listening to tradi- 
tional stories.” At the eleventh-grade level students are expected to be able 
to “identify and interpret the outstanding contributions of an extensive 
list of American leaders, and to ^ve particular attention to the social, 
political, military, and economic circumstances from which their contribu- 
tions arose.” Comparable behaviors expected at the eighth grade and in 
college are also included in the table. Suggested evaluation techniques 
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Tabk n-1. IJIusIriifion of Behavioral Otirelira for 
Ore ConJcnl Topic Toogiit at Vorioiu Scliool tcocK 


BElIANIOn EXPECTED 


E\rALUATION 

TECHNTQUE 


Most students will be able to. 


Lower 

grades 

Ei^th 

grade 

Ele\'enlh 

grade 


College 


Graduate 

school 


Listen atlentis-ely to tmtiilionol stories ot 
American heroes 

Itecognize the outstanding contribotions of a 
selected list of American heroes 
Identify and interpret the outstanding jot- 
tnbutions ot an extensive hst 
leaders, and reUte their oontrdrutos to 
the social, political, military, and economic 
development of this nation 
Interpret and evaluate the contribuHons of 
Arieriean leaders svhile giving attenbon to 

the philosophical beliefs of each 

Evaluate the contributions to den^a^ ol 
speciSo American leadets, and ^tiirit 
a^compare them svith the ^tritobons 
of Important leaders of other Ideologies o 
the world scene 


Objective test 

Objective and essay 
tests; ratings of 
group svork and 
projects 

Objective and essay 
tests; term papers 

Research papers, es- 
say tests, and cb* 
jective tests 


»• h-ai In i>ip nVbt-hand column of the 
appropriate for each objective are listed in e 

Objectives to guide testing should E^ghd. class 

ha, lor is observable. For example, rather ^im smmS r,pp„^atiob ot 
obiective as The students develop ® ^di„g of each 

gt»d literature,- it xvould be better to say, -Ibc votolaiy h 

student will increase in volume and quahly . .jpr (hat Is worthy 

ftit schcxil year.- n.e eai 

but not obsen-ablc. The behasior described in tn 

^ obserr ed, recorded, and es-alualcd. describe the 

LiVevrise. when objectives have ^ y objective should be 

development of an understanding or do when he 

;rtlat«l so ns ,0 describe wlm. the "F^'example, the ob- 

developed that understanding or toowfc^ 

^.ve To develop an „ jap, q.,, 

Sutes- should be reslatcd a. “ 5,,;, „vb words- or -Stu- 

of tlie Constitution of U>e United States in 
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dents will be able to identify wbicb aitude of tie Constitution applies to 
selected circumstances.” The fint statement does not clarify tire level o 
behavior expected, whereas the second and third statements lead naturally 
to test items that can measure the behavior described. 

Some experienced teachers prefer to base dieir tests on outlines of sub- 
ject matter. However, this practice is recommended only when the teacher 
is thoroughly familiar with the behawors to be expected at a given grade. 
Beginning teachers should always use behavioral objectives to guide both 
instruction and evaluation. 

TEST LENCTH 

A test ordinarily must be built to fit into a given instructional period. 
Many beginning teachers find it difficult to estimate the amount of time 
high school students will require to complete a test. Some overestimate 
the time needed and find that a test planned for thirty minutes is com- 
pleted in fifteen, leaving an awkward void in the day’s lesson. However, 
the more usual error is that of undereslimaling the time required. Tests 
planned for forty minutes or less frequently are still in progress when the 
bell rings for the next period. The teacher then faces the necessity of col- 
lecting the tests before the students are through (a practice that students 
dislike) or encroaching upon the time allocated to other classes— a practice 
that arouses the ire of hoth students and colleagues. 

These situations can be avoided by more careful planning. Although the 
optimum time allocation for any given test can be determined accurately 
only after the test has been administered, a rough estimate of one minute 
per Item requiring interpretation or application and a half minute per 
item concerning factual information will be a guideline suitable for many 
high school classes. Of course, problem items (common in mathematics 
and science) and essay questions (more frequently used in the social 
sciences ) will require more testing time. 

In any event, teachers must keep in mind diat their students will differ 
greatly in the speed with which they can successfully complete a test. A 
test easily finished in fifteen minutes by some students may be a difficult 
twenty- or twenty-five-minute job for odiers. ’Therefore, estimates of test- 
ing time requirements should be flexible and take into account the needs 
of the class. Lesson plans for days on which tests are given should include 
specific suggestions for profitable use of the entire time by all students. 
Those who complete tests early should be advised to proceed on quiet 
indisidual projects while the slower students are finishing. 

PROPORTtO.VATE CO.VTE.YT 

After the unit objectives and content have been outlined in some detail, 
it uill become obvious that limitations of time xvill not permit inclusion of 
test questions on everything that has been taught It then becomes neces- 
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wha. -P- f 

share of the total test should be de topics of 

topics of a unit should receive greatCT ^velg relative importance of 
leLr taportance. H it is diffi^U to ^ay be achieved 

the various topics to be tested, a path received. Then, be- 

by noting the relative amount of tead^g greatly compli- 

case asigning different values to ^i^atio? =1 ^gbU-g 

cates scoring and because it is recommended that the 

isbeyondthesVillQfmostbegmnmgt ij jn direct proportion to the 

number of items covering any gi^ would be allo- 

relative importance of the topic. For examp ^ tested by 

rated to a topic that is considered twice proper- 

two items. Admittedly this procedure “b'” NevJtheless, the 

tionate weighting of d,e classroom teacher, 

procedure is recommended as most pra 

types of items to be used tf-mate 

The items commonly used in '^shorT Mswe?, essay, 

response, multiple choice, weabiesses, which 

and situation. Each type has its peculiar , » characteristics 

should be taVen into consideration in test p Iwapier.) The first five 
are fully discussed in a foUo^ving $^>0" o However, the scoring 

listed are frequently the' scorers personal feelings or 

of only the first three Is fully free from correct 

prejudices. In truly objective items, up of the first 

answer, regardless of who does the sw g- ^ jnachine. The scor- 

three types can be scored directly ^ somewhat less objective in 

•ng of completion questions and pro partial credit. The 

fiiat alternative responses may be ac«p a planned test is to 

scoring of essay items is least objective 0 f„Uv objective items only 

he scored by someone other than the teac , 

should be used. , , , y,_ r„rther covemed by two 

The selection of item types for a t«l s ^nditions under which the test 
factors; the purpose of the test and t and instructional tests 

is to be administered. The fact , t^altcmate-rcsponse types has 

^mpletion-typc items are to administration conditions 

been mentioned previously in this coop • classroom is over- 
should be fully considered in test pl^ S' tested, it may be 

crowded or if more than one class secU<m Tcaclicrs 

advisable for a teacher to prepare students may copy 

must be realistic and face the ' vercrowded rooms or wlien in- 

answers when objective tests arc used m o . jest in an earlier 

lomuUon is uvdlabfc from studeuK wbo ha' « to>-™ 
period. 
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Construct items to measure stated 
objectives 
Develop test plans 
Organize a test to fit a given test 
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T..p,epa„«o„ or “n'rof— — 

eliminate, copying. Equivalent forms o . jt- order of the choices. 

™ be con, Seed easily by merely °„„„ss: 

For esample, the tollowing items have diBeient 


FORM I 

1. Who discovered the Pacific Ocean; 

A. Magellan 

B. Balboa 

C. Columbus 

D. Cortez 


FORM n 

«T,o discovered the PaclBc Ocean? 

A. Cortez 

B. Columbus 

C. Balboa 

D. Magellan 


u. Coonez 

It has been found that essay items of being 

of the students. Essay items, however, . ^lose in a later one. 

easily handed on by students in . -vrtlabilitv of adequate 

The selection of items is also h^made it much 

duplication facilities. Wide adoption of pUssroom. The older medi- 

easier to prepare objective tests for use m jjrtatine the items to the 
0^ of svriting the tests on the methods of test presentation 

class are now outmoded. At best these old in copying ques- 

were uneconomical. Too much class time ^ Joud 

tions from the board or in waiting *<>' 7 .. available, teachers 
by the teacher. When test can use effectively. Con- 

Ke seriously limited in the kinds of tes ^ efficient to use when 

cisely stated problems and essay it«nw chalkboard. (Tests are 

it is necessary to dictate a test or to ^wtc i except in the case 

to be presented orally to the class only as a lost resort, ex p 
of spelling, shorthand, or the 'jj several types of 

Opinions differ concerning the advi ^ ^ 

items in a test or restricting the lest to a sing^V^ ^ ^ point out 
Arguments favoring the use of only infusion sometimes 

that a truer score can be obtained by e The use of a variety 

d^ eloped by changing the kind of res^^^ ^ not only 

of types with clear directions and samp ^ lU Ijest 

adds interest to the test but makes it possi , , the relative 

advantage. Table 17-3 indicate the recommended use 
objectivity of various types of items. 


building test items , 

w, • *.Ttrpmelv time-consunung task. 

The building of good test items is ^ ^-..jrter it a successfol day 
Highly trained professional test buil ers three unique items that 

"hen they have constructed one, or pe p ^hlished test. Teachers 
eventually meet the rigorous ® of classroom tests, but 

eannot devote comparable time to die 
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Table 17-3. UseandObjecthnlyofVariotisItem Types 


STUDENT BEHAVIOB MOST ArPROPRLillX OBJECm’ITY 

TO BE MEASURED ITEM TYPES OF SCORING 


Ability to exerase judgment, rec€>g- 1. Alternate response 1-3. Usually 

nize relationships, and make as- 2 Multiple choice most 

sociations 3. Matching objective 

Ability to recall information and solve 4. Completion 4-5. Usually 

problems S. Short answer fairly 

objective 

Ability to organize recalled informa- 6. Essay 6. Usually 

tion and express judgment mean- least 

ingfully objective 

Ability to interpret data, apply learn- 7. Situation 7. Same as 

ing, think aitically, and reason basic typos 

logically (1-6) 


tiey must recognize that tests built in a few hours usually are much In 
need of improvement. Time, however. Is only one element in successful 
test construction. To build useful test items, a teadier must have knowl- 
edge of course objectives and course content, loiowledge of item-cOT- 
stiuction principles, time to practice construction skills, and ideas for 
item content. 

SOtiRCES OF IDEAS FOR ITEAfS 

The time to start test construction comes much earlier than most be- 
ginning teachers realize. Many of the ideas for test items should evolve in 
connection with lesson planning. At the time that teachers plan their 
lessons, the important objectives are clearly in mind. Consequently, at that 
time ideas for related test questions are much easier to develop than 
later on when the particulars of any single day’s lesson have been for- 
gotten. These ideas should be catalogued, preferably on separate cards, 
and filed so tiiat they are available when needed. Item ideas in physical 
education might be statements like flie following: 

]. Matching item concerning the position of players on a softball dia- 
mond in given play situations. 

2. True-false item ab^t the infield fly rule. 

3. Multiple-choice item conceming dioice of plays in a given game 
situation. 

A rich source of ideas for test items is the written work of students. An 
equally important source is student behavior. Common errors should be 
recorded for use when item ideas are needed. 
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Another exceUenUvay to very useW dis- 

completion items. The erroneous * „,«.«ttons. 

tracters in later multiple-choice or ma “S through examination of 
Some useful ideas for items may subject. However, these 

textbooks, courses of study, and tests particular class than 

sources are likely to yield I Js Aonld the course 

the sources discussed above. Under who use their textbook 

textbook be substituted for the test p n. , j-f-jior tests. If it^nis are 

in beu of a test plan are very likely to ^ jj ^ it is almost in- 
based solely on ideas noted while paging of questions con- 

evitable Jt the resulting test rvffl be n 
Mitiing unusual facts that may have little or no 
course ohjectives. he filed so that they are 

Item ideas, like fully Ived the problem by recording 

readily available. Many teachers hav gj^ in boxes classi- 

ideas and items on separate cards and P ^ nf each item, deter- 
Bed by unit objectives. A record of the cHcc^«« 
mined after its use, can also be kept on 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ITEM CONSTRUCTION ,bnroucblv 

should become thorougniy 
Before starting to build test , . construction listed belo%v. 

acquainted with the general pnnciples ol 

STATisc ITEMS OXARLY In ordcT lo do this. ,s»p,.Hmes 

. . level. Teachers sometimes 

I. Use vocabulary suitable to the $ u iust beginning to develop 

fail to realize that many high school stu cn are likely to transfer 

technical vocabularies. Beginning tcac cts F j . , school class- 

lieir collegiate vocabulary almost unchanged to b 

rrmrev V 4 ..pmx-fvssarilv 


iieir coucgiate vocanuiaiy — — 

«imnlex and unnecessarily 
2. Avoid the use of figurative, am lammagc items. Elim- 

lurliMvc vxprerriom. Ure specific aurl <i««t togu g 
'nale unnecessary words. • •'-* ‘ 


Huautauve expressions. 9^^'- — 

inale unnecessary words. , in the most promi- 

3. Avoid trick questions. Place enUCT . jn^alion is hidden in minor 

nent part of tlie sentence. AVhen essen a , alertness and reading 

clauses or complex phrases, t^ studen of the course ob- 

ability are measured rather than ihcir 

'T?- u rarticotoly avoid double negalivcv and 

4. Be grammatically correct. / 

inconsistent constructions. WTicn they must be used, draw 

5. Use negative statements sparing y- through use of special 

Ihe students’ attention to the n*^**]^ ^ to be used, group them 

direction or underlining. If 

together, preferably at U.c end of the t^ complete, and concise. 

^ Directions for taking the test siiou 
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All directions should be included in the lest so that, once the test is started, 
interruptions for further directions from the test administrator become 
unnecessary. 

ELTMiNATTNC CLUES Items should be stated so that achievement is 
measured rather than student ability to draw clues from the form or 
language of the item. Specifically: 

1. Avoid using certain words suth as “no," “none,” and “all" in such a 
manner as to determine specifically the anssver desired. (See the discus- 
sion of true-false items for examples.) 

2. Avoid maVdng the longest answer consistently the best answer. (See 
the discussion of multiple-choice items for examples.) 

ES-couHACiNG GOOD STUDY HABITS To accomplish this end: 

1. Avoid asking for the mere reproduction or completion of statements 
taken directly from class discussions or from assigned readings. Such 
items can be answered on the basis of memorization without any knowl- 
edge of meaning. Tests should measure ability to understand, to apply, 
and to interpret rather than mere ability to memorize by rote. 

2. Avoid use of stereotyped phraseology (except in distracters) for the 
reasons just cited. 

STATiNC ITEMS FOR oBjEcmx SCORING The final score on a test should 
depend as little as possible on interpretaUons pecubar to the scorer. 

1. Avoid use of recall and recognition items that unintentionally Iwd 
to debatably equivalent answers. 

2. Essay questions should be carefully stated and keyed so that scoring 
can be as objective as possible. 

BUILDING ALTERSATE RESrONSE ITEAIS 

Alternate-response items are statements or questions which require that 
the student select one of tivo possible answers. The most common form is 
true-false, although yes-no, right-wrong, and completion forms are also 
widely used. 

Examples: 

T F 1. Nixon was elected pr«ident in 1963. 

Yes No 2. Was Edison the inventor of the telephone? 

Right Wrong 3. The square root of 61 is 6. 

4. Joan (lent, borrowed) her book to me. 

The cluster true-false form is an adaptation of the original true-false 
t>-pe. 

Example: 

If a painted cube 3 inches on an edge is sawed into 1-inch cubes, then of 
the 1-inch cubes 
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T F 1. four \\i\l be painted on one side. 

T F 2. six will be painted on tNW sides. 

T F 3. cichl will be painted on three sides. 

T F 4. none will be painted on four sides. 

T F 5. none will be entirely unpainted. 

Another edified ho.cfa.se ^d" P-f t 

Statements by substituting wordi or p characteristics of corn- 

original statements. This form has ^ . . . reliability than the ordi- 
pletion items. It has been found to have h g 
nary true-false form. 

Eiample.- 

Monday 1. Labor Day comes on a Sunday- T„«dav 

2. I„ft„UnLs.a,es.na.l5S5urectmnsaroheldonaT;^ 

casv to construct and are 
Allematcresponse items are co„,ent is possible 

Monondcal of testing time. A unde samp g However, these ad- 

in minimum time through use of thU QT® ° disadvantages: eocour- 
santages are largely -nterb"^ Si'ScTatiol negaUve 
agement of memorization of „„„,iabUitv due to the compara- 

learning effect of false statements; and unw JY _ . ^he greatest 
lively large possibility of guessing effectiveness in diagnosis 

wealmesses of this type of item are unusual factual con- 

and the tendency to overemphasize kno g one of the most 

tent. Nevertheless the altemate-re^iwe Snedfic suggestions 

frequenUy used item forms in educabonal testing, ipeeme gg 
for its construrtion follow. 

ximrayr ^<»^ders automatically assume 
Avoroixc HIDDEN FALSE PHRASES Many r 
that all qualifying phrases are true. 

Poor: 1. Califondo. .vbicb in are, is ihn ® " 

the United States, has its caprlal at Sacrarnento ^ 


1. California is the Bid. larsest state in U.e Urnted^Stales 


Improfcd; 

2 The capital of California is Sacramento. 2. T F 

. .tatement of reason, the false part, d 
STRUCTURING THE SENTENCE ID 3 StMCm 

>«y, should follow the .void ■because," 

Poo,.. Amsbicftmtoff^hsmore^rmacuW^^^^^^^ 

because r”'" ^lan a cubic loot of svater 

^-^:S:*^iuvolumewhenittos. 

ATomiNc USAGE CLUES Avoid J^lfhas been found 

ttatements more frequenUy than in false statements, it 
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that many teachers inadvertently provide clues to the truth or falsity of 
items by using such words as "none” "never,” “all,” “no,” and “always 
predominantly in false statements just as they use words like “may, 
“most,” "some," “often,” and “generally" predominantly in true state- 
ments. Before making the final draft of a test, teachers should check to see 
that these words are used about equally in both true and false items. 
Research has also sho^vn that in the tests of many teachers, items includ- 
ing specific citations or enumerations as well as items more than twenty 
words in length are usually true ( 12.240 ) . These clues, too, can be avoided. 


AVOIDINC AMBIGUOUS AKD QUAUTATIVE EXPRESSIONS 

1. In 1960 the population of St Paul was quite large. 

T F 

1. In 1960 the population o£ SL Paul exceeded 600,000. 
T F 

2. Boys usually can run faster than girls. T F 

2. Ten-year-old Ix^s usually can run faster than girl* 

of the same age. T F 

AVOIDING STATEMENTS TAKEN DIRECTI.Y FROM TEXTBOOKS Use of text- 
book quotes in tests encourages students to squander their study time 
on educationally sterile rote memorization. 

AVOIDtNC STATEMENTS TlUT MAT BE EmSR TBUE OR FALSE TfUe-false 
statements that are not absolutely true or absolutely false pose an un- 
reasonable problem to the student. He is forced to guess what degree of 
^th or falsity Nvill be tolerated by the teacher. There is danger that the 
best students will miss these Items merely because they know of ua- 
usual exertions that the scorer has overlooked or considered inconse- 
quential. The same items are answered easily by students wth less in- 
formation. 


Poor; 

Improved: 

Poor; 

Jmprooed: 


Foor; There are 365 days in a year. T F 

Improved; An ordinary calendar year contains 365 days. T F 

^e first statement could be scored as true, but some students would mark 
1 e cause they possessed infonnation concerning such exceptions 
^eap year, solar year, tropical year, lunar year, or astronomical year. 

j penod of the earth’s revolution around the sun is approximately 
36o days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 46 seconds.) 


REDUCINC CHANCE SUCCESS The “50-50 gucssing” weakness of ordinary 
alternate response items can be remedied by requiring students to change 
raderlined words in false statements so as to make the statements true. 
However, this procedure reduces the guessing factor to acceptable levels 
only when the underlined words have at least three alternatives that 
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o-rfd be eenddercd plausible ccmaiduns by sbsden.s who do oo, bnosv 
the conect answer. , , 

p„,.. Eight. yea, -old gbls usually - ulle, U.a„ boys ol fte 

P..,.. girls usually are Ullcr d.au b^of fte 


ImpToted: 

Improved: 


SS: “y^^r-old girls •"' 


same age. 

Eight-year-oW girls usually * 


3 taller than boys of the 


same age. 

BUILDING UVLTIPLE-CIIOJCE ITEMS 

A multiple-choice item is composed of ® 5 or completions. The 

ment, together with at least three u^nect or best. The part of 

student must select the one answer tn incorrect 

the item that precedes the responses ts 
responses are Imown as distractcrs. 

Examples; 

(9ue,d.„s,a^ )^_ ^ .enitory purcbased? 

A. China 

B. Russia 

C. Japan 

D. England 

E. Canada 

(Incomplete-sUtement stem) ™,Tchased from 

The AlasVan territory was puichasea 

A. China 

B. Russia 

C. Japan 

D. England 

E. Canada 

A. to 

2 Robert threw theballB.bvo last. 

C.too 

r«ts rate multiple-choice items 
Many experienced constructors ^-wanization of distracters, the 

superior to all other types. By cai^ ^ |„de„,-s ability to maie judg- 
builder o! this type of item M TO easy to 

ments of predetermined exactness, rmessine. Some suscepti- 

scute and comparatively tree from chief draw- 

bility to clues ^d relative dfficulty of constiurt.on are to 
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backs of this item form. Careful attention to the following suggestions 
should help teachers improve the quali^ of their multiple-choice items. 

USING AN ADEQUATE STEM The Stem should include enough to indicate 
clearly the kind of answer required and also eliminate lumecessary repeti- 
tion in the responses. 

Poor; The Mean 

A. is computed by sabtracting the low score from the 
high score and dividing by two. 

B. is computed by adding the scores. 

C. is computed by dividing the sum of die scores by the 
number of scores. 

D. is computed by adding the scores and dividing by 
two. 

Improved; How is the mean of a distribution determined? 

A. Subtract the low score from the high score and 
divide by two. 

B. Add the highest score to the lowest score and divide 
the sum by two. 

C. Diside the sum of the scores by the number of scores. 

D. Find the middlemost score by couQjbing halfway 
through the distribution. 

WFERRiNc TO ONE OBJECTIVE ONLY The Stem Bs Well as the choices 
sh(mld relate to one objective only. When this principle is violated pre- 
cision in measurement is lost. 


^oof: Abraham Lincoln was 

A. assassinated. 

B. the 14th President of the United States. 

C. married to Betsy Ross. 

D. coauthor of the Monroe Doctrine. 
mproved. The death of Abraham Lincoln was caused by 

A. heart failure brought on by the strain of leading a 
nation at war. 

B. the gunshot of an assassin. 

C. cancer of the lungs. 

D. natural processes of aging. 

Improved: George Washington was the first President. ^Vhat was 

Abraham Lincolns numerical position among the Presi- 
dents? 

A. 13th 

B. 14th 

C. 15th 

D. 16th 

E. none of these 
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„„ Carelessly rfTo™?: 

quently include such keys as gramn^li %’rrect answer, and 

Jeity Long the responses, systematic location of the correct 

unusual length of the correct response. 

Poor; Francis Bacon was an 

A. Dane 

B. Englishman 
G. Frenchman 

D. German 

E. Spaniard 

Improoed; TOat svas the naBonality of Francis Bacon. 

A. Danish 

B. English 

C. French 

D. German 

E. Spanish 

Foci XVha. Spanish explorer looked lor die fountain of youth? 

A. Cabot 

B. Ericson 

C. Lafayette 

D. Ponec de Le6a 

Improcerf.. NVh.t explorer looked for the fountain of youth? 

A. Balboa 

B. Do Soto 

C. Coronado 

D. Ponce dc 

. e. the correct ansNver appears so 

It has been shown that m some second or fouitli dioiCc) 

frequently in the same positiOT their score. Another 

that students who discover the clu _,,JLictently the longest or the 
common error is to make the correct ans" 
most smoothly ^sTjrded response. 

. To students svho lack lire aclilcs-omcnt 
vnvo rrsTY piAUSinil atorexs lo ^ liomogcncous and 

being tested all listed responses shou PP*^ 

plausible. 

Poo,.. XMrn rhscuscred the conUncnl of Nord. America? 

A. Washington 

B. Edison 

C. Cabot 

D. Ford 

E. Lindbergh 
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Improved: Who discovered the continent of North America? 

A. Columbus 

B. Balboa 

C. Cabot 

D. La Salle 

E. Ponce de Lc^ 

Poor: The ratio of 8 ounces to a pound is 

A. 16:1 

B. 1:16 

C. 8:16 

D. none of these 

Improved: The ratio of 8 oimces to a pound is 

A. 1:2 

B. 2:1 

C. 8:1 

D. 1:8 

E. none of these 
BVILDING MATCHING ITEMS 


A set of matching items is composed of two related groups of materiak. 
The problem is to select for each Item In one group the single best associ- 
ated or matching element in the other group. 

These Items can be used to advantage in a wide variety of situations. 
For example, sets could be built using such combinations as a list of men 
together Nrith a list of their works, a list of Items together with a list of 
thw definitions, a list of play situations together with a list of the rules 
which apply, a list of events together with a list of their causes or of their 
effects, a list of problems together svilh a list of their solutions, or a list 
of cities together with a chart of their geographical locations. 

Matching items have characteristics similar to those of the multiple- 
choice ^e. In fact, a matching exercise could be looked upon as a group 
ot miJtiple-choice stems combined srith a single set of possible responses. 
Matching Items are particularly well adapted to measure student ability 
to recognize relationships and to make associations. However, in the 
measmement of fine discrimination, understanding, and judgment, this 
IS mfenor to the multiple^ioe type. Because a group of matching 
Items IS organized into a unit, with one set of responses, the type is eco- 
nomi(» m ^ use o test space, and requires less construction time for 
each Item than multiple^hoice items of comparable quality, nie chief 
himtation of matching items is fte frequency of the presence of clues in 
exerases cons^cled by individuals who fail to realize the importance of 
^ployi^ o^y homogeneous materials and supplying a surplus of 
choices. The following example is an flhistration of these common errors. 
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Poorly constructed matching exercise: 
Directions; Match Column I Nvith Column 11 


I 

1. signal caller 

2. field goal 

3. illegal use of hands 

4. number of doums in a series 

5. must be crossed to score a touchdown 


II 

goal line 
quarterback 
15-yard penalty 

3 points 

4 


Any high school student, regardless of the paucity of his knowledge of 
football, would be able to answCT all five items above on the basis of the 
clues presented. For example, quarterback is the only player listed; there- 
fore it becomes the automatic answer to item 1. In item 3 the word 
’illegal' is easily associated svith the word "penal^" in the list of answ’ers. 
The word "number” in item 4 limits the possible selections for that item 
to the only number in Column It. Because a “line” is the only feasible 
choice to be "crossed to score.” choice one becomes the automatic answer 
to item 5. That leaves “3 points” to match effortlessly with "field goal” by 
the simple process of eliinination. 

It is obvious that these tenns, all relating to the game of football, still 
lack the degree of homogeneity necessary to make up a usable matching 
exercise. The items should be revised into sqsarate completion, alternate- 
response, or multiple-choice questions. They could be made usable in 
matching forms only by expansion into several separate exercises. These 
might include players and their functions; scoring plays and their point 
value; and illegal plays and their penalties. In addition to having relatively 
heterogeneous content and an undesirable balance between the number 
of item stems and the number of choices, the sample exercise needs 
revision in several other respects. 

1. No space has been designated for the answers. Blanks should be placed 
to the left of each numbered item. 

2. The terms in Column II are not labeled. Upper-case letters (A, B, C, 
D, and so on) are to be preferred. 

3. The directions are inadequate. They might better read, "Match each 
football term in Column I with the best selection from Column II. Any 
lettered choice may be used once, several times, or not at all.” 

Specific suggestions lor the impzovcmeat of matting Items are discussed 
below. 


UMnxNc coNTEvr TO HOMOCEVEOi's MATZAMi. To the studcnt >vho 
lacks the achievement measured, every clement among the responses 
should appear to be a plausible answ’er to e\’eiy element in the column 
of stems. If the materij to be tested caimot satisfy this condition, the 
exercise should be recast into items of a type other han matching. 
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AvoiDDic PROCESS OF ExiMiNATios TESTiNC Providc moro icsponses 
than stems in each set, and occasionaUy use a single response as the 
match to more than one stem. TTiis will increase the number of distracfers 
and reduce the possibility of answering items by the process of elimina- 
tion. 

UMITINC CONTENT TO MATERIAL THAT SATISFIES THE OVERALL PLAN OF 
THE TEST Resist the temptation to append additional items to matching 
exercises merely because they easily fall into the pattern of the matching 
set. To ignore this restriction is to destroy the validity of the total test. 
If the content in question is not important enough to include as separate 
alternate-response, multiple-choice, or completion items, then it is not of 
sufficient importance to be tested by matching. 

KEEPING MATariNG SETS RELATivELT SHORT The maximum number of 
responses to include in a single exercise should be determined by die 
reading difficulty and organization of the content Ordinarily, eight to ten 
responses is a feasible linit. Howex'er, for extremely well-organized and 
concise responses the limit might be extended to twelve or fifteen srithout 
loss of efficiency. Remember, however, that to attain roost effective meas- 
urement every choice in the response column must be a plausible response 
to every item in the column of stems. 


Poor: Stems 

Choices 

1. Capital city of Alastia 

A. Alaska 

2. USA state largest in area 

B. Austin 

3. Capital city of Texas 

C. Beef cattle 

4. A noted product of California 

I). Juneau 

5. A noted product of Texas 

E. Oranges 

Improfcd; Stems 

Choices 

1. The state for which Juneau is 

A. Alaska 

the capital 

B. California 

2. The USA state having the 

C. New York 

largest area 

D. Pennsylvania 

. 3. The state for which Aastzn is 

E. Texas 

the capital 


4. The stale noted for its dtrus 

fruit 

5. The state noted for its long- 
horn steers 

ARRANGING FOR EASY UNDERSTAlSDIXC AND SCORING Each item Stem 
should be numbered, preceded by an answer blant, and placed in a 
column near the left margin of the page. 

Each response should be clearly labeled and placed in a column at the 
right side of the paper, if possftle. Upper-case latters (A, B, C, for ex- 
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ample) are to be preferred to numbers or lower-case letters because they 
are less susceptible to confusing distortions. If the responses are to appear 
on a chart, diagram, map, or other figure, be sure that the choices are 
all clearly marlced. 

The responses should be put in alphabetical, chronological, or other 
meanin^ul order if possible. 

The responses should be the shorter phrases and the stems die longer 
ones (with a possible exception of Usts of terms and iheir definitions). 

All parts of the exercise, including any necessary charts, diagrams, and 
figures, should be placed on the same page. It will be necessary to recheck 
this as the test is being tj’ped for reproductioo. 

STATING DiREcnQNS CLEARLY The directioDS should succinctly explain 
how the matching is to be done. Particular care should be taken to em- 
phasize whether the responses are to be used only once or more than once. 

Sample matching exercise: 

Directions for items l-^s Select the letter which best indicates the loca- 
tion of the following materials in our school library. Any choice may be 
used once, several times, or not at all. 

Library Materials 

1. Dictionary 

2. Cumulative Book Index 

3. School Review 

— 4. Encyclopedia 

5. Education Index 

6. School and Society 

— 7. Bulletins 

— 8. NSSE yearbooks 

BUILDIA’G COStPLETiOJi? ITESIS 
Completioa items are made up of seofences from which key words or 
phrasCT have be«T omitted. The student must think of the appropriate 
completions and write them in the blanks provided. A completion exer- 
cise may involve a single sentence, several sentences, or a paragraph. Each 
sentence may contain any number of blanks so long as the meaning of 
the exercise can be distinguished easily by students who possess the 
achievement being tested. 

The completion item can be used in a wide variety of situations, but is 
most commonly used to measure recall of factual information and is par- 
ticularly useful in diagnostic and instructional tests because the factor of 
guessing is much lower than in altemate-re^nse, multiple-choice, and 
matching types. Good-quality conqiletion items are considered relatively 
easy to construct, but because of the frequent necessity of considering the 


C/iofees for Items 1-6 

A. bibliography room 

B. curriciJuin library 

C. office 

D. periodical desk 

E. reference desk 

F. reserve room 

G. none of these 
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value of equivalent answers and the problem of reading some hand- 
writing, their scoring is very time-constnning. 

Sample completion items: 

1. “The Lady of the Lake" was svritten by (I). 

2. In basketball a field goal counts (2), and a free throw 

3. counts (3). 

1-5. In any right triangle the altitude to tiie hypotenuse: 

1. is the mean proportional between {1 ) of 

2. the (2), 

3. forms (3) with the hypotenuse, and 

4. forms two triangles which are (4) to each other 

5. and to (5). 

1. The (1) of the United States is made up of the 

House of Representatives and the Senate. Each mem- 
ber of the 

2. House Is elected for a term of (2) years, whereas 

3. members of the Senate are elected for terms of (3) 

years. 

4. All states have equal representation in the (4) and 

5. proportionate representation in the (5). The presid- 

6. ing officer of the Senate is the (6). 

Specific suggestions for the improvement of completion items are illus- 
trated in the following paragraphs. 

OMirriNC iMPOHTANT WORDS Avoid asking for details that you would 
deem unworthy of testing by other means. 

Poor: Alexander Bell is for in- 

venting the telephone. 

Improved: Alexander Graham Bell is noted for inventing the 


AVOIDKC TOO MANY OMISSIONS Enough should be left so that the 
meaning of the item is clear to the student being tested. 

Poor: The of a is found by mul- 
tiplying the by . 

Improved: The area of a rectangle is found by multiplying the 

hy thB _ 

AvomiNC AMBIGUOUS STATXMENTS Phrasc Statements so that the kind 
of response desired is clearly indicated. Careful attention to this factor will 
save much time for the scorer as well as for the examinee. 
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Poor; Charles Lindbergh made his transatlantic flight in 

Improved: The j-ear in which Charles Lindbergh made his trans* 

adantic flight was 

Improced: The of airplane in whith Charles Lindbergh made 

his transatlantic flight svas 

improved: The name of the airplane in which Charles Lindber^ 

made his transatlantic flight svas 

AvomiNG UNiNTENiJED CLUES Do not precede blanks with the articles 
“a” or “an." Make all blanks the same length. Check all items to see that 
the omitted words are not automatically associated svith any words re- 
maining in the statement 

Poor; A football player is ineligible to receive a forsvard pass 

unless he is a back or an 

Improved: The only football players eb’gible to receive forsvard 

passes are backs and 

Poor; In the circle formula A= Hfc, c and r are symbols for 

and - 

Improved: In the circle fonnula A = Vitc, c and r are symbols for 

and 

Poor; In Alaska the summer days are extremely long )ust 

as in the wintertime the are dark and 

Improfcd; Alaskan nights are Jong in the season of 

the year. 

OMrmrjc svobds axaji the end or the sTATE>fE.vr Statements are more 
difficult to understand when omissions are made at their beginning and 
clearer when they occur at the end. 

Toot: is the longest side of a right triangle. 

Improved: The name of the longest side of a right triangle is 

AVoiDiNC STATEMENTS FROM ASsiCNT]) KEASiN'c Revisc such materials so 
that mere rote learning svill be discouraged. Test application of learning. 

Poor; For every action tfiere an equal and opposite 

fmproced; Robert can pull 90 pounds and Bill can pull 60 pounds. 

If they alone are palling steadily on opposite ends of a 

rope, the masinnim tenrion in the rope is 

pounds. 
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BUILDING SHORT-AN'SWER ITEMS 

Short-answer items are direct questions or specific directions that re- 
quire recalled responses. The responses usually require only a few words. 
Because the form is natural, tfre items are easy for the student to 
understand and comparatively easy for the teadier to construct. 

This type of item can be used to measure a wide variety of objectives 
in a manner that reduces to a minimum success on the basis of guessing. 
However, since the response required is short, there is some tendency to 
overemphasize the measurement of factual and unorganized learning. 
Use of this type is further limited by the fact that scoring is frequently 
less objective and more time-consuming lhan scoring recognition items. 

Sample short-enstver items: 

1. In what year did Columbus discover America? 

2. How mudi annual interest is payable on a 6 percent 

loan of $10,000? 

3. Compute the cost of buiuing a 100-watt light for five 

hours, assuming electricity sells for $.08 a Idlosvatt 
hour. 

4-6. Name the capital city of each of the following slates. 

4. Oregon 

5. Illinois 

— — 6. Maine 

7-10. List the four largest cities in the United States in the 
order of their lOTO census population. 



— 11. Define “adjective.” 

Construction of short-answer items vvill be improv'ed by foIlo^^’ing the 
suggestions below. 

USING SFEcinc STATorE-vrs Avoid statements that vvill elicit a wide 
variety of responses. 

Poor: ^^^lat do you know about the United Nations? 

Improved' ^Vhat is the principal purpose of the United Nations? 
Poo^' Name the four most beautiful cities in the world. 

Improved: List the four most populous cities in the world. 

usrxc PBOBixAi SITUATIONS Avoid overemphasis on mere recall of fac- 
tual information. Measure the application of learning. 
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Poor; Define kilowatt. 

ImpToced; How long will a 200-watt lamp bum in consuming one 
kilowatt of electricity? 

AVoipiN'C ALTEHVATE-HispovsE STATEMENTS ConstTuct qucstions SO that 
the guessing factor remains at a minimum. 

Poor; How does the area of Brazil compare with the area of 

the United States? 

fmproved: W’hat South American country, if any, contains an area 

greater than that of the United States? 

LLMiTiNc ITEMS TO T7>-B OH SIX usTiscs Do ttot USB it«ns that en- 
courage students to learn long lists of miscellaneous information. 

Poor- List the ten largest cities in the world. 

Improted: Name die three largest cities of the world in the order of 

their size. 

SPECIFTINC ACCI.TUCY rv NV%tEfUCAL RESPONSES 
Poor: What is the value of pi? 

Improced: What is the value of pi to the nearest one hundredth? 

AvoDtKC VNXECESSARV coMPLExmES Do Dot introduce unnecessarily 
complex computation when knmvledge of a principle is the main objective 
to be meaju^. 

Poor; Find the area of a trapezoid having bases of 4.06 indies 

and llHr inches and an altitude of H.9 centimeteis. 
Improved: Find die area of a trapezoid having 4-indi and B-indi 

bases and an altitude of 6 inches. 

Ans^ven square inches 

BUILDISC ESSAY ITESrS 

Essay items are questions or statements that require the student to orga- 
nize a comparatively long ans«'er in his rnsn words. Ihese items differ 
from the short-answ er type in that they permit the student to express him- 
self freely. His response is not limited to a numerical answer nor to a few 
wrds recalled from his learning. 

Essay items can be used advantageously to measure abili^ to organize 
and express ideas, to discuss issues, to evaluate trends, to interpret mean- 
ings, to explain relationships, to aitidze constructively, to summarize 
effectively, to describe apphcaiion of piuidples, and the like. This type 
can be used in all subject matter areas but seems to have greatest applica- 
bility in the social studies, in studies of literature, and in some aspects of 
the sciences. In mathematics, pl^sical education, industrial arts, and 
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other subjects that emphasize the adiievement of specific skills, essay 
items are somewhat less useful. 

A further advantage of considerable importance is the tendency of 
this type of item to encourage students to study better and to remember 
their learning longer. When studymg for essay items rather flian for ordi- 
nary recognition or short-answer types, students frequently devote more 
time to noting relahonsbips and organizing information into larger units. 

Essay items are not without their serious limitations, however. Unless 
they are extremely well constructed and keyed, their scoring is so subjec- 
tive as to destroy their practical usefulness as diagnostic instruments. 
Furthermore, they ordinarily take so mu<di time to answer and so much 
time to score that they seldom can be used efficiently as instructional 
devices. 

One study (15 43-47) is ^ical of the many that establish an irref- 
utable fact, essay tests — whether scored by the same teacher, different 
teachers, or by specially trained experts — ^yield almost unbelievably incon- 
sistent results. This study involved 130 teachers who scored each of five 
essay papen. A common model response rated at 23 points svas provided 
each teacher. The findings revealed that every paper was given as fesv as 
5 points by at least one teacher and as many as 18 points by odier teachers. 
The mmimum range of scores on any paper was nineteen out of twenty- 
six possible ratings. Furthermore, every paper was ranked poorest among 
the five by some teachers, and every paper was also ranked best among 
the five by others. If a percentage scale of 90 percent = A, SO percent = 
B, 70 percent = C, 60 percent = D, and less than 60 percent = F had 
been used, every paper would have received C grades, D grades, and 
F grades, and three of the five papers would have received all grades 
A through F. The researchers concluded that their results illustrated 

. . . the situation that commonly prevails in evaluating essay responses 

Nevertheless, some respected scholars, expert in fields other than meas- 
urement, have become so enamored with the virtues of essay tests that 
they completely ignore their faults. A few of this group maintain that 
essay tests should be the only test form used in educational measurement. 
Such a conclusion is unsupported by scientific evidence. In fact, if a 
teacher were to adopt such a practice: 

• 1. He would be restricting his measurement procedures to a technique 
that has changed little in over 100 years of use in American schools. 

2. He would be rejecting the scientific developments in objective testing 
of the last fifty years. 

3. He would be ignoring the leseardi facts that reveal the extreme unre- 
liability of essay testing. 

4. He would be ignoring the advice erf measurement experts that has been 
accepted by business, industry, government, and the military. 
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5. He might merely be unwilling to put forth the considerable effort that 
«uuld be expended in learning how to build and interpret objective 
tests of high quality. 

The proper conclusion is not to abandon the use of all essay testing as 
some measurement autliorities ha\’e advocated, but merely to abandon 
the use of the poorly constructed and scored variety. When essay items 
are well constructed and properly keyed, they can be scored some 
objectivity. However, when they ate employed in the usual manner, they 
substitute two guessing factors for the one that is common to recognition 
types in that students must guess at the meaning of the questions and 
teachers must guess at their scoring. 

Construction of essay items can be improved by following the sugges- 
tions helow. 

APPBOPHiAiE QUESTIONS Qoestiom beginning with “why," “how," 
“CTiticize," “contrast," "evaluate," and similar words, are more appropriate 
to essay items than those beginning with such terms as “where," "who," 
"when,” “what,” "list," and "enumerate,” which can be used in other types 
of testing. 

Poor: Discuss basketball with respect to ( 1 ) who originated the 

game, (2) when and where it was originated, (3) what 
size court and ball are oSdal, (4) the names of the 
positions, (5) what team won the national AAU cham- 
pionship last year, (6) what defensive style was most 
popular in that tournament 

Improved: In 100 to 200 words, contrast the rone and man-to-man 

defenses in basketball. Explain how they differ with re- 
spect to (1) basic techniques involved and (2) their 
appropriate use in typical game situations. 

AVOIDANCE or VAGUE CENEHAi. QOECTio.vs PTovide Sufficient directions 
to limit the length and suggest the specific content of the response desired. 
Poor; Discuss basketball, 

fmproced; (See example above.) 

adequate SAstruAC To evaluate achfevement more fully, use several 
questions requiring answers of approrimately 50 to 100 words rather than 
fewer questions requiring longer respemses. 

Poor.- In 600 to 1000 words trace the westward 

movement m American history. 

Suggested improvement; Six or dght questions, each requiring a 50- 
to 100-word discussion of a clearly defined 
aspect of the movement 
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OPTIONAL CHOICE OF ITEMS It IS pooT practice to ask the student to 
select his own test by responding to sudi directions as “Answer three of 
the following four questions” or “Answer four of the following seven ques- 
tions.” Test-construction experts agree that ability to make optional 
choices destroys the possibility of malang comparative evaluations of stu- 
dent achievement on the basis of the test results. When choice of content 
is permitted, the students take different tests. 

It should be pointed out that it may be advisable for a teacher to ignore 
this recommendation of the experts if he is teaching in a school in which 
the provision of optional items is customary. Students almost without 
exception look upon the optional-dioice arrangement as a privilege that 
safeguards the fairness of the test. 

POINT VALUE Provide specific information concerning the value of each 
item if different weights are to be assigned to the various items. It appears 
to be advisable to give the same point value to all essay items imless they 
vary greatly in length or diScul^. Research is inconclusive but seems to 
indicate that little or nothing is to be gained by assigning varying weights 
to items. However, if more than a single weight is used, the weight 
assigned to each item should be clearly indicated. 

TIMING Include suggestions for the amount of testing time to be given 
to each item. This practice is particularly helpful to students when time 
limits for the total test are rigid. 

Examples: 

1. (5 points — ten minutes) In approximately 50 words compare the 

2. (10 points— fifteen minutes) In 100 to 150 words, discuss the 


SCORING Build a complete key to be used in scoring the items. An 
acciuafe and usable key will make more efficient scoring of essay items 
possible. Further suggestions for scoring are discussed later in this 
chapter. 

BUILDING SITUATION ITEMS 

The types discussed up to diis point— alternate-response, multiple-choice, 
matching, completion, short-answer, and essay — constitute the basic types 
of test items in common use today. However, innumerable modifications 
and combinations of these forms are constantly being developed by the 
builders of educational tests. At least one of these forms, variously referred 
to as situation, problem solving, and interpretive testing, merits special 
, mention. 

In this land of test, exercise material (in such form as a ivritten descrip- 
tion, a chart, a table, or a photograph) is presented, followed by a series 
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of related items in ordinary form Comprehension and analysis of the 
presented material, as well as recall of learning, are required to respond 
successfully to the questions. 

This type of item can be used to advantage in the measurement of 
ability to interpret data, to think criticatly, to reason logically, and to 
apply principles to a new situation. Difficulty in finding suitable materials 
and an increase in the length of tone required to take the test are its chief 
limitations. To construct this type and other modified types, follow the 
suggesh'ons discussed under the basic item types involved. Two sample 
situation-type item sets follow. 

Sample A: Situation-type item set 

Directions for items 31-415: From the table at the right, choose the pupil 
who best answers the following descriptions. Any lettered choice may he 
used once, several times, or not at all. 

Descriptions 

—• ■ 31. Most mature inlelleC' 

tually. 

-■ I — _32. hfost mature educa- 
tionally. 

— - 33. Brightest for his age. 

— - *V1 Most accelerated ^u- 

cationally, from the 
standpoint of chrono- 
logical age. 

—415. Most retarded educa- 
tionally, from the 
standpoint of mental 
age. 

Sample B: Situaiion-tyjK item set 
Directions: Study the following description of an experiment and then 
answer the questions as directed bclmv. 

The SUmtion 

A teacher of science in the ninth grade of a four-year high school 
firmly believed tJiat teachers of the lower grades ^<-ere shamefiJly mis- 
Itandling that subject. at college one summer ho determined to 

prove his point. lie collected tlic foHoss'ing data on his 150 science pupils 
of Uic prcslous year. 

1. The numlwr of his pupils who had received presaous science instruc- 
tion, (GO). Croup A. 

2. Tile numlicr of Ms pupils who had not received previous science in- 
struction, (60). Group B. 


Choices for items 31 
through 35 


Pupil 

C.A. 

M.A. 

EA. 

A 

12-10 

13-8 

13-9 

B 

11-7 

13-6 

1343 

C 

12-11 

12-6 

13-8 

D 

12-8 

13-10 

13-8 

E 

IMO 

12-6 

13-7 
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3, The number of his pupils for whom no data of this kind were available, 
(30). 

4. The final science test scores for all 150 pupils. 

Hia Procedure 

With the use of a system of random numbers he assigned 15 of the 
“no record” pupOs to the “previous sdence” group (A) and the remaining 
15 to the other group (B). He computed the average final test scores for 
each group, the probable error of the difference of these averages, and a 
set of correlations. 

His Findings 

1. Group A (with previous science) averaged 77 on the final of 120 points. 

2. Group B (no previous science) averag^ 80 on the final of 120 points. 

3. The probable error of the difference in these averages was 1 point. 

4. The correlation between amount of previous science and science 
achievement in grade nine was minus .01. 

Mark items 1-6 either S, U, or C according to whether the statement Is 
(S) substantiated, (U) unsubstantiated, or (C) contrary, respectively, to 
die findings of the study. 

His Conclusions 

1. Ninth*grade pupils do better in science if they have had 

no previous science. 

- 2 . Teachers of the lower grades do more harm than good in 

their attempts to teach science. 

The differences noted were significant at the 1 percent 
level. 

4. Teachers of the lower g^rades should learn to teach 

science well or leave it alone. 

5. Instruction in science in the lower grades in his school 

district reduced the science marks of his average ninth- 
grade pupils of the last year by 1 percent. 

' ■ The problem should be pven further study. 

7. ( 14 points ) Criticize this study from the viewpoint of scientific investi- 
gation. Point out specific changes that you would make if you were con- 
ducting this study (200-300 words). 


ORGANIZING THE TEST 

After the items have been constructed, the next step is to organize them 
into a test that can be administered and scored efficiently. Tests should 
be attractively and logically arranged. They should be easy to read and 
easy to score. Too many potentially etcellent groups of items have been 
reduced to mediocrity as a result of haphazard organization. The effec- 
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aveness of ca. be eehaeced by eareH a.tenUon .0 *= follo^g 
principles and suggestions. 

the neiber ot each copy at the top of page one. 


Emmple one 


ANSWER BLANKS «n«irions 

Ettablbh deBmle^sMona rotnbered blank 

about the page. Throughout the of the paper. Some teach- 

or symbols on either the left ™ *^„,^^omesvhat more convenient 
ers prefer the right-hand t"*'^ .jee example Wo). However 

tor right-hand^ exanm.e«^dt«^^^ ^^l_^^ example tee) 

the answer column ^ner item without extra numbering, 

is more easily associated with Ae j,and across the 

In addition, many shidents, when '^Mg. effectively, though 

top left-hand portion of *e twt students who might be 

inLv^enUy, “^ciSl^oe O^WO pages in lenph, it may 

Eiampfehro , _ \ 

(Use ot right-hand margin for -teoos i. . 

1. In wha^ear did Columbus thscoverteenca ^ ^ p 

2. Columbus discovered Amenca m 

3. Columbus discovered Amenca m 

A. 1493 

B. 1494 

C. 15^ 

D. 1595 

E. None of tiiese 


Sodal Studies 
Test Ooe. Copy No 12 
Date — 
Period - 


3. { 


Erampic three 


s of ansNvers.) 


(Use of colum n ™ Sitote m America? 


2. Columbus 
) 3. Columbus 


discovered America in 1429. 
disco\'ercd America 
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A. 1493 

B. 1494 

C. 1592 

D. 1595 

E. None of these 


READABIUTY 

Space items and their parts so as to adiieve maximum readability. For 
example, in m-atching exercises place the column of item stems on the left 
side of the paper and the column of choices at the right ( see example four, 
a sample matching exercise). 


Exampfe four 

Directions for matching items 36-40; Select the day of the week upon 
which each listed holiday occurs. Place each selected letter in die proper 
blank at the left Any lettered choice may be used once, more than once, 
or not at all. (The first item illustrates correct procedure.) 


UoUdatjt 
.(X) Labor Day 
.36. Easter 

. 37. Independence Day 
-33. Thanksgiving 
.39. Christmas 
-40. National Election Day 


Choices for Jiems 36-40 

A. Sunday 

B. Monday 

C. Tuesday 

D. Wednesday 

E. Thursday 

F. Friday 

G. Saturday 

H. Varies from year to year 


In multiple-choice items, place the choices in a column beneath the 
stem. This suggestion may be ignored when the choices are so short that 
they can all be placed effectively in a single line (see example five, a 
multiple<iioice sample). 


Example fte 

Directions for multiple-choice items 21-33; In the blank at the left of 
each numbered item write the letter of die answer you have selected for 
that item. 

,21. \Mi3t color results when equal portions of yellow and 
blue pigments are mixed? 

A. 

B. Green 

C. Purple 

D. Yellow orange 

E. None of these 
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— 22. Hie sum of 6 pins 3 is 

(A) % (B)2 (C)3 (D)9 (E) 18 
In completion exercises, the omissions should be numbered in paren- 
theses. Correspondingly numbered blanks for the answers should be 
placed on the same line in the column at the left (see example six, a 
sample completion item ) . 


Example six 


Directions for completion items 41--46: Each of the numbered spaces in 
the following paragraph indicates the omission of a word. Complete the 
meaning of each statement by writing the correct word in the corre- 
spondingly numbered blank at the left. Ihe first item is answered as an 
example. 


9 


(X) "niere are (X) playing positions on a baseball team. 

41. The defensive player positioned about midway between 
second and third base is the ( 41 ). He frequently must 

42. pivot at second base in order to complete (42). If 

43. he is the “clean-up" hitter, he bats in (43) position. 

44. IVhen he bits a home run with Ae bases full, four (44) 

45. arc scored. However, if die (45) calls a third strike 

46. on him, he is (46). 


Avoid placing part of the Item on one page and the remainder of the 
item on another. If the bottom of the page is reached with part of an 
item left over, place the entire item on the next page, or rearrange the 
items so (hat they fit the page. An exception must be made for items 
more than a full page in lengdi. For such Items place the parts on pages 
that face each other. Illustrated material should be placed just ahead of 
the items for which it is intended. 


DiaSCTIO.VS 

Slate directions briefly and clearly. Use vocabulary at the level of the 
students. Include only informatiOTi essential to their understanding of the 
general conditions of the test and of how to proceed. 

Place general infonnatiwi at the beginning of the lest, clearly stating 
the purpose of the test, its time limits, the point value of the items, and 
whether or not a correction fonnula is to be used in scoring the test (see 
example seven). 

Example seven 

Test information: This test wdU tell you ho%v well you are achieving the 
goals of this unit. The results will not be used in marking. Each item svill 
eount 1 point. Your score will be found by subtracting one third of the 
number of your errors from die numbo' of items you answer correctly. 
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Omit those items for which you have litde or no knowledge of the answer. 
Do not guess tcildly. You svill be allowed twenty to thirty minutes to com- 
plete the test. 

Put specific directions immediately before each different group of items. 
Example eight Sample true-false items 

Duections for true-false items 11-21: For items that are true, cross out 
the letter T. For items that are false, cross out the letter F. The first two 
items are marked to illustrate the proper procedure. 

^ F (1) The sum of 2 plus 2 is 4. 

T ^ (2) The sum of 2 plus 2 is 5. 

T F 11. Thomas Edison invented die sewing machine. 

T F 12 The steamboat was invented by John Claremont 

Place directions at the end of the test for those who finish the test 
early. These directions should indicate what the student should do after 
he has completed the test (see example nine). 

Example nine 

\Vhen you have completed this test and have checked your answers, place 
the test face down on your desk. Do not bring it to the teacher’s desk. 
After your test has been picked up, proceed very quietly with your 
assigned studies. Remain in your seat until your teacher has indicated 
that the testing period Is over. Your complete cooperation %^11 he ap- 
preciated by everyone. 

Use simplified directions when students understand them. After stu- 
dents have become accustomed to a particular testing procedure, direc- 
tions can be reduced in length and illustrative items eliminated. In par- 
ticular, teachers who make frequent use of instructional tests find that 
they can keep their students alert to die requirements of the items em- 
ployed. It is much better to introduce new item types in practice situa- 
tions than to take up valuable testing time to give instruction. The follow- 
ing example of simplified directions also indicates appropriate wording 
when the test is to be scored with a stendl key: 

Example ten 
General information: 

Purpose: Marking. Approximately 5 percent of semester’s mark. 
Scoring: 1 point per item. No correction for guessing. 

Time: Approximately forty to fifty minutes. 

Specific directions: 

True-false it‘«ns 1-30: Cross out T for true, F for false. 
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, , 1 . • •, ll-es- In the column at the left, cross out the 

Multiple-choice items 31-bO. in uic 
letter representing the best choice. 

Ending directions: studies after you have com- 

Remember to work quietly on assig 
pleted this lest. 

ARRAVCEMENT OF ITEMS 

Arrange the sequence of items so as h. encourage the student and 
confuse him. Insofar as possib e. 

Piate items of the same type 

from one type of item to another IS thsconcerang 

... iRe test and the more difficult 

Place the easier items at the beginning 

and time-consuming ones should be kept together 

Items on related objectives or on 
in the test. 

EI,.M™T>O.V<,FCt,U£S .„e, „„v,de clues to the answer, or 

Avoid patterns of responses *a ^8 another, 

might easily be j as the correct responses in a random 

The lettered choices should be Students soon become alert 

order. Avoid systematic patterns of responses, oto 

to clues of this type. correct answer noticeably more 

No particular choice .her choice. Keep count of the 

frequently nor less *rusel as the ans\ver on the entire test 

number of times each selection i balance in thk respect. 

Revise the items if there is an unr n others. 

Many teachers unconsciously lawr , types are eliminated. In 

Check the entire test to see that clues of all type 

particular, make sure that: 

Lrds hhe -no,- -none,- -somedmes,- and -generally- am used alouf 

ThX’^rnh^-tmuS“S"o-i-sarccon^ 

frequently than the shorter to answer a 

No item contains information that 
different item. 

DUPLICATIO.V OF COPIES 

Tests should b« duplicated ra les”advisabie to read them 

economy to write tests on we ^ class use should be as 

aloud to the class. _ sj^e of the paper should be used 

expert a job as is poss*^®' shadows do not show through, 
uidis it is so heavy that disconcerting shado 
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For clear copies the type must be clean and the duplicating machine oper- 
ating properly. More than a few tests are reduced in effectiveness through 
!ack°of attention to details at this stage. If the teacher does thw work 
himself, as is frequently the case, he must be sure to get adequate instruc- 
tions m the proper use of the machine. If clerks do this work, it should be 
remembered tliat they will do a much better job when given time to work 
carefully. 

PROOFnEAD/.VC 

Tlic master copy should be proofread carefully before it is run off. Any 
necessary corrections can be made most easily at tliat time. After the test 
is duplicated, it is too late to make corrections effectively. Proofreading 
should be done early. If it is delayer! until students arc taking the test, it 
may be found too late that typographical errors have played real tricks 
\vi^ some items. 

For example, the following incident actually occurred: 

A psychology professor, during the administration of a test, became aware of 
a ripple of ill-concealed amazement among his students. His reaction may wcU 
be imagined when he belated!) read his test and discovered that the letter g 
had been dropped from the %vord "sing" in the following item, with which he had 
Intended to measure knowledge of the effects of heredity upon musical talent: 
True-False. “A girl u more likely to be able to sin expertly if her mother is 
gifted svith the same talent.” 

From that day on, at least one psychology professor has taken special 
care to proofread his tests. 

IMPROVING TEST ITEMS 

Clues leadmg to test items that need improvement can be found by 
noting items that are difficult for students to understand, by examining 
the responses of students to find choices that have not been selected, and 
by analyzing the difficulty and discrimination of all items. 

OBSERVAr/O.V 

While administering a test, teachers can gain many clues to needed im- 
provements by noting items misinterpreted by students. If the questions 
of students repeatedly concern the same items, those items should be 
studied for needed revisions. It is good practice to tabulate (on a copy of 
the test) the number and character of questions that arise during test 
administration. These notations will be useful when items are revised. 

In multiple-choice or matching exercises all choices should appear 
plausible to at least a few memb^ of the class. If close check of the test 
reveals that some responses have been selected by no one, diose responses 
should be revised. 
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z:q;: - —rtr'jsi'r 

More than thirty metliods X following steps; 

eSective method easy to apply ■-'■"'vcs the to 

1, Score the tests, then select '•'"^''“‘ii^^luaLts took a test, 

lowest-scoring quarter of the pa^tt lowest-sconng 

put the highest-scoring forty papers f 

forty papers in another. item by each group. 

2, Tabulate the number high-scoring students and 

Item 1 may have been missed by eight of the hrg 

by thirty of the low scorers. hy suhlractlng fte 

3, Compute the ■1“”™"“'“*","?“, he percentage of error recorded 

percentage of error of tire top ^ P . ^le computation would he 

lor the bottom group. 1^“' - 55 The disetiminaUon index of 

8 + 40 = .20; 30 -!■ 40 = .75; .75--4“ ■ ' 

item 1 is .55. . , , item by finding the average 

4. Compute the ■I®'"'?."’'’.?, *a bottom groups. For «em 1 
percentage of error scored by 2 = 475. The difficulty 

above, the computation would (• 

index of item 1 is .475. , 

^ . Afficultv aie important indicators of 

The indices of discrimlnatton ^ measure differences tn 

the quality of items used In tests oesrg 

T.5iefr.4.A™,yshe,F»r..e»dd»^^ 


TABUtATTONOTEBB^f^ 


LOWEST 
rrE>ll PABEBS 

(25%) 


erbob( 

(a) 


incKEsr 

PAPERS 

(25%) 


liW/ tW 
\mim 
//// im 
WH-fftf 

\fmm 

I/tW-tW 

tW/ /// 


YfH-tn 


[erbob 

(b) 


\HHfW- 

iWrhW, 

W -fttf 

Vm 


ESTI- 

MATED 

discrim- 

ination 


ESTI- 

MATED 

DIFFI- 

CUETT 

{A-i-B)/2 


.475 

.50 

.31 


Good 

Revise 

Replace 

Revise 
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adikcemrt among students. (In diagnostic and instmcHonal instiuinmts 
the indices are of little cxinsequence as measures of item quali^:} 
For the purpose of measuring differences among students, theoreti- 
cally optimum difficulty index is In practice almost the full range ot 
indices from zero to 1.00 is usable, although the greater the deviation 
from .50, the less effective the item becomes. At the extremes of zcto and 
1.00 the Item adds nothing to the measurement desired. This fact is more 
easily understood when it is realized that on a test made up of ite^ 
each having zero difficulty, every student would have a perfect paper. On 
the other hand, if a test were composed of items of 1.00 difficulty, all stu- 
dents would miss all die items. In either event, no differences in achieve- 
ment are measured. 

This index of discrimination indicates the degree to which an it^ is 
more difficult for the low-scoring group on the whole test than it is for 
the high-scoring group. If the low group as a whole makes fesver errors 
on an item than are made by the high group, the index of discrimination 
is negative. Such items should be revised or replaced before the itcin is 
used again. A discrimination index of zero indicates that the item fails to 
measure differences between the high scorers and the low scorers. These 
Items should also be revised or repbeed. The best items have discrimina- 
tion indices of .60 or higher. In general, a discrimination index of at least 
.20 is required for effective measurement 


ITEM JVDCUEST CniTER/A 

Although item analysis offers dramatic objective information concerning 
test items, it cannot, by itself, prove that an item is of high quality. The 
technique is extremely useful for directing attention to weak items, but 
should not be taken as the sole criterion of item value. For instance, con- 
sider such items as ”\Vhat is the color of the book assigned yesterday?" 
and “How many steps are in the stairway leading to the library reading 
room?" These items might be perfect \vhen judged on the single basis of 
discrimination and difficulty indices but are completely unacceptable 
when the criterion of “measurement of valid course objectives" is appli^- 
Before an item can be accepted for use unconditionally, it must receive 
affirmative ratings on all the following points: 

1. Does the item measure a valid objective of the course? 

2. Is the item easy to understand? Is it fair? 

3. Is the item’s index of discrimination satisfactory (at least J20)? 

4. Is the item’s index of difficult satisfactory (between .10 and .90)? 

5. Does the item fit the test plan? 
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administeking tests ^ 

After you have constrocted the fte ^eS«a7ely. T^ 

test, you must prepare youiscU students svort fa 

aduunistration is not just sitting a > ^ should not 

fact, a good test administrator a ,i„in;stcred intelligently, all the u'orh 
be talten lightly. Unless the tes . “ S you to learn to do the job 

of construction will be ineffective. It «»P' ! 

right. 

RESPO.VSIBtLITtES OF A TEST ADSlI.VISTaAT foUouanu; 

It is the responsibility of the test s°ee that 

1. Become thoroughly farmhar wA 

the test is ready to be hological conditions for testing. 

2. Estahlish favorable physical ^d P^h P miderstand 

1 See that the students have aU the necessary 

what to do with tliein. , „ airoughout the test period. 

SPOOESTO.ys FOR TEST „s Sections. See that 

1. Become thoroughly familiar 

the test is ready to be adnuruMe^ ^ have bOT 

a Count the tests and “Vast tsin or three ertm copies, 

duplicated. Be sure that f„r a hey and the others 
One of these estra any reason copies become tm- 

held as reserves to be used if to ^ h^p hotter track of 

usable. Numbering the <»P'^„„„,4 by which test scores can 
the test and also serves as a cede num 

be reported confidentially. test. The best way to pre- 

b. Prepare the key before ymadmito^^ uareMy, 

pare the key is to take the „ „„ *e originsJ drdt of the 

then check your key j ,hat manner you wdl bOTme 

test. Correct any duc;^" J he able to do a better ,ob of 

thoroughly familiar wrlh the test ui 

adminislering it. . ^vritten notes of any ^gS“- 

c. At the time you prepare at the time the test 

SyC™ “et-Si^'raSwer die most hkely ouesbous of 
students. 
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A Put tiie tests and keys in a safe place, and remember where you put 
them. Do not leave test materials or keys on your desk, in unlocked 
drawers or cabinets, or on open shelves about the room. Place them 
in a securely locked file or storage cabinet. Some teachers prefer to 
store these matenals at home. 

2. Establish fa%orable physical and psychological conditions for testing. 

a. Make certain that conditions of light, heat, s'entilation, and seating 
are adequate throughout the entire room. No student should be re- 
quired to sit at a desk or a table that for him is too large or loo 
small. Left-handed students should not be seated at desk-armchairs 
designed for right-handed individuals. It is difficult for students to 
do their best when they are suffering physical discomfort. 

b. Determine the best seating arrangement for the test. If the test is to 
be used for marking purposes, students should be seated far enough 
apart to provide adequate working space and to discourage copy- 
ing. Few high school classrooms have enough unoccupied seats to 
permit an alternate scat arrangement. However, many modem 
classrooms are furnished with movable desk-aimchairs that can be 
easUy arranged to gain full use of the entire area of the room. It Is 
advisable to have the necessary sealing arrangements completed 
before the arrival of the class to be tested. 

c. Eliminate distracting noises. For example, window shades that flap 
persistently in a draft should be adjust^, and desks that creak 
should be tightened up, oiled, or left vacant. Clanking heating sys- 
tem radiators and noisy ventilator fans are other common distracters 
that should be report^ for repair to the maintenance staff. 

d. Discourage visitation in your classroom during testing periods. 
Testing periods are not suitable for leadicr-parent, teacher-teacher, 
or other conferences. In some instances, it may be necessary to post 
a sign on the door; “Testing — no visitors, please.” 

e. Establish testing readiness in your students. Discuss plans for the 
test with your class a day or two ahead of its scheduled administra- 
tion. The purposes of the lest should be fully e-tplained, the objec- 
tives and content to be measured should be outlined, and practice 
with unfamiliar item types should be provided. This pretest discus- 
sion and practice should encourage and direct review on the part 
of the student, and at the same time reinforce his confidence. Mudi 
fear of tests is based on fear of the unknown. 

f. Encourage a positive attitude toward tests. A positive attitude can 
be developed or destroyed in students, depending upon the ap- 
proach adopted by the teadicr. The tone of pretest discussions and 
practice should not be one of urgency. Neither overlook nor de- 
plore deficiencies. Be businesdike, but pleasant Tests should be 
discussed as opportunities to leam more about oneself. Following 
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tests with constmetive way^osLid 

water fountain or the pencil ^ compliance %vith directions, 
pleasant but firm. Insist upon and know 

3. See that the students recen-e all the necessary 

what to do %vith them. H 5 .:iributinc test materials. Sup- 

a. Establish aaaacien.p»<rf-«^;f;“;;; “®scra.ah paper, and 

plementaiy materials, such distributed, 

pencils, should be passed out Sneak clearly and slowly. Be 

b. Read the directions aloud timiST mid the^method of scor- 

sat. ftat the test puT»se. Je™etadJ^^ but act sevete. Vea 

&".eastonsin-stad.^^^^^^ 

students can no one is to speah m to 

d. Announce that after the tes^ Options on pioUdure will be 
leave his seat without the students to raise their 

ans\vered at the students a« . . 

hands quietly svhen “i“““beto.e you have given die 

e. Do not peimit students to the .vith this lequue- 

starting older. Unless you insis P follow directions 

luent, you will find that some „hen they should 

mere!/ because diey stid^E *etn. 

have been listening to direction . ^ directions after the 

f. Pcrimt students to ask questions necessary question 

oral directions have been anxious to start the test, 

period to a minimuni. Most the testing penc^- 

4. Maintain proper conditions fo J Q,och 

a. Move about the room "SJe "he t ..oA. A complete circuit of the 
to see that directions arc hemg beginning of the lest 

class should be made for >S“‘ , he work of each sta- 
and periodically thereafter. Q P ^ or intently that he 
dent, but do not switch any one pe , obtaimstanccs should 
becomes aware of the ohu^t.en. Unde 

you reunain seated at your desk d,c legitimate 

b. While tlic test is under sva>. P®" ,bcir need ssith a nosed 

questions of students wim h»'® ooestions to you Iroru acrou 

hand. Do not permit rb”'™"® n„csUons to ytm. It is mu* 
ihc room. Nor should rtudtmts b.yg qu» » only at ll.e 

less distmetiug to Ollier studenU d )0U g 
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desk of the individual who asks for help. Speak very quieUy so as 
not to disturb the rest of the class. Answer questions ranceming 
inleipretation of directions or clarification of 
only. If a student understands the directions but still has ^culty 
in understanding an item on the test, do not define words m toe 
item or give similar assistance. TeU the student to work on the other 
items and return to the most difficult ones last. Give no informabon 
that indicates the answer to any' problem in the test. Furthermore, 
avoid smiling or frowning in response to answers you read. Some 
students can derive clues from toe facial expressions of the teacher 
as he observes their work. 

c. Be alert to detect any copying that may be taking place, 

be in a position to observe the entire class. In particular, avoid b^ 
coining so intent upon helping one student that you ignore toe 
needs or the transgressions of others. If you observe questionable 
behavior, do not create a disturbance. Most situations can be cor- 
rected %vith a mere glance or by standing near the possible offend- 
ers long enough to let them know you are aware of what is being 
attempted. If your suspicions are confirmed, do not hesitate to art 
quickly and firmly. Do not seiie the test papers and dramatically 
tear them to bits as one new teacher was observed to do. Merely 
quietly tell the offender to report after class, at whidi lime the 
problem should be discussed rationally and without rancor. 

Your chief responsibility in moving about the room during the 
test period is to help answer necessary questions and to help stu- 
dents who are observed to be misinterpreting the test directions. 
The prevention of cheating is a secondary responsibility of the test 
administrator. When tests are properly motivated, ev^ualed, and 
admiiustered, cheating seldom occurs. 

d. Maintain a quiet workmg atmosphere toroughout the test perioA 
Do not permit students to move about the room while testing is still 
in progress. Carry several sharpened pencils that can be traded 
with students who otoerwise would wish to use the pencil sharpener. 

e. Urge students to work at their maximum accurate speed. Some stu- 
dents attempt to work loo fast while others spend too much tone 
trying to answer every item in sequence. You should become ac- 
quainted svith students who make these errors and quietly guide 
them to the most profitable use of toeir tone. 

5. Collect the test materials and check them for completeness. 

a. In the case of untimed tests, pick up the completed test and any 
supplementary test materials as soon as the student indicates that 
he has finished. If tests are collected by the teacher, much confu- 
sion is avoidei Do not permit toe students to deliver the tests indi- 
vidually to the teacher's desk. 
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b. In case the entile class materials in be 

SLIrf* SlyXcugb 

c. Be certain that students svho complete 

begin to work quietly on assignjne students to check 

d. When tests are completed early. “ 

them carefully for unintentiona y records to see that 

e. Count all “L retuied tests so that they ate 

everything is turned m. Arrang 

ready for scoring. 

SCORING TESTS 

The question ot who „„ help (tom clerks or siudents. 

teacher does the sconng with little or learning could he 

Nevertheless, there is some -L scoring process. Administrators 

enhanced by greater use of stoden clerical parts of the job, 

may eventually provide eleri^ servr seoring ot instructional tests 

Students eai he used to >'l'r'“fp'^S:^ni scoring ot essay items 
made np ot ^ indgment drat can be 

and most sconng or recall item nr 4 

supplied by the teacher alone. . , .„re instructional tests employ* 
ifis to be recommended that ‘“"Choice, and matching types, 
ing items of the eltetnate-response mmnp^^^ oomplelion and short- 
Students might also score found to increase tlie accurai^ 

answer Items. Exchange of papers paper is recommended, 

ot scoring. Hechecldng V 

Much learning takes place in e P. all tests to be used for pur- 

Teachers should score ah clerks, if available, could ade- 

poses of diagnosis or composed of essay items, 

quately score all tests other tha 

ASSIGNING WEIGHTS TO ITEMS assigned different 

strict application of logic w^d difficulty. Results of re- 

weights according to their , , gained by that procedure, 

seamh. however, reveal that the Lme rank in class 

Students have been found wSghted scores were 

regardless of whether unweighl _-,.„npA bv the use of differential 
crease in the difficulty of sconng ^^gly more accurate score, 

weights does not seem to tte same number of points be 

Consequently, it is recommended tna 
assigned to each item. 

rv- - •T'Mts and Examinations.” Enfi/clopeaia o/ 
* Robert L. Abel and Dora E- MacmUlan Company. I960, p. 151- 

Educofionol Rc^ctcK 3d ed. New YorV. The > 
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USE OF CORRECTIOS FORMULAS 


Test items of the alternate-response, multiple-choice, and matching types 
tend to encourage students to guess. Successful guesses increase the num- 
ber of correctly answered items and thereby hide the true achievement of 
the student. Therefore, many teachers use a correction formula to get 
an approximation of the score that each student would have earned had 
he not guessed. In the formula used S = R — MV(C-l), S is the cor- 
rected score, R is the number of items answered correctly, W is the num- 
ber of errors made, and C is the number of choices provided in each item. 
The expectation is that, on the average, guesses on alternate-response 
items will be correct one half of the time, guesses on three-choice items 
will be correct one third of the lime, and so forth. For example, if a stu- 
dent knew the answers to eight items of a 10-point alternate-response test, 
and guessed at the anssvexs to the other two items, he would get one of 
them correct. By the formula, he u'ould get a score of 8, the number of 
ans\vers he actuaUy kne^v (8 = 9 - 1/2-1). The correction formula is 
based on the assumption that the laws of chance apply- In practice, tfils 
assumption is satisfied part of the time only. For instance, when the stu- 
dent is able to eliminate one or more responses of a multiple-response 
item, application of the formula will undercorrect. On the other hand, 
Ae formula overcorrects when students read the entire item and are 
drawn by purposely plausible distracters. 

The authors of this text do not recommend use of the correction formula 
to adjust scores of individual students for several reasons: (1) The 
formula is based on a statistical concept, not a purely mathematical one. 
It can be used correctly to adjust class measures, but for individuals it will 
overcorrect part of the time and undercorrect at other times. (2) The 
resulting adjustments in score usually lead to only small changes in tlie 
ranlMg of individuals. These changes are hardly worth the additional 
STOnng e ort, particularly when the number of choices in the items is 
three or more. (3) Pupils disfavor use of the formula. It is difficult for 
rorrert! already earned by answering items 


Use of the rorrection formula has the advantage of discouraging wild 
piessmg on the part of the student When die formula is used, students 
tend to give more rareful consideration to their responses. Some teadiers 
use the correchon formula solely for Ae purpose of encouraging students 
to work more carefully. * c & 

In case you should want to obtain corrected scores for a test eoiopesed 
of allernate-respuose items, a reroomended procedure is to award Z 
pomts for ^ comet item, 1 point for each omitted item, and no points 
for e™”- Tho adjustmm accompbahed parallels that obtained through 
ose of the formula S = B - ^/(C-l). Tbi, adjustment in score is usually 
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considered fairer by all students, including those who object to the regular 
correction formula. 

SCORiyC KEYS 

The scoring of tests, frequently a tedious task, can be greatly simplified 
through use of adequate keys. Hie four types most frequently used to 
score all items except essay items are the liyed test, the strip key, the 
accordion key, and the stencil key. The most common form of key is 
built by \vriting the ansu'ers in the proper blanks on a copy of the test. 
A strip key is made by cutting the columns of answers from a keyed test 
or by carefully spacing the answers for each page of items on a separate 
cardboard strip. An accordion key results when the anssver strips are all 
placed on one sheet of heavy paper, whirfi is then folded to the width of 
a single column of answers in the manner of an accordion. Each of these 
three types of keys is used in the same maimer. The proper column of 
correct answers is placed alongside the corresponding column of re- 
sponses, one test page at a time. The stencil type of key is most effective 
when an answer sheet has been used. A stencil can be made easily by 
marking the correct answers on an answer sheet and then punching boles 
in the key corresponding to each correct answer. When the stencil is 
superimposed on an answer sheet, the correct responses are visible 
through the punched holes. An entire test can be scored quickly by merely 
counting the number of marks that show through the holes. 

Essay items are mudi more difficult to score. Keys for essay items 
should indicate the main points to be discussed in each response. Credit 
should be allowed for the substitution of equivalent points. If ability to 
organize and to express ideas is an objective of your course, point ci^t 
should be ^ven for organization and expression. 

Scoring of essay items has been found to be most efficient ^vhen the 
entire set of test papers is scored on one item before a second item is 
scored on any paper. In this manner the scorer can become thoroughly 
familiar with the application of the key. Furthermore, this procedure ma- 
terially reduces the likelihood that the score on one item %vill affect the 
objectivity of scoring a follcnving item. Finally, it is recommended that 
ansM'ers be placed on one side of the test paper and the student’s name 
he placed on the reverse side. Objectivity of scoring can be improved by 
keeping the scorer unaware of the name of the person who wrote the 
paper being scored. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Marking 
and Reporting 


All techen to taponan. pmblem of how ,o detente "F" 

marks. In attacking this problem, they most recognise that rnartog pra^ 

dcts to a great estent are defined by the oven^ marktag 

school. Th? format of the report, the basic standard inlh which mdmdual 

stodent achievement is compared, the achievements 

general distribution ot marks are all maners of pohcy ordmarfy de er 

Lned by the administration of the school. No “"'7 the 

establish his oivn system nor should he make adaptaUons «’thout the 

approval of his principal. Experienced teachers will avoid 

the heginner who proudly stated that his C grades were as good as any 

toWs'firit responsibility in rmirki^ is to determine^d to 
to follow the policies set by the school. (kVhen revisions ” 
desired by the school and its community, partc.panon on 
tees becoLs a professional opportmiity.) The ° 

the teacher is to see that his marks reflect evaluation of studen process 
toward all Important objectives of the conise. Too inany teacto base 
their marks eSosively on the most con^enUy obtainable ™den^. 
Better nmrking pracriis require the tearher to seek and to use a wide 
variety of evitoce concerning the attatoenl of course ob|ect.v^^ 

Thi chapter contains a disenssion of common marking pracBces, a 
discussion of questions and issues in marfang, recommendations on how 
to combine thi achievement data into a single mark, and suggesUons lor 
reporting. 

PURPOSE OF HARKS 

Achievement marks serve sevemi purposes: ndorming parents and the 
student of educational progress; motivoting better study; ^<hng 
selection of course work in both hi^ school and m college; and pmsadmg 
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bases for grouping, promoting, and graduating. In addition, some schools 
employ marks to determine honors as well as eligibility for participation 
in extraclass activities. These purposes can be summarized as information, 
motivation, guidance, and administration. 

To accomplish these purposes effcctis’cly, a marking system must be 
easy for students, counselors, and parents to understand. It must be as 
objective and reliable as possible. It must be not only economical of time 
but acceptable to the majority of students, counselors, parents, and 
teachers in the area where it is employed. No single system now in use 
fully satisfies all critcru. However, it appears that the most suitable solu- 
tion would invoK'c both letter marks based on summation of standard 
scores and descriptiw corruncnls to parents based on observation and 
standardized test interpretation. 


MARKING PRACTICES 

\Vhat marking systems are likely to be encountered in a modem school? 
Looking to research for an answer, teachers will find that many different 
systems of marking and reporting achievement arc currently used in 
American schoob. Letter s)’mbols, numbers, and descriptive statements 
are all used either singly or in combination.’ It is impractical to study all 
the variations, but every teacher should be acquainted with Ute methods 
from which the variety of systems is derived. With this knowledge he 
can better adjust to the particular practices of his school and more capably 
cooperate in their Improvement. 

“^e most common system of marking employs five letters: A for excel- 
lent, B for al»ve a wage, C for average, D for below average but passing, 
and F for failure, ^is system is used by approximately 75 percent of all 
denote fine gradations by adding letters or by 
a mg p us or minus signs to the passing marks. Other schools use 
fewer categones, such as 11 for honors. S for saUsfactory, and U for un- 
sa s ac ory ^ ^ U alone. The letter ^-sterns have tlie ads’antage of 

?mT’ ^ of grouping a ^vide range of achiew 

tiv a.'i tn ^ example, a grade of C usually is earned 

^ . percen of a class. Thus, many differences in achievement 

p^^ed e w cn only two to Eve categories of marks are em- 

B„e ducnmmat.on, „ can fc. hod, , wealoieas and ? ®c„sth. 

’ Ann Z Smith and John E Dohbm “Marl* j c „ . a / 

Educational Research. 3d ed. New Encyclopedia of 

.jgg Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 786- 
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For example, to mark John 75 percent and Mary 76 percent indicates that 
they differ in achievement, which is quite likely to be true; but these 
marks also indicate that Mary exceeds John by 1 percent, which may or 
may not be true, considering the limitations of present evaluation tech- 
niques. 

Of all numerical systems, percentage marks have been in use the longest 
and are still the most popular. In this system the standing of each student 
is computed as a percentage of a theoretically perfect performance. An 
arbitrary passing point is usually 60, 70, or 75 percent. Percentage marks 
differ from other numerical marks in that percentages are based on abso- 
lute achievement and not on the attainment of the class. Theoretically, all 
members of a class could pass or all could fail. However, in practice it is 
possible to manipuLate the difficult}' of tests so that "appropriate” propor- 
tions of students fall into the various categories At one time, percentage 
marks were very widely used but have been largely replaced by letter 
marks. 

In the rank order system, the student having the highest achievement 
is 1, the next highest is ranked 2, and so on. If there were thirty-five 
students in a class, the lowest in achievement ivould have a rank of 35. 
Passing may be set at any point Ranks are difficult to interpret unless the 
size of the class is laiown. A rank of 6 in a class of sixty may represent a 
quite different level of achievement from that represented by the same 
rank in a class of only seven or eight students. 

Percentile rank marks indicate the percentage of the class exceeded by 
any given student That is, a student who achieved better than 73 percent 
of his class would receive a percentile mark of 75. The basic meaning of 
this system is fairly easy to understand. However, the system has the dis- 
advantage of being subject to misinterpretation when comparisons are 
involved. For e.xample, a percentile rank of 40 docs not necessarily repre- 
sent an achievement twice that of a percentile rank of 20. An increase in 
percentile rank from 10 to 15 exceeds an increase from a rank of 43 to 50 
but is frequently interpreted as equivalent by those who do not under- 
stand the characteristics of percentiles. 

The use of standard scores in marking is a comparatively new technique. 
In this system the student is marked according to the number of standard 
deviation units between his position in class achievement and the average 
achievement of the class. Students at the class average are marked 0. 
Those below average receive negative marks and those above average 
get positive marks. The most common adaptation of this system, Z-scores, 
eliminates algebraic signs and uses 50 as die average score. Marks range 
from a low around 20 to a high aroimd SO, with a passing mark most 
frequently set at about 35. Standard scores overcome several of the 
defects of other numerical systems. For classes in which achievement is 
approximately normally distributed, standard scores are quite simple to 
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interpret Nevertheless, many parents and teachers find it difBcult to 
orient themselves to a system that emp!<^ a statistically derived basic 
unit. 

Looking ahead, it appears that standard scores will be used extensively 
to form basic distributions from which letter marks can be more accu- 
rately derived. 

In recent years an increasing number of schools have been employing 
descriptive \vritten reports to parents or teacher-parent conferences as a 
means of supplementing or replacing traditional reports. Of these prac- 
tices, the most feasible at the secondaiy level appears to be the check- 
list of descriptive phrases (see Table 18-10). 


QUESTIONS AND ISSUES IN MARKING 

In addition to determining school policy concerning the form of marks 
to be used, teachers must also determine the school policy concerning 
die bases to be used for marking, and the school-recommended distri- 
bution of marks. In other words, teachers must find the answers to such 
questions as these: Should achievement, citizenship, and attendance be 
marked separately? How can subject matter achievement and citizenship 
be differentiated® How should citizenship marks be determined? Should 
marks be adjusted according to student ability? Should marks be based 
on an absolute scale, a percentage scale, or a relative scale? What pro- 
portion of a class should receive each mark? What is the school’s policy 
toward failing marks® Are special notices to parents and conferences with 
counselors required when failing marks are anticipated? What systems 
for recording and combining marks are most feasible? The next section of 
this chapter will be devoted to a discussion of these questions. 

MARKING ACHIEVEMENT AND CITIZENSHIP SEPARATELY 
During a marldng period teachers are expected to accumulate data con- 
cerning the quality of eadi students homework, tests, projects, reports, 
study habits, attention, effort, leadership, cooperation, and the hke. There 
is little wonder that some bepnning teadiers, amid this maze of infonna- 
tion, are ovenvhelmed by the task of marking and reporting. 

Although teachers, students, parents, and administrators generally ac- 
cept that an achievement mark should represent a student’s achievement 
of all objectives of a course, it should be obvious that a single mark cannot 
portray a^rately the standing of a student on so many divergent items. 
Nevertheless, a few schools attenqit to adjust a single mark to assess a 
students ^rd in all these factors. Most schools, however, follow the 
more satisfactory practice of reporting attendance records and citizenship 
ratings separately from achievement marks. 
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It is conceded that good habits of study, attendance, and citi?enship 
are important school objectives, but to include them in the subject matter 
mark reduces the accuracy of t))e infonnation conveyed by the mark and 
lowers its effectiveness. It is, therefore, strongly recommended that factors 
of attendance and citizenship be reported in marks separate from those 
used for achievement. 

DJFFERENTIATJSC SUBJECT MATTER ACHIEVEMEST ASD CITIZESSIUF 
Some teachers have difficulty differentiating the factors that should be 
considered in a citizenship ntark from those factors that should be part 
of the mark of subject matter arftievcmenl. Many schools offer specific 
instruction concerning this point. If such information is not provided, the 
following guidelines should prove helpful: 

IVhen instruction to bring about a particular behavior is regularly offered 
as part of a course (or an earher course in a soqvcnce of rourses), the 
behavior is usually a factor to be considered in the achies'ement mark 
of the given course. 

^\'hcn, in addition to satisfying ibis point, a particular behavior is uniquely 
sought in a gb-on course, the behavior is always a factor to be consid- 
ered in the achievement mark for course. 

MTien these conditions are not met, the behaWor concerned is usually a 
factor to be considered in the citirensbip mark. 

The following examples should clarify appUcation of the guidelines: 

1- A student is occasionally late in arriving at Im class. Tliis bchasior 
belongs in the citizenship category. 

2. A student fails to clean up around bb desk or bcncli. Tlib l)eha>'ior 
sliould be reflected in liic citizenship mark unless instruction in neatness 
b regularly and uniquely offered as port of the course. 

3. A student uses equipment so as to endanger the safety of his ckiss- 
males. Assuming that instruction in the safe use of equipment b offered, 
the behavior should affect tlic achievement rrutrk. If the student willingly 
persists in tlie dangerous behavior after instruction has been offered to 
him specifically, his cilizensl»ip mark should also be affected. 
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resulting marks have no consistent meaning. Such marks, which can serve 
only the motivational purpose of marking, fail to serve the other common 
purposes. 

Achievement marks should be kept as independent as possible of factors 
other dian achievement. As a matter of fact, the motivational purpose of 
ability marking can be largely accomplished through use of appropriate 
supplementary written and oral comments to students, counselors, and 
parents. Such supplementary use of this type of reporting is strongly en- 
couraged. 

BASIXG MARKS O.V SCALES 

Should marks be based on an absolute scale, a percentage scale, or a 
relative scale? Teachers ap'ee that marks should be based on the most 
reliable and meaningful scale available. Unfortunately, scales with known 
Zero points and units of equal size are avaibble in very few subjects. 
Typing achievement can be measured in words per minute, and some 
performances in physical educabon can be measured in equally reliable 
scales of time and distance. However, for most subjects, the only scales 
available are teacher-constructed tests that measure a limited range of 
achievement in units of unknown size. Furthermore, teacher-built tests 
over the same content vary in an uncontrolled manner from test to test 
whether they are built by the same teacher or by different teachers. In 
particular, some tests are much more difficult than others built to measure 
the same content. As a result, percentage scores for the same student will 
vary widely from test to test. Clearly, in most subjects absolute scales of 
achievement do not exist and percentage scales are highly unreliable. 
Many teachers therefore follow the practice of professional test builders 
and base tiicir evaluation of a given test score upon its position in a dis- 
tribuh’on of scores for that test Likewise, they assign marks according to 
the position of a student in the distribution of total scores for his class or 
grade. This practice is based upon the belief that in a scries of measure- 
ments over the same content, a given student is more likely to maintain 
his relative position in his class more consistently than he wnulcl maintain 
a particular percentage score. 

In many schools, the practiccof assigning marks in approximate agree- 
ment with a student’s standing in bis class or in a group of similar classes 
has largely replaced marking according to a percentage system. It should 
be emphasired that this cliange in procedure lias neither increased nor 
decreased llie proportion of high grades earned: Uic pmcedirre is only 
the first step in determining the letter mark earned by a given score. 
\M»cUicr or not the top score lias earned a mark of A. B. C, D, or F de- 
pends upon several other factors- 

In conclusion, because absolute scales in education are seldom available 
and bccauso percentage scales are highly unreliable, tlie most meaningful 
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basis for marks is the relative scale: position in a given distribution of 
scores. Obviously, marks determined in this manner must be interpreted 
in relation to the group measured. Top positions in a distribution of low- 
ability students arc not given the same marks as comparable positions in 
a distribution of high-ability students. 

It should be noted that classes differ in ability level under several cir- 
cumstances: 

1. The students may be assigned to separate sections according to their 
intelligence or their proficiency in the subject. 

2. The course itself may attract a disproportionate enrollment of high- 
ability students or low-ability students. (Some electives attract students 
of high ability; other electives, the opposite.) 

3. TTie class may be taught during an instructional period in which an 
unusual number of classes in the first two categories arc also offered. 
The result may be an unusually high or lo^v grouping. 

4. The class may differ from average merely because of chance >’aru- 
tion that occurs when no attention is given to grouping. 

MAWet^G STANDARDS 

What proportion of a class should receive each mark? The proportion of 
A, B, C, D, and F marks earned by a particular class should depend upon 
three factors; the marking policy of the school, the ability level of the 
class, and the achievement level of the class. 

A beginning teacher may find that his school has no olRcial marking 
policy. Actually, in some schools teachers mark completely according to 
their osvn standards. In such a situation, the beginner would do well to 
follow the average practice of teachers having classes like his own. In a 
great many schools, however, the begmner will End a statement of mark- 
ing policy in the administration’s handbook for teachers. Table 18-1 
represents the kind of direction a principal might provide for the teadiers 
in a school having both heterogeneous classes and classes selected ac- 
cording to ability. 

Table 18-1 . Suggested Distribution of Marks 


STUDEmS 
MARKS ( % ) 


A 10 

B 20 

C 40 

D 25 

F 5 




0 

0 

20 


20 


SELECTED STUDENTS 
AVERACE ADVANCED 

(%) (%) 


0 20 
20 60 
60 20 
20 0 
0 0 


HONORS 

(%) 


20 

0 

0 

0 
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The marking distributions in Table 18-1 are recommended for the 
consideration of teachers at a particular high school. It is expected that 
minor deviations from the suggested pfreentages will be the rule rather 
than the exception. However, because the honors classes enrol! onh' 
highly selected students of proven ability, it is expected that no student 
in those classes will be given a grade lower than B unless he has been 
issued a deficiency notice and given an opportunity to transfer to a group 
of lower classification. 

In some sdjools mariang pob'eies are worired out in detail by pint 
committees of teachers and adnunistrators. The following report, "Gen- 
ial Philosophy for Determining Schobrship Marks at V High School," is 
adapted from the work of su^ a committee. Tlus statement of poIic>’ 
includes die committee’s answers to eight frequently asked questions and 
represents the way administration and faculty can cooperate intelligently 
to give greater uniformity and meaning to a marking system. It should l>e 
recognized that at present marking practices differ so greatly that a sim- 
ilar cowimitlee at another school might make quite different recommenda- 
tions. This variability in opinion makes it all the more imperative that 
educaton work toge^er to bring about more uniform practice. 

GEVERAL PfllLOSOPin' FOR DETERMIMVC SCTtOLARSIflP .'rARKS 
AT “T UIGIISatOOL* 

Evaluation Is a continuous process for guiding growth in every class. Tliis 
process is carried on m many wavs, such as through wnlten work, group discus- 
sions, Of individual conferences. TIxe quarter grade is a cumulation of this process. 

Periodically the teacher reports student progress to the students. This pro- 
cedure becomes increasingly effective when based on a common philosophy 
which is understood by teachers, students, and parents. 

The following statements attempt to establish a uniform policy for grading 
scholarship in this secondary school Answers are proposed for questions which 
leachen frequently ask. This report is proposed as a basis for discussion by 
faculty groups. 
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F grades are recorded when student adiievemenl is definitely inferior, and no 
credit should be granted for the course. If the course is a required one, the stu- 
dent must repeat the course. 

INTERPRETATION OF SCHOLASTIC GRADING v 

IN SPECIFIC SITUATIONS ' 


1. Should teachers attempt to follow a grading curve? 

The expression "grading curve" usually refers to a symmetrical curve of dis- 
tribution in which the percentages of grades, A to F, are 7, 24, 38, 24, 7; 10, 
20, 40, 20, 10, 5, 20, 50, 20, 5, or the like If the philosophy stated above is 
accepted, then any symmetry which results in the grading pattern is purely 
coincidental In actual practice distributions hke 12. 25, 38, 20, 5; or 15, 30, 
35, 15, 5, are more common ilonewr. an individual classroom ttill scltlom fit 
the typical pattern and departmental disinbutions will usually vary in predict- 
able ways E\-en entire school distribulions may be influenced by community 
factors 

Students in elective courses, where special aptitude or interest is Lkcly to 
be evident, will usually earn more high marks than students in required 
courses. Students m advanced courses sltoukl receive the marks tihich the 
same effort and ac/iicvcment iiould eorn in regular classes; they shouhl not 
be penalized for being in advanced courses. 

2. How should extra credit assignments be evaluated? 

Ex&a assignments for able students should represent superior quality and 
genuine student interest TTie completion of average extra credit assignments, 
however, does not necessarily reflect superior scholarship. For example, 
twenty assignments representing only average workmanship do not indicate 
superior student achievement. 

3. Should teachers grade by a point system where a certain number of points 
are given for each completed assignment? 

The point system frequently tends to emphasize quantity rather than quality 
of work. The student who reads twenty easy books or writes riventy poor 
compositions is neither a good reader nor a good writer 

4. Should students receive lower grades at the beginning of the year than at 


Smdents should be graded according to the same general policy throughout 

5. How should grades be awarded when the teacher is using ability groups 
within a class of unselected students? 

The students should be graded in relation to average achievement for the 
grade Iwe . If students in slower groups consistently make high grades, the 
work shou d be made inore dilKciill I„ faster groups, the d^culty of the 
assignrnent and the quality of achievement should indicate high grades for 
the student, but students who demonstrate only average achievement should 
receive average marks If the work is too diffi^lt for the student, he should 
be transferred to a group better suited to his ability. 

6. How should the teacher grade shidonte t t j 

1 j » T m two-track courses, such as ad- 

vanced and regular mathematics^ 

The eWdents .h™ld be graded «, »,„pa,.„ve b..e, as hsted above. 
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High marks should indicate above the average expectancy for the 
grade. If studwts in the regular dass receive a disproportionate number of 
high marks, the work should be made more difficult or the students should be 
transferred to an advanced class. 

7. How should students be graded in adjustment and remedial classes? 

These students should be graded on the same basis as regular students. ^Vhen 
the student doing remedial work is doing outstanding work in his group, the 
work should be made more difficult or the student should be transferred to a 
regular class. 

8. How should students in honors courses be graded? 

These students should be graded on the basis of quality the same as students 
in regular classes. Since these students are selected for their high level of 
achievement, they would be expected to receive high marks. No student 
should be penalized in grades for being in an advanced or accelerated class. 

After a teacher has determined the marking policy of his school and 
the ability level of the class to be marked, he must make a decision con- 
cerning the quality of achievement attained by his class. If the teacher has 
adequate evidence to conclude that his class has achieved at a level higher 
than might be eAqiected for a group of its classification, he should increase 
the proportion of high grades assigned. On the other hand, when he has 
evidence that a class is not performing up to e^rpertations for its level, 
the proportion of low grades should be incr«ised. At no time should the 
Suggested proportions be followed automatically. However, when a 
teacher finds that his marks regularly deviate in the same direction from 
the suggested pattern, he should reassess his marking practices. 

Whenever an individual teacher's marks are either consistently higher 
or consistently lower than the pattern established for a given quality of 
ivork at a school, then that teacher has failed to act in accord with highest 
professional standards. Marks that must be interpreted differently for 
individual teachers are unfair to students, parents, and other teachers. 
Therefore, it is important that teachers make serious efforts to mark in as 
similar a manner as possible. 


OLDER SYSTEMS OF DETERMINING MARKS 
Three methods of recording data and determining marks are in common 
use; raw scores, percentages, and letter marks. Eacdi will be discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

RAW SCORE HARKING 

Teachers frequently use raw scores as tiieir basic method of recording 
ratings of student achievement. In this system, students earn points toward 
marks for items answered correctly on quizzes and examinations, for com- 
pleteness and accuracy of laboratory exercises and written assignments, 
and for success on any other factors the teacher wishes to include. The 
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number of points assigned to each type of measurement is an arbitrary 
decision of the teacher, as is the apparent weighting of each factor to be 
used in the final distribution of raw scores. 

In the use of the raw score system of recording and marking, a teacher 
might proceed as follows: 

Step 1. TTie teacher decides that he wuH give 40 percent of the final 
mark to ratings of learning activities, 40 percent to quizzes, and 20 per- 
cent to the final examination. Thus he intends that the relative weight 
of scores concerning acti\'ilies, quizzes, and the final examination uill be 
in the order of 2:2:1. 

Step 2. He decides that he will record twenty activity marks and give 
four quizzes of equal weight during the marking period. 

Step 3 Next he decides to have a total of 100 raw score points on the 
final examination. Then, to achieve apparent balance, each of the four 
quizzes w-ill contain a possible total of 50 points, and each of the ^vcnty 
recorded activity marks will be assigned a possible 10 points. 

Step 4. At the end of the marking period, the teacher merely totals the 
number of points earned by each student and places the totals in a fre- 
quency distribution. 

Step 5. He then assigns marks A, B, C, and so on, to various portions of 
the distribution according to the marking policy of the school. Note: 
At this point he could follow the “absolute system* and give A's to totals 
above a set percentage, such as 90 percent (450 points); B‘s to totals 
between 80 and 90 percent (between 400 and 450 points); and so forth. 
However, use of this system is |ustificd only when all the component 
measures are standardized. 

LisnTATioNs or RAW SCORE MARKING the raw scorc system explained 
above appears to work precisely, but careful examination \siU reveal two 
debilitating flaws: a students standing prior to the final computation is 
difficult to determine, and the teachefs control of the effective weights of 
the various components of the final mark is an illusion 
Not all teachers realize that when final marks are determined according 
to a sradents relative posiHon in a distribution formed by combining 
scores from separate measures, the effective weights of the different com- 


Table 18-2. Planned Component Weights 


COMPONENT MEASURED 


WElC ltTS 
PERCENT RATIO 




POINTS 

EACH 


20 assignments, and so on 40 

4 quizzes 40 

1 final examination 20 


200 

200 

100 


10 

50 

100 
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ponents are directly ,he totaUcore possible on each, 

of each ‘nd IM demonstrate the manner in 

The t\N-o examples in imnonents can differ from the weighting 

xvhich the effcctiN-e weights of ,_d. 

planned when a system of raw raw score s>-stcin 

Tables 18<J and 184 show that .vcights of 

of determining marks have relma^hcd^n^^^ 

score system to be discossed Inter in this chapter. 

rEnCESTACE MABKISC . i 

Pereootage, are tommonly osed a, a LTJhtl 

dctcnoinlns matli In Ora ^ J assignment-quir, cram, or 

Step 1. The teacher scores and ® is ‘judged to be 

laboratory report— as a percentage sot • Similarly, wben 

rstreo^S h rS™te noThcr ol rare score points on each 
measure is immalcriab 


COVtrOSTNTS 


Actnity ratings 
QuiZ7rt 

Fiiul examination 


200 

200 

100 
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Step 2. He decides to weight activi^ ratings, quizzes, and the final ex- 
amination in tlie ratio of 3:2:1. 

Step 3. At the end of Uie marking period, the percentage marks in each 
category are averaged for each student. Tlie teacher then triples the activ- 
ity average, doubles the quiz average, and adds the two totals to the final 
examination mark. Thus the total mark for each student is made up of 
six parts based on die planned component ratio of 3:2:1. 

Step 4. The teacher then forms a distribution of the students’ weighted 
percentage totals and assigns marks of A, B, and C to specified propor- 
tions of the distribution according to the polity of the school. 

If the teacher in the above illustration had recorded eight activity rank- 
ings, five quizzes, and two examinations for each student, the final mark 
for a student having the scores listed below would be computed in five 
steps. In the first step of the computation the percentage scores in each 
category are totaled. 


ACTIVITY RATINGS 
60 
63 
80 
55 
85 
75 
SO 
00 
560 


QUIZZES 

70 

80 

06 

74 

80 

400 


WAXn.VAT10SS 

IS 

6S 


In the second step of the computation, the average for each category is 
found: 

Acrrrvm: batincs quizzes e.xaminations 

560 -f- 8 = 70 400 -i- 5 = 80 100 -5- 2 = 50 

In the diird step of the computation, the average score for each category 
is multipbed by its predetermined weighting factor: 

ACTIVITY RATINGS QUIZZES EXAXDNATIO.VS 

70x3 = 210 80X2=160 50x 1=50 

In the fourtli step of the oomputaHon. the weighttil componeols aie 
totaled: 

210 -f 160 4- 50 = 420 

In the Hill step the students total of 420 is placed fa U.e class dlstribuUon 
of similar totals and given a letter marl aecordmg to the school policy tor 
Urat paitfeular type of class. {Sue: The student’s average weighted per- 
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ce„.agec»nbe(oundbydividi„gh..o«;^rf«0by6.ttc^^^^ 

of 70 percent is sometimes is if 70 pereent is consideretl 

marlc, according to local j practice is 

barely passing, the student vrouiA ^ given a mark ot U. l p 
fairly common, but seldom justin .) 

UMirsnons or rr~ M...- ^ S^i^ t^^a ZtfTZl 
of percentage marbs ™U mc^m if epprosimatcly 50 

systems of recording and maricing. individual measures 

percent correct. It is true “irreomponents of 

can be more easily interpreted, bu pc g ^5 t],at which 

final letter marts suffer from of the components 

afSicls the raw score system. distributions. 

miyirith the statidatd deviations ot the „„bining percentages 

The described procedure of xsei^ntmg weichts of 3:2:1 

would produce totals having the ten o relationship of 

only when the comments 

three components having dJerent g . , , . j a by 3, b by 2, 
scribed mathematically by the wbo • ' .j j. ^ results in weights of 
and c by 1. as xvas done in the a = h = c. 

3a:2b;c. This relationship is ,,'t „.^)1 be made more clear 

Perhaps the concept of a test s ® Suppose that a class studying 

by use of a nonmalhcmalieal cxpla • P^ £ ^b class mem- 

tlic .Ml of dart tlimsving is to K"" „ distance of 10 

bcf Is to throw one dart at each of ^ ^ 

paces. Bulls-eyc hits "M ^ count 80 points, and so forth, 

count 90 points; hits in the next n g to his average score 

Each student will lie given a letter and 

on the hvo tests. Assuming that one S which target will have 

the other target is drawn on a sma |a Will their effects be 

the greater effect in determining « students mark. 

Imlb tarccts arc scaled from 
It should be obvious that marks are not the same. 

7ero to 100. their cffectisewc^ S ^bc larger 

Students will undoubtedly score w i I ^ 

target; whereas on the smaller , j student arc combined 

4 fmn, vcm io lOO. ^cn 'J;;-;;!;, J™” ' r;mdc..,s in U.rt dis- 

and pliced In a cbstnbuUon, tl ^ ,,nnn llie small-target scores. 

Irihntion w-ill lx. almort wholly ”„^,hc range 

Ulctirt., when the jwrt .core. ^ 

of avcmEcs wall Iw det^med dmort whol^^lj 

Tlim Ihc component that 1^'J^ .„ighl in drtcimining llnal 

component that carries the grcalcv cuceuxv 

nuris. 
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Figure lS-1, which should further darify the meaning of test weights, 
shows the range of scores on two tests of 100 points each. Scores on the 
first test rang^ from 15 to 95, whereas on the second test the range ^vas 
from 65 to 85. By following the appropriate brohen line it can be seen 
that a studait who scores at the top of Test I and at the bottom of Test II 

would have an average of SO points ^ — = 80 . However, a stu- 



Ffg. 18-1 Cfaphie repmentatlon cf ihe cSect of d,gcTCncei In the ranre of scores 


upon tne average of Ihore 
Case 1: Letter marhs are given on a 
percentage basis, svith F covering the 
largest range. 

1 IL 

Jill A D B 

Sue P B F 


'* (^ + C frequentlij Joes not acerage B) 
Case 2- letter marks are given on a 
"curve" basis, with G covering the 
largest range. 

1 11 ^ + 
Ann A C A 

A F B 

Mabel C A C 

John F A F 
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dent who scores at the bottom of Test I and at the top of Test II would 
average only 50 points = 50^ . Thus, Test I carries greater 

effective ^veight than Test II. 

Figure IS'l also reveals that other letter marks assigned on the basis 
of the average scores would be strongly weighted in favor of Test I. A 
student who scores A on the first test and F on the second test would 
earn a mark of B on die illustrated combination. On the other hand, the 
lowest student on Test I would fail on the combined average regardless of 
his success on Test II. 

It should be clear from this illustration tfiat teadicrs who base marks 
on accumulated raw scores or accumulated percentages bias the results 
in favor of students who happen to score high on the measures having the 
greatest spread of scores. 

LETTER MARKING 

The most widely used systems of marVdng base letter marks on class dis- 
tributions of numerical scores. This type of transfer is seldom automatic 
because recommendations for the allocation of the various marks usually 
are flexible. The final decisions are left to the teacher. In the exercise of 
their Judgment, most teachers find it helpful to arrange numerical scores 
in a frequency distribution and determine division points between letter 
marks on the basis of the “breaks” in tlie distnbution. For example, assume 
that a 120-point test has been given to a class of forty students. Their 
scores on the test were as follows: 

78, 60, 84, 68, 89, 74, 81, 66. 61. 75, 87, 76, 84, 77, 74, 65. 73, 58. 86, 70. 

83. 71, 90, 68, 80, 83, 66, 74. 81, 74. 76, 77. 75. 86, 78, 78, 73, 76, 84. 75 
Further assume that the class is slightly better than average in a school 
recommending a policy of A’s, 10 percent; B’s, 20 percent; C’s, 40 percent; 
D's 20 percent; and P's, 10 percent. A frequency distribution of scores 
should be made, having the lowest score (58) at the bottom and the 
highest score (90) at the top (see Table 18-5). 

Then, using his knowledge of Ae general quality of the class together 
with his knowledge of the schools marldag policy, a teacher will find that 
convenient breaks in the distribution suggest letter allocation as follows: 

five As (S6~90), eight Bs (80-S4), seventeen C's (73-78), seven D’s 

(65-71), and three Fs (58-61). 

The slight deviation from the proportions recommended bj’ the school is 
justified by the character of the c&tribution and the quality of the class. 

Teachers commonly combine letter marks into a single mark in either 
of two ^vays: averaging letters by assuming tliat an A and a C will 
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MAlu:S STEP ONE STEP TU’O STEPHIHEE 

c c c 

ACC 
F C C C 

BBC 
D D C 

The same five marks wajuld be combined by the second method (using 
A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1. P = 0), as follows: 

MABKS STEP ONE STEP TWO 

C 2 

A 4 

F 0 10-#-5 = 2 

B 3 

D I 

"io“ 

The second method can be further Illustrated by a problem frequently 
encountered at markiag time. What mark should be given a student who 
had earned ten daily marks (A, B, F, C, D, D, C, B, D, A); four quiz 
marks (C, A, B, C); and a final examination mark of C? 

Assumptions: 

1. The daily marks are to be weighted equally. 

2. The quiz of grade B is to be weighted double that of each of the odier 
quizzes. 

3. The final mark is to be made up of daily work 50 percent, quizzes 25 
percent, and final examination 25 percent 

The first step toward a solution would be to combine the daily marks. 
daily MARKS 

A 4 
B 3 
F 0 
C 2 
D 1 
D 1 
C 2 
B 3 
D 1 
A 4 

IT' 21-M0 = 2Jl = C 


STEP THREE 

2 = C 
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Case 1: Mari^ based on pereenlagcs; Case 2: based on a "curve." 

Weaknesses 

1. Differences of scores within group* are ignored. 

2. The range of scores represented fads to be constant from point to point on 
the scale. For example, in case 2 the scale score 1.0 represents 10 raw score 
points (scores between 40 and 50), whereas the scale score 2.0 represents 
25 raw score points (scores between SOand 75). 
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The second step is to combine the quizzes, giving double weight to the 
one on which the student earned a mark of B. 


QUIZZES 

C 2 


14-^5 = 2^ = B 


The third step is to combine the averages (giving double weight to 
the daily marks so as to preserve the reconunended 50-25-25 ratio). 


Daily marks 

2.1 


2.1 

Quizzes 

2.8 

Final exam 

2 


9.0 


The earned mark therefore would be C. (If pluses were used, the mark 
would be C plus.) 

UMtTATiONs OF THESE COMPUTATIONS It should be recogiuzed that 
letter marks also have serious limitations as a basic system of recording 
and marking. Merely to substitute the letter A for 100 points and B for 
the score of 90 does not alter the fact that the effective weight of a com- 
ponent in a combination of marks is related to the spread of scores of the 
component. 

Furthermore, neither illustrated method of combining letter marks is 
defensible unless the underlying assumptions are recognized and judged 
acceptable. Far too many teachers use marking systems \vithout consid- 
ering the rational foundations involved. For example, when a teacher 
combines an A and a C to equate with two grades of B. and when he 
combines an F and a C to equate with two grades of D, the first under- 
lying assumption involved is that each letter mark represents an equal 
range of achievement. Also, when die letter marks themselves have been 
obtained by use of raw score or percentage scales, the tenabihty of the 
assumption of equality of resulting letter mark units depends upon ac- 
ceptance of assumptions with respect to die uniformity of the basic raw 
score or percentage units. 

That is, when letter marks have been based upon percentage scales 
using 90 through 100 as A, 80 tbnm^ 89 as B, 70 through 79 as C, 60 
dirough 69 as D, and 0 throu^ 59 as F, a letter mark of F cannot be 
combined justifiably \vith a letter mark of A to yield two marks of C 
unless the percentage range of 90 Ihnni^ 100 is accepted as equivalent 
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1: Marl, based o„ pcr„„b,scs. C«» 2. N.arls based on a -ca.n.e - 

W'caikncsscx 

25 raw score points (scores bcl»c«»SOand rS). 
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to the percentage range of 0 through 50. Similar discrepancies exist in 
letter mark ranges measured in raw score units (sec Fig. lS-1). Con- 
sequently. it is illogical for a teacher to combine A"s and Fs to obtain Cs 
in either situation. 

On the other hand, transfer of letter marks to a numerical scale, such 
as A = 4.0, B = 3.0. reduces but does not eliminate the major problem of 
combinmg scores Because the component letter distributions are trans- 
lated to a system basing a constant range, the weights of components are 
brought partially under control. Full control, howeser, is not achieved 
until the component distnbuUons have been made identical by conversion 
to nonnalizcd standard scores. 

It should also be recognized that transfer of letter grades to the discrete- 
point scale of A = 4.0, B = 3.0. involves the assumption tliat differences 
within the range of a component letter mark arc not important, whereas 
even smaller differences in range at the division points between letters 
are critical. Figure lS-2 shows tlut on a particular test (ease 2) all scores 
from 50 through 74 were transferred to the single point 2 0. No allowance 
was made for differences as great as 24 points in that part of the scale, 
whereas a difference of only 12 points in other parts of the scale 
and 74>S6) could raise tlic letter equivalent from 0.0 to 2.0 or from 2.0 
to 4.0. These conditions usually are acceptable only when tJic frequency 
of scores In an interval is considered a belter marking base than tlic raw 
score or percentage units involved. 

In spite of its wcakncssijs, the transfer of letter marks to a scale having 
constant range is a step in the direction necessary to accomplish scientific 
control of w eighted marks. The logical next step is to transfer the original 
measures to a controlled scale that represents the original measures with 
greater fidelity. Without quesUon, standard score scales servo tliat pur- 
pose. It is to be hoped and expected that teachers will soon recognize 
the inadequacies of older mctliods and adopt tlio more accurate method 
of standard scores. 

NEWER SYSTEMS OF DETERMINING MARKS 
Standard scores arc of two basic types; linear transformations which 
establish distributions having the same sliapc as the original distributions 
of raw scores or area tranSonnations wliich change tlie shape of the 
original distributions to conform with a normal distnbution. The second 
type, known as normalized standardized scores, is appropriate for use 
whenever it is logical to assume that valid and reliable measurement in 
accurate units would result in a normal distribution. That assumption 
usuaUy is tenable only when the scores of hundreds of students have been 
placed in a single distribution. \Vhen the teacher is concerned with the 
measurement of only one or two relatively small classes, it is usually more 
appropriate for him to use standard s(x>res based on a linear transforma- 
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Uon. For Uiis reason only standard scores of the linear ^-pe are discussed 
here. 

Z-SCORE JtAJUU.VC 

The most commonly used standard score of the linear-transformation 
is llie Z-scale. On a 2-scalc, tlic mean score is 50 and tlie standard devia- 
tion is 10. TIius each unit is equal to one tenth of a standard deviation: 
a score of 60 is alwTiys one standard deviation above average; and a score 
of 45 is one-half standard deviation below average. Raw scores can be 
transferred to Z-scorcs by using the four steps listed below: 

Step J. Put tlic raw scores into a frequenty distnbution of unit interval. 
Step 2. Dclerminc the mean of the raw scores by adding all the raw 
scores and dividing the total by the number of scores. 

Step 3. Compute or estimate the standard deviation of the raw score 
distribution. One of the following methods should be used. 


Table 18-6. Z-Scale Eguiurlcntt for Rew Scores 
Weeing Standard DeeiaUoru from } to 10. 

(Each pattern repeats between Z-scale standard deviation points.) 


lUW SCORE STAKDARD DEVIATION 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 i 9 


10 

g 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 SO 
2 70 

1 60 
0 50 

-1 40 

-2 30 

-3 20 

-4 
-5 
~6 
-7 
-8 
-9 


80 

77 

73 

so 70 
75 67 

70 63 

65 60 

60 57 

55 53 

50 50 

45 47 

40 43 

35 40 

30 37 

25 33 

20 30 

27 
23 
20 


75 70 

73 68 

70 66 

63 64 

65 62 

63 60 

60 58 

58 56 

55 Si 
S3 52 
SO 50 
48 48 

45 46 

43 44 

40 42 

38 40 

35 38 

33 36 

30 34 

28 32 

25 30 


67 64 

65 63 

63 61 

62 60 
60 59 

58 57 

57 56 

55 Si 
53 53 

52 SI 
50 SO 
48 49 

47 47 

45 46 

43 44 

42 43 

40 41 

38 40 

37 39 

35 37 

33 36 


63 61 

61 60 
60 59 

53 58 

58 57 

56 56 

55 54 

54 53 

S3 52 
51 51 

50 50 

49 49 

48 48 

46 47 

45 46 

44 44 

43 43 

41 42 

40 41 

39 40 

38 39 


10 


60 

59 

58 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53 

52 

51 

50 

49 

48 

47 

46 

45 

44 

43 

42 

41 

40 


-10 
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Table 18-7. Z-Scalc Equivalents for Raw Scores 
Having Standard Deviations from JHo 20 

(Eadi patltm repeals beKveen Z.scileilandafJto-i»Uoni«l"«) 

v»\vsr01lESTAKDAIU>DE\lATIOS 


X-X 11 12 

20 
19 
18 
17 
16 
15 

14 CO 

13 00 59 

12 60 59 59 

11 60 59 58 58 

10 59 58 58 57 

9 58 58 57 56 

8 57 57 58 56 

7 56 56 55 55 

6 55 55 S3 54 

5 55 54 54 54 

4 54 53 58 53 

3 53 53 52 52 

2 52 52 52 51 

1 51 51 51 51 

0 50 50 50 50 


-is 18 17 18 19 20 






60 

60 

GO 




60 

59 

59 



60 

59 

59 

59 


60 

59 

59 

58 

58 

GO 

59 

59 

58 

58 

58 

59 

59 

58 

58 

57 

57 

59 

58 

58 

57 

57 

57 

58 

58 

57 

57 

50 

56 

57 

57 

56 

58 

58 

58 

57 

56 

50 

56 

55 

55 

56 

56 

55 

55 

55 

55 

53 

55 

55 

54 

54 

54 

55 

54 

54 

54 

54 

54 

51 

54 

54 

S3 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

53 

S3 

53 

53 

53 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

51 

SI 

51 

51 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 


1. For distnbutions that are approumatcly normal and contain no 
than fifty individual scores, a rough but useful estimated stan^ 
deviation can be found by dividing the range of raw scores by four. 
Formula: S = H -5- 4 

2. When raw score distributions deviate from the normal at the extremes, 
a more accurate approximation of the standard deviation is provicie 
by either of the following formulas: 

s = .4 (Cso - Cia); S = J (aceroge of the top 10 percent minus the 
average of the bottom 10 percent) 

3. When a mathematically accurate stan^rd deviation is desired, the 
folloiving formula should be used: 

N 

In the above formulas, S represents standard deviation, R stands f^ 
range, C indicates centile point, X is any score, X is the mean, and 
is the number of scores. 
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Step 4. Detemiine the Z-score for eadi raw score by either of the fol- 
lowing techniques: 

1. From Tables 18-6 or 18-7 take the 2-scores in tlie column headed by 
the raw score standard deviation and place them alongside the raw 
score distribution so that 50 is opposite die mean, 60 is opposite the 
raw score which is one standard deviatiOD above the mean, and so on. 

2. Compute each Z-score by substitudoa in the formula; 

10(raiv score — raw score tnean) 

~ standard deviation 

In Table 18-8, the four steps are applied to the group of forty raw scores 
used earlier. From this illustration it can be obscr\’ed that the raw score 
mean of 76 has an equivalent Z-score of 50, and that every raw score is 
transferred to the Z-scale in a manner which maintains its relative position 
in relation to the mean. 

IVhen daily work, quizzes, and examinatioas are recorded in Z-soores, 
it is a simple matter to control the oontribution of each to a combination 
mark. For example, if daily marks are to count 25 percent, quizzes 50 
percent, and examinations 25 percent, marks for a student would be com- 
bined as illustrated below: 


OAlLYWOnS 
61 
50 
55 
60 
70 
52 
45 
45 
57 
CO 
47 
605 

605-i- U = 53 

Tlje student’s total of 202 pouits is then put into a distribution of students* 
totals from w hich letter marks arc assigned according to tlm policy of the 
«2iooL 

It should be noted llul liie precision of the wx'ighling of each com- 
ponent could bo slightly increased ly budding a clistnbutioit of ascrage 
Z-soorcs for die component and froni it detennining a new Z-scorc for 
cacli student. It should also be noted that teachers frequently record daily 
assignment marks in raw scores ranging from 0 to 3 or 4 points. At IIjo 


Qtnazs exAMiNATioss weiciiteo averages 


47 

40 

Daily work 

55 

€1 

46 

Quizzes 

52 

53 

86 

Quizzes 

52 

45 

Exams 

43 

54 

86 ^ 2 = 43 


202 


260 


260 -f- 5 = 52 
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Table 18-8. Transfonnation of Raw Scores to Z-Scores 


SOURCE 

RESULT- STEl 

> 1: BUILD 

STEP 2: 

STEP 3; 

OF 

ANT THE 

RAW SCORE 

COMPUTE 

ESTIMATE THE 

DATA 

Z-SCALE DISTRIBUTION 

THE MEAN 

STANDARD DEVIATION 

Step 3 

70 -t-2S 

92 

II 

X 

S = .4(C9o-Cio) 

;69 

91 




163 

90 / 

90 

S = . 4(86 -65.5) 


\66 

89 / 

89 

S = .4(20.5) 

Step 4 

{65 

88 




87 / 

87 

S = 8.2 


(63 

86 // 

172 



\61 

85 


Mark the standard 

Step 3 

60 +S 

84 /// 

252 

deviation points in 

,59 

83 // 

166 

the distribution: 


58 

82 




\56 

81 // 

162 

Z„ = X + 2S = 

Step 4 

{55 

80 / 

80 

76+ 18 = 92 

54 

79 


z„ = X + s = 


53 

78 /// 

234 

76 + 8 = 84 


\51 

77 // 

154 

z„-r-s= 

Step 2 

50 7 

76 /// 

223 

76 - 8 = 68 


/49 

75 /// 

225 

Z„ = X-2S = 


48 

74 //// 

296 

78 - 18 = 60 


\46 

73 // 

146 


Step 4 

{45 

72 




]44 

71 / 

71 



(43 

70 / 

70 



\41 

69 



Step 3 

40 -S 

68 // 

136 

Fill in the remainder 





of the Z-scale by use 



66 // 

132 


Step 4 


65 / 

63 

Table 18-e. 

/35 

64 



& 

63 


or 


{33 

62 



Step 3 

\31 

30 -2S 

61 / 

60 / 

6i 

60 

Compute each point 



59 


mula: 



58 / 

58 

Step 4 

)26 

jlS 

57 

56 

S034 

z = i?<tiZ> + S0 


J 


S034-i- 40 = 76 
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Tcble lS-9. D,g.re.ce bcl^e^ WefgMrf) 



^ Brtci I- RAW SCORE Z-SCORE 

STUDENT SCORE TION SCORE SCO 


Alice 

Cla)ion 

Esther 

George 

Manfred 

Rose 


93 +2S 70 

95 +2S 70 

55 X 50 
35 -S 40 
15 -2S 30 

15 -2S 30 


85 +2S 70 

65 -2S 30 

75 X 50 

85 +2S 70 

85 +2S 70 

65 -2S 30 


180 

160 

130 

120 

100 


140 

100 

100 

110 


end o(an.„.dngpe.iod. .base sa,««e.ot.Ie.i.P>«cedU.ad.»bu.oo, 

and ttanstened to Z-scores gives results different 

Table 13-9 shows that “"^es trout the same two tests, 

from those obtained W ““'’>^8 standard deviaUons of the two tests 
In the table, the raUo ot the raw ol Test II in a taw score 

is ff0:5. Test I therefore has to tos^^ ,^aents 

combination. This effc« can be ^ „„ combination. On the 

who scored 93 on Test I rank 1 by use of Z-scores Alice 

other hand, when the tests second position be- 

remains in rank 1, but G~'8e “ sdruplerin weight, 

cause his relatively low score on 1 & 

.....rSTiOVS OF STAVDSAD SCORE ilMUaSC 
ADVAVTAGES AVD LISUTATIOM or siu. 

Obviously, use of standa^ ^ru^'^SamSui'atoa'chets'^vffl ^gn 
coastructed tests, nor wdl But use of maadard 

w to ■»' ■'»“ 

I. Standard scores ptode -easr^meuO to have^oto^^^^ 

u-ith respect to an devi^/below the mean of the 

40 always indicates a posiUoa 1 stanOaru oesTau 

base group. . ^iiatcvcr weight he wishes 

tutreot^^ra tof-™ 

mean and a constant standard deviation. 

Tcathcrsshuuld — 

g “upT™?etto7nl - "“^8 based upon studeuts' 
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attainment of arbitraiy percentage scores on measures of unknown and 
variable difGculty. However, class-size groups also can be of unknown 
and variable” quality. Consequently, use of standard scores does not ob- 
viate the desirability of developmg a broad scoring base by occasionally 
administering tests to all classes in a pven subject. When school-wide 
tests in a subject are not feasible, a teacher should accumulate achieve- 
ment data from his own classes over several semesters. In that manner he 
can keep a check on his judgment of the performance level of a particular 
class. 

In conclusion, it again should be emphasized that even the best scoring 
systems serve only to enable the teacher to combine measurements ac- 
curately, and thus to place students accurately in rank order according 
to the measurements employed. Whether or not the top-ranking students 
deserve a mark of A, B, or lower is entirely up to the teacher’s professional 
interpretation of the school’s marking polity. However, the fairness and 
accuracy of a teacher’s marking will depend upon his ability to build and 
use valid tests, his ability to collect and record additional evidences of 
student achievement, his ability to judge the value of student rankings in 
accordance with school marking policy, and his ability to use the most 
accurate scoring system available. 

REPORTING TO PARENTS 

Reports to parents concerning the progress of students commonly take 
three forms, report cards, supplement^ reports, and personal confer- 
ences. It is unlikely that any one procedure alone will do an adequate job 
of reporting. Teachers should become proficient in the use of all three. 

REPOnr CARDS AND SUPPLEUENTARY REPORTS 

Report cards in their most coounon form include a single achievement 
mark in each subject, citizensbip marks, comments to parents, and a record 
of attendance and tardiness (see “Sample Report Card’). Such cards are 
usually sent to the student’s home every six to twelve weeks. Most reports 
require parental signature before th^ are returned to school. More elabo- 
rate reports include ratings on progress toward separate objectives and 
invite comment and visitatiOD. 

In addition to a regular report card, many schools employ supple- 
mentary progress reports. These reports are imstructured letters as used 
by some schools, but more commonly detailed checklists descriptive of 
student behavior are empbyed for diis purpose (see Table 18-10). 

Supplementary reports are most frequently called for when students 
are in danger of failing. In fact, many schools require that parents and 
students be notified of any deficiencies in scholarship or citizenship several 
weeks before the end of a maridng period. ( Notification of impending C 
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SAMPLE REPORT CARD 



Student Jane Doe 

Grade 11 

Counselor 

Jackson 

Report for period ending 

March 15 

Central High School 

SCHOLAR- 

canzEK- 

■ FERlOnS 

PERIODS 

teacher’s 

PER, COURSE TITLE SlUP 

SHIP 

ABSENT 

TARDY 

Signature 

1 U.S. History A 

S 

2 

0 

J. Jones 

2 English B 

E 

2 

0 

S. Smith 

3 Homemaking C 

S 

2 

1 

E. Brown 

4 Physical Ed. C 

U 

5 

6 

D. AVhite 

5 Chemistry C 

s 

2 

0 

A. Evans 

6 Algebra D 

E 

2 

0 

P, Ulson 

Comments to Parents 







iVUiaihuVkLMl 





Comments from Parents 


Parent's signature - - -- - 

Parents are cordial])’ insited to comment above or to \isit the school to discuss 
this report. Conferences >vith teachers, counselors, or administrators may be 
arranged by telephoning the school: No. 582-3993. 


or D grades sliould be gis en to students in ads-anced classes just as notices 
of possible failure are given to students in groups of lower classiUcation.) 

•Appropriately used, deficiency notictrs serve two distinct purposes; Uiey 
direct die attention of tl»e teacher, student, and parent to die specific 
needs of a particular student, and tlicy reduce the shock* of failure to bodi 
student and parrot. A bade principle of markiog is that unsaiis/aefory 
niarks should never be a surprise to a student or his parents. 

Every teacher should Ex; fully aware of the important public relations 
aspect of reporting. Little can be gained, except perhaps lU will, by thor- 
oughly negative reports. To tell a motlicr that her son is a complete rascal 
anci totally ignorant of tlic purposes of school may be a true representation 
of at least part of die facts, but as a report it is completely inadcijuate. 
Nodung constructive is gained. Parents want facts, but Uicy alcn lave a 
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Tabic 18-10 Ciliicnsbip Report 


I BESPOxsiBH-iTif RATING. Bchaviors considered: 

1, Comes to class on lime 

2. Hands in schoolworlc on lime 

3. Demonstrates an inlerest and a will to learn 

4. Bnngs necessary equipment to class 

5. Prepares and bnn^ to class «rtra materials 

6. Does not waste school supplies 

7 Takes good care school building, equipment, and grounds 

8 Works independently 

9 Finds his own material lor reports and odier activities 

10 Accepts responsibility for developing projects helpful to the 

class 

11. Accepts leadership roles 

12. Has a positive mBuence on class morale 

- . , n. coopERATTOy BATiNC. Behaviors considered: 

1. Listens %vhen someone is talking 

2. Does not talk to other students unnecessarily 

3. Cooperates with class officers and committee chairmen 

4. Respects opinions of others 

5. Cootrob his voice and actions 

6. Abides by group decbions 

7. Does nothing that would bnng critiasm on his class or school 

HI. MOBS KAsm BATLSC. BehavioTS considered: 

■ 1 Gets to work without urging by the teacher 

2. Does not waste tune 

3. Does his work carefully 

4. Prepares wntten work neatly 

5. Prepares reports in hb own words 

6. Is careful to follow directions 

- 7. Uses inlelligeDlly the indea, table of contents, and dictionaries 

- . 8. Completes assignments promptly 

E = Excellent 

U = Unsatisfactoiy (needs improvement) 
no mark = satisfactory 

Source: Adapted from a self-rating form used by the Los Angeles City School Distncts. 

right to expect competent professional analyses and constructive sug- 
gestions wlddi ^ve evidence diat the problems are being studied with 
at least some prospect of successful sohition. Too many reports to parents 
just baldly state that the student is (ailing. When a parent responds to 
such a communication, he frequently is angry or annoyed and is psy* 
tholo^cally unable to provide the help of vvWch he would be capable 
under more favorable circumstances. Such situations must be prevented. 
It is not without design that in mai^ schools all communications to parents 
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must be approved by the principal. Bepniung teachers should be pre- 
pared to meet such regulations with understanding. 

PABEM-TEACHER CONFERENCES 

Under present teaching schedules in secondary schools, it would be prac- 
tically impossible for teachers to confer svith any significant number of 
parents during regular teaching days even if the parents were able to 
beep appointments at the school, ^nsequently, parent-teacher confer- 
ences on the secondary level remain the exceptional practice rather than 
the rule. Nevertheless, it would be advisable for beginning teachers to be 
ready to participate in parent-teacher conferences concerning student de- 
ficiency. 

For that type of conference, several guidehnes have been developed: 

1. Prepare yovurself prior to the conference. Review records of the stu- 
dent's ability, background, and performance. Also leam something of the 
parent if possible. Communication U facilitated when the teacher is aware 
of the parent’s level of familiarity with school purposes and school termi- 
nology. 

2. Prepare materials to help the parent visualize the student’s learning 
status and progress. Charts and graphs are well understood by some 
parents, but all will understand a set of well-selected samples of the 
student's test papers, assignments, and projects. Such concrete materials 
often tell much more than mere words. 

3. Be a good listener. A parent-teacher conference should be a discus- 
sion and an interchange of information. It is not intended to be a lecture 
on the part of either participant, although there may be times when it 
would be well for the teacher to permit the parent to present his griev- 
ances without interruption. 

4. Be constructive. Listening, of course, is not sufficient The teacher 
should discuss steps that he e^qpecls to take to help the student, and he 
should also invite the parent to suggest steps that might be taken by the 
student’s home, 

5. Keep the conference cm a professional leveL The discussion should 
Seek remedies, not the assignment of blame. In particular, teachers should 
avoid evaluation of the contnbulion other teachers may possibly have 
raade to the devehpmeat <?/ die strideafs piobient. The matter of sehedid- 
ing tlie cemfexence should also be given consideration. Parent conferences 
with teachers should be by appointment only, scheduled far enough in 
advance to permit adequate preparation, and held in a school conference 
room which permits free discussion witiiout overt or accidental eaves- 
dropping. A classroom shared with student an office shared with col- 
leagues, or a PTA meeting are not adequate places to conduct a pro- 
fessional conference. When parents expect informal discussions in such 
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surroundings, courteously sugg^ making an appointment The confiden- 
tial professional nature of parent-teacher conferences deserves more 
widespread recognition. 

REPORTING STANDARDIZED TEST RESULTS 
TO PARENTS 

Whether or not to report standardized test scores, including IQ’s, to 
parents has long been a perplexing problem for begiiming teachers. Re- 
search conducted by the American Educational Research Association in 
1961 found diat roughly 90 percent of the secondary school teachers in 
a national sample thought that parents, in most cases, should be told the 
achievement test scores of their children.* Slightly more than half of the 
sample favored giving that infonnadon to all parents as standard prac- 
tice. The research also found that there was almost an even division be- 
tween secondary school teachers who favored and those who opposed 
telling parents their child’s IQ, although less than 20 percent thought that 
it should be done as standard practice. 

Authorities in the field of educadonal and psychological testing appear 
to be in agreement that schools should accept the responsibility of com- 
municating standardized test results to parents as well as to students.* 
'They stress the point, however, that the reporting of scores as single 
specific numbers does not constitule proper communication. In fact, they 
insist that unless the meaning of a score is conveyed, no effective com- 
munication has taken place. Therefore, it is recommended that teachers 
recognize the error present in scores, and report achievement test results 
only in terms of estimated bands like those in Figure 18-3. Grade place- 
ment scores have value in discussions among educators, but in com- 
munications to parents and students percentile bands are much more 
bkely to be correctly understood. For example, a high school freshman 
might be told: “Jim, your test result in vocabulary is the percentile band 
35 through 60. You have scored higher than about 35 percent of high 
school freshman and about 40 percent have made scores higher than 
yours." Then, if this is one of Jim's weak spots, and because standardized 
achievement test results serve teacher and student best as starting points, 
not culminations, the discussion might well be continued to outline steps 
toward remediation. 

Inteiligeace test results— il Oiey are tabs communicafeci at all—shoul^ 
be explained in relation to their expected use. IQ’s, in particular, should 
be discussed only with the greatest discretion. It is highly unlikely that a 
teacher should ever tell a parent, “Your son s IQ is 117,” even if that score 

* Research Division, NEA, Reteatch BuBettu. 40, no. 4 (December 1962), 122. 
‘Walter N. Durost, “How to Tdl Parents aboit Standardized Test Results,” Test 
Service Notebook No. 26. New York: Haicourt, Brace i World, Inc., 1961. 
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. i^hnnA tembr on the Cooperative English Tests 

Fig J8-3 SJu«fcnf report of percentite- 


w 11 ^ IntcTvrctine Scores, © Cop>-ngbt 1960. All 
Cooperative English Test Sennee. B^nnted by permission, 

nghts reserved. Educational Testing Service. 

, t. . rniirradv available. As a matter of fact, it 

they should be interpreted as rougo «.ui r 
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a parent requests his son’s intelligence score for that purpose, he nu^t 
be told, “John’s estimated acadenuc potential is like that of students who 
on the whole make average grades in that course.” Or, if selection of a 
college is his purpose, the records of the school might permit the teacher 
to say, “Forty percent of our graduates having scores like John s have 
earned passmg grades (or honors, if that is the case) at a certain uni- 
versity.” When school records are less adequate, intelligence test results 
could well be referred to only in terms of the broad categories: superior, 
above average, average, and below average. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasized that there is, as yet, no generally 
accepted policy with respect to the communication of intelligence lest 
scores to students and iheii parents. The trend clearly is toward more free 
exchange of this information, but for the time being, the beginning 
teacher is well advised to follow very carefully the policy of the school 
in which he is employed. 
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I Interpretation 
CHAPTER 19 / and Use of 

I Standardized Tests 


The use of a wide variety of standardized measurement instnimcnts has 
become common practice in American schools.' Thousands of standardized 
tests have been developed to measure a student's general intelligence, 
specific aptitudes, achievement, and personality characteristics. The re- 
sults are employed by administrators to appraise the effectiveness of their 
instructional program, and to enable them to classify students for pro- 
gramming. In addition, school counselors use standardized instruments 
when they study a student’s adjustment status, his educational needs, and 
his vocational interests. And classroom teachers employ standardized 
tests; 

1. To determine the range of abih^ and adiicvcment within a class 
so that appropriate instructional level, goab, pacing, materials, and activi- 
ties can he selected. 

2. To identify individuals who' are potentially fas& learners and con- 
sequently most likely to heneGt from special motivation, cnridiment work, 
and acceleration. 

3. To identify individuals who are slow learners and laggards in the 

subject matter of the particular class. For these students the teacher can 
plan a slower pace of instruction, more concrete illustrations, more fre- 
quent drill and review, and — if class size permits individually adapted 

remediation. 

4. To identify individuals who are adiicving less than might reasonably 

‘A standardized instrumeal is a lest or scale for winch rcgulanzed procedures of 
administration and scoring have been eslab l ishej and for which scores of norm groups 
have been determined. In the standardizaboa process, the instrument is adimnistered 
to norm groups carefully selected to be lepresentaUve of all those for whom it was 
designed. The resulting distnbutiona of scores are then used as norms to aid interpre- 
tation of scores made m subsequent adminisUabons of tlie instrument. 
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be expected. Tliosc students may benefit from special study by the teacher 
or counselor. 

5. To discover, through item anal^’sb, any broad subject matter topics 
which might be given greater instructional emphasis, provided tliat such 
emphasis is acceptable williin tiro local course of study. 

6. To comp.'uc the achievement of a class and its individual members 
with the national norms for classes and individuals of similar ability. This 
information can help a leaclicr evaluate the success of his instruction 

7. To help a student select a program of studies compatible with his 
needs and abilities. 

8. To help motivate better tearfiing and better learning. Knowledge of 
Success, or lack of it, when intelligently interpreted can be a powerful 
motivator for both teacher and student. 

To ensure tliat he gets all the help possible from the standardized test* 
ing program of his sdiool, a teacher should study die scores of bis classes, 
using analytical lists, charts, graphs, and individual profiles, and then 
should supplement that information with careful, long-term observation 
of the students themselves, for tests alone merely give helpful indica- 
tions, not final answers. 

The purpose of this chapter is to acquaint beginning teachers svith the 
general characteristics of die standard!^ tests and test scores they will 
be most likely to find in use wherever tiiey teach. Assistance in the reading 
and interpretation of test scores %viU be the principal focus of die chapter; 
however, a necessary first step is an introduction to the nature of edu- 
cational measurement. 


THE NATURE OF SCORES 
IN EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 

A basic problem in the science of cducadon is the development of meas- 
uring instruments scaled so as to have a true zero point and units of equal 
size throughout the range of measurement. Until such instruments are 
in existence, teachers will be unable to use measures of a student’s intel- 
ligence, liis growth in knowledge of subject matter, or his changes in 
attitude in the same manner as they use measures of a student’s height 
and weight. That is, when the umts involved are not of the same size, 
measurements made in different parts of a scale cannot be compared ac- 
curately. To be more specific^ tests of educational achievement yield raw 
scores that usually indicate the number of items correctly answered. Ihus, 
on any educational scale the basic unit is an individual test item — but 
such a scale is composed of unequal units unless the items are all of equal 
difficulty or are individually wei^ted according to the amount of knowl- 
edge measured. 
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Gams measured in different parts o( many edncalional scales me ther^ 
fore not directly comparable For example, a student avho lias chatlgcd m 
weight from 120 to 125 pounds has gained exactly as much weight as 
anotlicr student who has clianged from a weight of 90 to 95 pounds. A 
5-pound change is precisely the same amount in any part of the weight 
scale. However, when a student’s score on an achievement test moves 
from 120 to 125 points his gain in achievement is not necessanly equal 
to the gain made by a student whose score changed from 90 to 95 points. 
The units involved may be of different si 2 e. Consequently, educational 
tests ordinarily do not enable a teacher to make precise comparisons o 
change. 

Furthermore, even when units are equivalent, comparisons involvmg 
multiplication or division cannot be made unless zero on the scale repre- 
sents complete absence of the quality being measured. The problem of 
developing scales that register zero only when there is complete ab- 
sence of the quality measured is not peculiar to educational measurement. 
For example, the same difficulty is encountered in the measurement of 
temperature. When the familiar Fahrenheit and centigrade scales were 
developed, the absolute zero point (total absence of heat) was not firmly 
established. On the centigrade scale the zero point was set at the freezing 
point of water under certain prescribed conditions, while the zero point 
on the Fahrenheit scale was set 32 units below the freezing point. The size 
of a degree on each scale is constant, but differs from one scale to the 
other. Therefore, it is obvious that a reading of 75 degrees on one scale 
does not represent the same temperature as a reading of 75 degrees on the 
other. Also it should be noted that neither scale justifies the statement 
th.at a temperature of SO degrees is twice as warm as a temperature of 40 
degrees. 

For the same reason, it is incorrect to say that the earth was hvice as 
old in Aj). 1000 as it was in a.d. 500, for the zero point concerning the 
age of the earth has not been firmly established. In educational measure- 
ment it is inaccurate to state that a student having an IQ of 150 is nvice 
as intelligent as a student having an IQ of 75, or that a student who scores 
SO points on an arithmetic test has twice the arithmetic skill of a student 
«ho scored only 40 points on the test. Zero points in these factors and in 
many others have not been established. 

Because the basic unit of measurement is undefined, a student who 
scores a certain number of points on a test constructed by one teacher is 
unlikely to score the same number of points on a test constructed by 
another teacher to cover the same subject matter. However, if the tests are 
sound tests of the subject, a student can be expected to hold very nearly 
the same position among his classmates on each of the two tests. Under 
these circumstances — and th^ ai© die usual circumstances in educational 
measurement — scores become more stable and informative measurements 
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when diey are transformed to numbers that in some manner describe 
positions in a distribution of scores. For diis reason, the building of fre- 
quency distributions of raw scores and their transformation to derived 
scores is common practice in educational measurement By definition, “a 
frequency distribution is a tabulation of scores from high to low, or low 
to high, showing the number of individuals diat obtain each score or fall 
in each score interval” * ** 

Points or positions in a frequency distnbution are described by use of 
several variations of two basic procedures; 

Procedure one; The position of a particular score in a distribution can 
be described according to the number or percentage of individuals 
who scored either above or below the given score. 

Procedure two: The position of a particular score in a distribution can 
be described according to its numerical calue in relation to selected 
mathematical properties of the distribution. 

SCORES BASED ON CQUffTlNC INDIVIDUALS 
NUMERICAL lUNK Tbc simplest of scores derived by counting indi- 
viduals (frequencies or cases) in the distribution is numerical rank. In 
this system, every frequency in the distribution is numbered according 
to its Ordered position counted from the top. Wlicncver the frequency at 
any score is greater than one, all cases at that score are assigned the aver- 
age of the numerical positions filled. For example, in Table 19-1, the score 
of S3 is said to liai'o a numerical rank of 1 because it is the single top score. 
The tNvo individuals who scored 82 take up positions two and three; hence 
cadi is assigned a rank of 2.5, the average of those positions. In the same 
way, every case in a distribution can be ranked. Numerical rank, however, 
is seriously limited in application because identical ranks in groups of dif- 
ferent size may have extremely different meanings. 

CENTiLE POLNTS The basis for an improved ranking scale is obtained 
by designating points in a distribution according to the percenfoge of the 
frequency falling below cadi point. In Table 19-1 it can be observed that 
*5^00 of all frequencies fall below the midpoint of score 58; therefore 58 
can be designated as tbc twelfth ccntilc point, Cj-, in the distribution-* 
In this manner, it is possible to designate 100 points of reference in any 
frequency distnbution. 

TTie most commonly used reference point of the ccnijJe type, the fifticUi 
centdo point (Cm), is also known as tho median. In Table 19-1, the me- 

* ItoRer T. Lcuncin, “A Closisiy of JOO Mrasuiecncot Tirins,” Tat Service Sotebook, 
no. 13. New Vorl: Ilarcourt, Grace di U ewU, toe., p. Z. 

**One haU o{ tlx- (rcfjucncics at any >coie are assuioed to fall below the midpoint of 
Uut score. In Table ICl-I, the t'to scores of 5S are assumed to spread out evenly 
hetween ST.5 and Sd.5 so ijiat exactly one frequency fall* lx.Iow 580. 
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Table 19-1. A Sample Diilriijution 0/ 50 Raw 
Scores and Their Equivalent Derived Scores 
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dian of the distribution of raw scores is 69, Students who score below the 
median are in the bottom half of die distribution, just as students uho 
score below Cjj are in the bottom quarter of the distribution. 

PERCENTILE BANK It is important to note that all frequencies at a given 
centile point are said to have a percentile rank of that particular centile 
number. That is, all cases at ^ve a percentile rank of 10, and all cases 
at the median have a percentile rank of SO. Likewise, a student who has 
a percentile rank of 25 exceeds roughly 25 percent of the individuals in the 
distribution, and roughly 75 percent exceed him.* Percentile rank within 
a school grade is the type of score most commonly used in standardized 
testing at high school and college levels. Sudi a score clearly indicates the 
percentage of the norm group that scored below any given point in the 
norm group distribution. For example, when 60 percent of high school 
juniors fall below a score of 37 in the norm group distribution established 
for a standardized test, a pcrcendle rank of 60 among high school juniors 
is assigned to anyone scoring 37 on subsequent administrations of the test. 

Percentile rank scores are more meaningful than numerical rank scores 
but are susceptible to unique misinterpretations discussed later in this 
chapter. 

AlATHEMAriCALLY OEtUVEO SCOAES 

The mathematical properties most used in procedure two arc the dis* 
tribution’s arithmetic mean and standard detiotion. An arithmetic mean, 
commonly called average, is the measure of a distribution's centra! tend* 
entry obtained by divid^g the sum of all the scores by their total number.* 
In Table IQ-l, sum of the fifty scores is 3400. Hic arithmetic mean 
of the scores, then, is 63. A standard deviation is a matlicmaticaj measure 
of the N-ariability of scores in a distribution,* When the scores arc spread 
out widely from the mean, the standard deviation is relatively large, but 
uhon the scores cluster closely about the mean, the standard deviation is 
relatively smalL Tlie full range of scores in a distribution practically 
never is less than twice as large as the standard deviation, nor more Ilian 
six times os large as that measure. In distributions containing 100 or more 

*The pcrcroule rank of a givro score is fourul by counting J>aif the frequencies at 
tire score and to that number adding all tlie fmjucocies below tlic score. The ob* 
sum Vs ihen disVdod by tiie totsi Irequency <ii die disVribtaton. 

' The formula for tlie anlianctic mean ^ ^ indicates that the mean (X) of a set 

of scores u e<|UAl to tlie sum of (S) tlie scores (.t) divided by tlie number of scores (.V). 
‘Tlie formula for tlie standard desaatwa S ss -yj X(.X — Xp jmhcalcs that the 

stasdanl doutioa of a group of S tcofcs is rr|i)al to ilie squire root of the aimge 
of ilicu trjuared differences from the mraa. 
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3. How does Johnny's performance on a battery of achievement tests 
compare with the scores made by odicr children of his mental age? To 
answer this question Johnny s accomplishment quotient is obtained by the 
formula; 

X lOOor/ip = X lOO 

Quob'ent scores appear to be simple to interpret; scores of 100 indicate 
performance equal to the group average, scores below 100 indicate lower 
than average perfonnance, and scores above 100 indicate better than 
average performance. However, quotient scores are particularly sus- 
ceptible to errors of interpretation. For example, IQ, by far the most ex- 
tensively used quotient score, varies so %vidcly in meaning for different 
age groups that it is being replaced by the deviation IQ ( discussed later 
in this chapter). Furthermore, the AQ (accomplishment quotient} con- 
tains such a strong tendency to overrate the accomplishment of low- 
ability students and underrate the accomplishment of hlgh-ability students 
(because of factors associated with the reliability of measurement} that 
the AQ must be used with extreme caution, if, in fact, it is used at 

ciune Noiufs In the measurement of educational achievement, scores 
are commonly reported as averages for given grade levels, called grade 
norms, grade placements, or grmie equivalents. Age norms and grade 
norms are very similar concepts. Each is an arithmetic mean for a given 
group. It should be noted that, whereas age norms are based upon a 
twelve-month year and expressed by two numbers separated by a dash, 
grade norms are based upon a ten-month sdiool year and expressed as 
a decimal. An age norm half way beb'^cen 10 years and no months ( 10-0 ) 
and 11 years and no months (11-0) is 10 years and 6 months (10-6). The 
grade norm midway bettveen the beginoiag of the tenth and eleventh 
grades is 10.5. A grade equivalent of 6.7 rvould be interpreted to mean 
that the obtained score was average lor a group that had completed 
half or more of the seventh month of the sixth grade. In actual standard- 
ization, however, tests frequently are administered in only one month of 
each successive grade. The grade equivalent scores of inteimediale 
months are obtained by interpolation. Grade norms are the derived scores 
most commonly used at elementary school level. 

UNXAB UERTVATION OF STANI»AJU> SCORES The pOSltion of 3 SCOTe 30 a 
distribution also can be desenbed according to its raw score deyiadon 
from the mean. Thus, in Table 19-1, a score of 80 could be said to be 
+12 points (80-63) from the mean, and a score of 64 could be said to be 
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-4 pomts (64-(iS) fnjm tho mean. Such scoccs mughly locate positions in 
to flse 4an Lot fail .0 inJica.e whether or no. a 
one of the extremes of tl.e distiibnUon. In a distnhuUon having » 
deviation of 36 a score 12 points above the mean is only a third ol a 
standard deviation from the mean-a position relatively close >° •1'=“"' 
ol the distribution. On tile other hand, in a distribution having a stimdaru 
deviation ol 4, a score 12 points above tbc mean U three standard devi- 
ations above the mcan-a position seldom exceeded by anyone. 

To overcome this confusion in meaning, tbc sigma or a-scorc sys 
has been evolved. In that system, a score's position is described by a 
number that indicates its distance from the moan in standard devaabon 
units ’ A raw score at the mean of a distribution alwaj-s becomes a .--w 
of zero, a z-score of -.5 always denotes a position one-half standard dcsi- 
ation below the mean, and so on. i f r 

The z-scorc system is basic to all standard score scales. Tim Z-sc^c. tor 
example, is obtained from z-scorcs by tlie formula Z « 10s + 50. y use 
of a mean of 50 and a standard dc\iation of 10, this scale avoids the nega 
Uve signs and decimals that complicate tlie s-scale. Other linear stan 
ard scores may be obtained by application of the formula 

neuJ standard score = s(ncu> standard deviation) + ncu? mean 
The transformation of a distribution of raw scores to s-scorcs or ^scorM 
is known as a linear trarxsfonnalion because the graph of the relalionsWp 
is a straight line. This fact is pictured in Figure 19-1, a line graph of me 
relationship between Z-scorcs and raw scores having a mean of 28 and a 
standard deviation of 4. 

Standard scores of the linear transformation tj'po aro extremely usefu 
to teachers when they are determining student marks as explained m 
Chapter 18. Furthermore, Z-scorcs derived from distributions of van 
shapes maintain precisely consistent mathematical meanings. Tbo mean is 
always denoted by a Z-$core of 50, a Z of 60 b always one stand-ard dew 
ation above the mean, a Z of 40 b always one standard deviation bclo''' 
the mean, and so on. However, Z-scorcs fail to have consbtent percents 
rank equivalents unless they are derived from distributions of the same 
shape. 

NORMALIZED STANDARD SCORES Fortunatcly, whco large numbers of sdi- 
denb are measured by practically any educational or psychological test, 
the resulting distnbulion of scores has a strong tendency to resemble a 
normal curne for which percentile rank scores and standard score cquivi^ 
lents are well known. That b, in a normal dbtribution a percentile ran^ 

» The z-score of any raw score X can be found by substitution In the formula 
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of 2 is always tsvo standard dcviaticms bekw the mean (at s = —2), a 
percentile ranlc of 16 is always one standard deviation below the mean 
(at the point s equals —1), a percentile rank of 50 is always at the mean 



ftg. 19-1 Graphical and computolional linear Iram/ormofion of a sample dsstrtbution 
of titenfy-five rata scores (Xr^2S, S^ 4f to their equtoalent Z-score* 
Sample Compolation* for Scores tn the Alfove 
DtstnbaCion in Which X=2SanJS = d 
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(s = 0), and so on. The relationship of percentile rank scores and standard 
scores when the raw scores are normallij distributed is shown in Figure 
19-2. . 

It is sometimes advantageous to transform nonnormal dislnbutions o 
raw scores to percentile ranks and then assign each percentile rank the 
standard score it would have in a normal distribution. For example, ® 
Figure 19-3, the frequency of cases (four) below 23.0 is represented by 
the shaded area. Four cases are 16 percent of the total frequency (twenty- 
five) in the distnbution. Tliercfore, a raw score of 23 has a percentile rank 
of 16. From Figure 19-3 or from statistical tables of normal curve data, it 
is found that the equivalent position (percentile rank equals 16) in ^ 
normal distnbution is always exactly one standard deviation below Uie 
mean, at z = —1. The raw score of 23 is then assigned a score that is 
one standard delation below the mean on whatever standard score scale 
is used. Each raw score ui the distribution can be transformed to a stano* 
ard score in the same manner. When standard scores are derived by this 
transformation technique, they are classified as normalized standard scores. 

Use of normalized standard scores is appropriate when it is lo^cal to 
assume that a distnbution of raw scores deviates from normal because o 
errors of measurement or when it is necessary to force large sets of data 
into similar distnhutions so that various segments of a battery of tests 
will yield comparable scores. The American Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Research Association, and the National Council on 
Measurements Used in Education all recommend that standardized test 
results be reported as normalized standard scores. This recommendation 
is followed by a great many publishers of educational and psycliolo^cal 
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Sample Compulation for Scores 
in the Above Distnbution 
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( 8 = 0) , and SO on. The relationship of percentile rank scores and standard 
scores when the raw scores are normallij distributed is shown In Figur® 
19-2- . I • f 

It is sometimes advantageous to transfonn nonnormal distributions o 
raw scores to percentile ranks and then assign each percentile rank the 
standard score it would have in a normal distribution. For example, in 
Figure 19-3, the frequency of cases (four) below 23.0 is represented by 
the shaded area. Four cases are 16 percent of the total frequency (twenty- 
five) in tlio distribution. Therefore, a raw score of 23 has a percentile ran ‘ 
of 16. From Figure 19-3 or from statistical tables of nonnal curve data, it 
is found that the equivalent position {percentile rank equals 18) m ^ 
normal distribution is always exactly one standard deviation below tn® 
mean, at 2 = —1. The raw score of 23 is then assigned a score that is 
one standard deviation below the mean on whatever standard score scale 
is used. Each raw score in the distribution can be transformed to a stand- 
ard score in the same manner. When standard scores are derived by this 
transformation technique, they are classified as normaUzed standard scores. 

Use of normalized standard scores k appropriate when it is logical to 
assume that a distribution of raw scores deviates from nonnal because o 
errors of measurement or when it is necessary to force large sets of data 
into similar distributions so that various segments of a battery of tests 
will yield comparable scores. The American Psychological Association, the 
American Educational Reseaidi Association, and the National Council on 
Measurements Used in Education all recommend that standardized tes 
results be reported as normalized standard scores. This recommendabo^^ 
is followed by a great many publishers of educational and psychologi®" 
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tests. Some of the most common scores of this type are shown in Figure 
19-4. 


T-scoRES The most commonly used normalized scale employs 50 as a 
mean and 10 as a standard deviation. This derived score is c^ed a T* 
score and should not be confused with the similarly numbered but dif* 
fcrcntly derived Z-score. The T-score was originated as a normalizt^ 
standard score by McCall, who is said to have named it in honor of the 
psychologists Terman and Thorndike. Because T-scores are derived from 
the percentile rank data of normal distributions, a T-score of 50 alvvays 
indicates the median, a T-score 40 alvvays indicates a percentile rank 
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of 16, a T-score of 60 always indicates a percentile rank of 84, and so on, 
as revealed in Figure 19-2. On the other hand, a Z-score will have these 
percentile rank equivalents only whra the original raw score data are nor- 
nially distnbuted. However, regardless of the size and shape of a distribu- 
tion, its Z-scores will have precise meaning in terms of the distiibutioo’s 
mean and standard deviarion — an advantage not possessed by the T-score. 
Consequently, Z-scores, despite restricted interpretation, may be used 
srith distributions of any size and shape, whereas T-scores ordinarily are 
appropriate for use only with groups normally distributed. 

DEVIATION IQ A normalized standard score of special importance is 
the deriation IQ, a scale dial has practically replaced the quotient IQ. 
‘This scale has a mean of 100 and a standard deviation of 16 (or 15 as used 
by some tests) for all chronological ages. Thus, regardless of the age at 
which a person is tested, if his resulting deviation IQ is 148, his score is 
three standard deviations above the mean of lus age group and his per- 
centile rank is 99.9 in that group. This was not true of the outmoded 
quotient IQ. That long-used intelligence score is plagued by the fact that 
the IQ’s of different age groups frequently have different standard devia- 
tions even hen measured w1^ the same tesL On that scale (quotient IQ) 
^ IQ of 148 for a 16-ycar-oId sometimes represents a percentile ranking 
inferior to that represented by an IQ of 152 for a person measured at an 
earlier age. The deviation IQ, hkc all normalized standard scores, provides 
consistent interpretation in tenns of percentile rank. 

staxcses The stanine (standard nine) scale is a normalized standard 
scale of bonds having a mean of 5 and a standard deviation of 2. The scale 
divides a normal distribution into nine segments, the middle seven of 
which are each one-half standard deviation wide. Figure 19-4 shows that 
the bottom 4 percent of the distribution is in stanine one, the next 7 per- 
cent in stanine two, and so forth. Teachers should note tiic unlimited 
width of the first and ninth stanines. For example, stanine nine contains 
IQ s of 129 as well as those of 143 and higher. Thus, the scale is inadequate 
to identify tljc top 1 to 2 percent of students who in many schools are 
classified as gifiid and provided special learning opportunities. Never- 
theless, the stanine scale has gained wide acceptance in education in the 
comparatively short time since its origination by psjthologists in llic 
U. S. Air Force of World War IL 

Tliis section concerning the nature of measurement has souglil to de- 
velop a general understanding of the scores discussed. The development 
of computational skill has not been intended. Those beginning teachers 
who feel the need of computational exercises should consult the readings 
listed at the end of this chapter or textbooks in elementary' statistics. The 
measurrment concepts developed licr© arc basic to the proper use of irjtel- 
ligeace tests and standardized adUcvcoicnt tests, tlje topics tliat follow. 
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INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

Some beginning teachers— and more experienced ones, as well— have 
the erroneous idea that intelligence tests and their resulting scores are 
intriguing but valueless, having meaning for guidance workers and psy- 
chologists only. These teachers do not bother to determine tlie intelligence 
rahngs of their students and a few profess tliercby to be fairer and less 
biased in then work with students. On the other hand, there arc teachers 
v.ho lean heavily on intelligence testing. These teachers may ignore errors 
of measurement and expect all students with IQs measured at a gi\cn 
point to learn less than students with scores a few points higher. Tlicy inay 
also ignore other limitations affecting IQ interpretation; for example, tliey 
frequently expect all students of low to average IQ to be low to average 
in all things, wth the possible exception of physical stature and streng n 
Fortunately, only a small proportion of tcaclicrs fall into tliesc t\\o 
extreme categories In between these extremes is found lire great majority 
of teachers. They regularly use IQ’s in their study of the learning prob- 
lems of their students, and they expect students of high intelligence to 
surpass others in academic achievement However, these tcaclicrs realize 
that IQ differences of 5 or 10 points on a single measurement have little, 
if any, meaning in relation to the learning potential of individual students. 
The reasons are simple: single scores frcrjucnlly are in error by that 
amount and many variables other than intelligence are involved in learn- 
ing. In short, the majority of tcaclicrs recognize that intelligence tests are 
useful but not infallible instruments. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INTELLICENCE TESTS 

Instruments for the measurement of intelligence liavc an interesting but 
not mysterious background of development. Prior to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, men in many countries tried to measure intelligence 
but all were unsuccessful. However, during the first decade of this cen- 
tury, two Frenchmen, Dinet and Simon, developed an intelhgence scale 
that was an outstanding conlnbution to the advancement of scientific 
measuremenL Their work is basic to many tests now in worldwide use. 
In the United States, the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, authored by 
Terman in 1916 and revised in 1937 and 1960 by Tcrman and Merrill, has 
been the adaptation held in highest esteem by psychologists and educa- 
tors. This test, together with two developed by Wechslcr, tlio 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) and the Wechslcr Scale for 
Children (WISC), is used whenever most precise measurement of intel- 
ligence is necessary. These tests are particularly important in clinical 
work and in the measurement of the IQ’s of persons having reading du- 
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Ecultics. However all tests of a^/to oiily'’one indl- 

by the fact Uiat they must be admumtcrco y 

'^“lVratestofmtemg,m.e«-^^^^^^^ 
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Other /Vmcncan Am^ just as its many successors 
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however, a recapitulation imy ® ^ student has made a test score 
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equivalent to that of die aver ge / 
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* Oscar K. Buros. Tests m Tnnt. tug 

* Buros, pp. 120—127. 
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to the nonintellectual factors that mi^t affect test scores. For example, 
tlie mental score of a rural youtli might not be valid if the standardizing 
group is predominantly of urban background. 

Finally, because of errors of measurement (discussed later in this chap- 
ter), any single intelligence score can be interpreted safely only as an 
indication of the midpoint of a range of scores within which the student’s 
true score can be expected to occur. The range of scores should be at 
I least 10 points svidc in the case of total test scores, and at least 15 points 
'wide for all subscores, including those termed “verbal,” “nonlanguage,” 
"reasoning,” and "quantitative.” Thus, even when they are of the same 
age and background, two students must differ by at least 10 or 15 points 
in intelligence scores before it is reasonable to assume that one exceeds 
the in true intellectual potential. And even then such a conclusion 
» would be incorrect. Obviously, all teachers must exercise 
when dicy interpret intelligence measures. 

.\RDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ittt. CLASSROOM TEACHER 

>'^retation of scores from standardized achievement tests also is 
.gular task of secondary school teachers. To know each student’s ap- 
ostate potential for learning as measured by an intelligence test is of 
'ous help in Instrucuon, but this laowledge is only one facet of 
ihe teacher’s study of the learner. If the teacher is to do best )ob of 
teaching, and if he is to know something of ihe extent of his teaching 
success, he must also find answers to such questions as: What is the level 
of each student’s study skills? How well can he read? How does his gen- 
eral educational development compare with that of other students of his 
ability and grade level? Are each student and the class progressing as well 
as might be expected? How does their learning compare with local, state, 
and national norms? Reliable answers to questions like these are not 
easily determined by observation alone. Fortunately, hundreds of instru- 
ments have been produced to help supply the objective evidence needed. 
The development of these instruments has been the result of efforts that 
began more than 100 years ago. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 
The first step toward improved measurement of achievement in Ameri- 
can schools ^vas made before the Qvil War by Horace Mann, who urged 
that ivritten tests of the essay type replace oral examinations, the mode of 
measurement commonly used at tfiat time. His recommendations were not 
svidely adopted until late in the nineteenth century. 

The next addition to testing techniques can be traced back to J. M. 
Rice, who in the lS90s conducted the first testing survey of educational 
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group, whereas an IQ ol 100 indicates tl»t the student has 
Lt is average for his own chronological age. LiVesv.se, a student s 
«„ae ranV Idicates roughly svhat percentage of d.e tested group s.»rrf 
below the student, and his grade equivalent indicates the grade lesel at 
which his score would be average. For example, an average 14-year-old 
would have a mental age of 14. an IQ of 100, a grade equivalent of grade 
nine, and a percentile rank of fifty in that grade. 

Of the common methods of reportmg intelligence test results, ni^nl^ 
age alone has the advantage of indicating the level of mental ability 
attained. That is, in any group tested simukaneously. the student who 
earns the highest mental age score has demonstrated the greatest mental 
ability. Mental ages, however, have tlie disadvantage of changing from 
year to year. Up to the age of about 16. an average student gains one 
year in mental age for each year gained in chronological age, but ^ 
dent with an IQ of 75 gains only three fourths of a year each year of his 
early life. On the other liand, IQ’s remain relatively constant from ye*ir 
to year, but fail to denote the relatise menial level of members of a group 
made up of Individuals of varying chronological ages. It is only for per- 
sons of equal chronological age that IQ’s in^cate relative mental ability. 

In the interpretation of intelligence quotienU. teachers should riot 
assume that students of the same IQ necessarily possess the same capacity 
for learning. In fact, identical IQ ratings axe derived from identical intel- 
ligence test scores only when the tested students arc of identical chrono- 
logical age. That is, the highest IQ in the class does not necessarily possess 
the greatest problem-solving ability. He merely is best for his age. For 
example, Tom, 11 years of age, Jim, 12, and Dili, 14, are in the sesentli 
grade. If they made idenbcal scores on an intelligence test, giving each 
of them a mental age of 12 years, Tom’s quotient IQ would be 109, Jims 
would be 100, and Bill’s would be 86. Yet Tom, Jim, and Bill, as measured 
by the test, would have the same ability to solve problems invol'’ing 
mental processes. 

Teachers should keep alert also to the fact that most commonly used 
intelligence tests, weighted heavily with verbal factors, are adequate pre- 
dictors of success in the verbal activities of the school but do not serve 


to predict effectively a student's potential in the nonverbal learnings. 
Furthermore, intelligence tests do not measure native capacity alone. The 
scores are affected by the lands and quality of experience avilable to the 
student Students from back^oimds that fad to provide experience con- 
sidered common to American urban cuhuie are hkely to receive lower 
scores than they would if the tests were more adequate. Students of lower 
socioeconomic background, those having reading difficulties, and those 
having adjustment or health problems typically score lower than their 
potential Intelligence scores, dien, of a particular student are meanin^'d 
ordy when that student is similar to die standardizing group with respect 
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to the nonintellectual factors tfiat might affect test scores. For example, 
the mental score of a rural youth mi^t not be valid if the standardizing 
group is predominantly of luban background. 

Finally, because of errors of measurement (discussed later in Uiis chap- 
ter), any single intelligence score can be interpreted safely onlj’ as an 
indication of the midpoint of a range of scores ssithin svhich the student’s 
true score can be expected to occur. Tlie range of scores should be at 
least 10 points wide in the case of total test scores, and at least 15 points 
wide for all subscorcs, including those termed “verbal,” “nonlanguage,” 
“reasoning,” and ‘'quantitatii'c" Thus, even when they are of Uic same 
age and background, two students must differ by at least 10 or IS points 
in intelligence scores before it is reasonable to assume tliat one exceeds 
tile other in true intellectual potential. And even then such a conclusion 
frequently would be incorrect. Obviously, all teachers must exercise 
extreme caution when they interpret intelligence measures, 

STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
AND THE CLASSnOOf TEACHER 

Tlio Interpretation of scores from standardized achievement tests also is 
a regular task of secondary school teachers. To Vjiovv each student’s ap- 
proximate potential for learning os measured by on intelligence test is of 
tremendous help in instruction, but this knowledge is only one facet of 
the teacher’s study of the learner. If the teacher is to do the best job of 
teaching, and if he is to know somclhmg of the extent of his Icucliing 
success, he must also find answers to such questions as; What is tlie level 
of each student’s study skills? How well Can he read? How does his gen- 
eral educational development conip.tre with dial of odicf students ol his 
ability and grade level? Are each student and die class progressing as well 
as miglit be expected? How docs their learning compare with local, state, 
and national norms? Reliable answers to questions like these are not 
easily determined by observation alone. Fortunately, hundreds of instru- 
ments Juve been produced to help supply the objccliv c evidence needed, 
TJic development of tljcsc instraojcnls lias been Uto result of efforts Uut 
began more than 100 jears ago. 

TJ/t DEVJ:iOrME\r of ACWeVE.\t£.\T T£5Tt.\C 
Tlic first step toward improved measurement of acliicvcincnt in .Ameri- 
can scliools was made before the Civil War by lluraco Mann, who urgetl 
tlut wntten tests of Uie essay type replace oral examliutiont, the mode of 
measurement commonly used at that time. His n-commtijdjljons were not 
mdcly adopted until late ixi tl»c ninctocntli cenlur)'. 

Tlie next addition to testing tedmiques can be traced back to ]. .\l. 
Rice, who in the 1590$ conducted the first testing survx*y of educatiotui 
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actaevemcnl His mlormal study ssaB Wlosved in the catly 1900s by the 
itTaccutate svoth „t ntomdihe. Stone, Ajxes and others, devc - 
cpcd tests and scales for use in suneys of ach.evcnient m anthmeuc, 

'“‘Th'™dea®’or^mpI!lg^several tests of common school subjects into a 
Single booUet or -battery" ecolved about 1920. In the Efteen years 
diatlv follo%«ng that date, tlifce outstanding and long-Uvcd battencs 
were published. (The latest revisions of these tests, the Stanford 
ment Test, the MeUopohtan Achievement Test, and the Califomi 
Achievement Test are among the most popular tests of the P«sent. ) in 
addiUon to these batteries, many single-subject tests were pubhshcci tor 
the Erst Hme in the 1920s and 1930s AU these tests would be classifaed as 
inadequately standardized if they were judged according to present-day 
standards. Nevertheless, in the rclaUvely short period between \\ oriel 
Wars I and II signiEcant progress in testmg techniques was made. It was 
also in these produebve years that two additional Unds of tests came mto 
general use: diagnostic tests which identify a students specific wca 
nesses in suh(ects such as anlhmetic and reading, and practice tests 
which provide drill materials accompanied by performance norms. 

All the tests published in this period were characterized by the use of 
items requiring short and specific answers that could be scored in an 
objective and impersonal manner. Consequently, the mstnimcnts became 
laiovvn as objective tests 

The teacher-built tests of the 1920s and 1930s also began to feature 
objectively scored items Soon thereafter, true-false, matching, multiple- 
choice, and completion forms of items practically replaced tlie use of 
essay questions in many classrooms. It should be noted that tlie adoption 
of objective testing in schools was stimulated by more than mere ease 
of scoring. Tlie accumulating research evidence of that day indicated Uiat 
the results of essay testing were highly unreliable. In fact, studies revealed 
that not only would an essay lest frequently be assigned widely different 
scores by iMerent teachers, but the same teacher often would fail to 
score a paper the same way on a second reading. Faced with thb evi- 
dence, classroom teachers as well as local and state officials took action 
to accelerate the use of objective tests. 

Admittedly, objective testing as used by many teachers also had its 
weakness. It encouraged overemphasis upon the measurement of mem- 
orized factual information. Recognition of this fault gave impetus to tho 
“evaluation movement" of the IMOs and 1950s. This movement correctly 
stressed the necessity of using evidence beyond objective measurement m 
the assessment of educational achievement. The residual effect upon test- 
ing in the 1960s has been that measurement instruments now give greater 
emphasis to the measurement of understanding, application, interpreta- 
tion, and problem solving. Regular use of this type of measurement, as 
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pa. ot a broad program ol cvaloalioo. ia now — in A.edoan 
schools. 

SELECnO.V OF SrAVDABDIZED TESTS 

A .eadrer wishing to select a battery el detfnnine 

tesg or a year-end test lor rrse “ ” P*“t.S‘,„7er<r in Prin. His 
what tests are “^‘nienfr./ ^reJoremeots Yeerboofa to 

next step might well be use of th , strength.” He then 

Icam what experts tliink of pear to be most promising, 

eould order specimen sets of the tes publisher at nominal 

Sueh materials are hequently avarlable Horn » P 

cost. Finally, the teacher conld become ^nj „,i„g the 

standardized test by actually talmg the est. seomig 

test manual to help liim interpret e re^ ^ department heads. 

In selecting a test, teachers ft^u primary responsibility 

or counselors. Teachers, 'tewe e . results of standardized tests, 

alone when it comes to interpretauon of the results 
including the results of test batteries. 

GRAPHICAL RLPRESENTAriON OF TEST RESULTS -fanAardized 

The results of testing o/^aphs or profiles that 

tests are often reported to ^aV Consequ^nUy. It 

picture a student’s ^ ^ various types of profiles 

is highly important that teachers learn to reao u 

with ease. . , , h* mnstructed so that the scale of 

Profiles are two-dimensional S^P Jjjted at an assigned position 

scores is along one axis and r profile, points representing 

along Ihe olher. In the ‘"'8“'“- .innected by straight lines, 

the student’s obtained scores arc p . craphical sense. They 

The lines Uiemselves have no one test score to another, 

merely serve to guide the reade jjje Iowa Test of Educa- 

Carol Kramer’s profile P®^ that she has scored higl^st 

tional Development (see Fig. I sources of information. Her 

in correctness of expression an in , j reading of litera- 

lowest scores are in social studies a ^ along the vertical axis with 
tare. This proEle plares dre r« ftl top. 

lowest scores at the bottom and g Ashland’s scores on 

InFigure 19-6, the ‘“'“"‘'"f t^'^tTceSe olTcores is on the hori- 
the Metropolitan Achievement l , higher scores are on the 

zontal axis. Low scores are on the lett anu b 

»B„,„r,pp.I-23S. “8““'“’“'^ 

“ Oscar K. Buios, ed., Tite Sixth Mtm 
N J.: The Crj^ihon Press, 196S, pp. 324-tn«. 
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vocabulary. The teacher probably would be justified in planning special 
reading experiences for Sheda. Howe>'er, in the absence of an intelligence 
measurement standardized on the same norm ^oup, it is impossible to 
form any sound h)pQtheses about whether or not Sheila s performance in 
any of the measured skills represents satisfactory achievement. For 
ex^ple, if Sheila’s intelligence happened to be near the 99th percentile 
in comparison wth the norm poup used on the SRA Achievement Series, 
dien her performance in at least three of the four skill areas might justify 
further study by the teacher. 

Three additional points sliould be noted in Sheilas profile; 

1. Because percentile ranks do not represent equal raw score units 
throughout a scale, the numbers along the vertical percentile scales at 
the left- and right-hand edges of the chart are not equally spaced. They 
have been adjusted to represent more nearly the position each percentile 
would have along the base line of a normal distnbutjon of raw scores. 
IVhen an adjusted scale is not used, teachers must be careful to remember 
that percentile differences near the middle of the range (near 50) repre- 
sent much smaller differences in test score than are represented by per- 
centile differences of equal size near either extreme of the scale. In the 
case of Sheila, the «-ork-study skills scores of the 55lh percentile in refer- 
ences and the 45th percentile in charts are correctly separated by less 
Ncrtical distance than separates her percentile scores of 80 in arithmetic 
reasoning and 90 in arithmetic concepts. Without adjusted-normal charts 
these discrepancies in percentile rank scales xvould be difficult to visualize. 

2. Percentile rank scores usually cannot be directly averaged. (When 
percentile ranks of composite scores are desired, each percentile should 
be reconverted to its raw score. The raw scores of each individual are 
then added and the totals are placed in a distribution from which the 


icience, iou-er arithmetic tcote* might iodicate the need for some correc- 
lice uofl «/ hlary should decide to enter some occupation icithui the sci- 
entific area. Since these tests leere given early in the year the teacher 
uouU have on opportunity to ivotk ictlk her The only serious discrcpanci/ 
on the Profile Chari U in the area of Social Studies Study Skills. Certain/^ 
some attention should be paid to this poor performance and some remedial 
uorh insfiluJed unless an esaminotkm of the Icsj hooUet or other supple- 
mentary information indicates that for some reason this is not a calid 
result. 

Mary’s composite prognostic settret la both the verbal and math-scicnee 
area haie corresponding sUmines of S uliich TCin/orcci the rather obcious 
conclusion that Mary is a lypKid student for the eighth grade. She ivould 
he a questionable ruk for a coilegc preparatory course m high schoof if 
Ihis prcsup;ioses subsequent atiendaitce ui a typical liberal arts insiilutiaa. 
Ceneralizalwns of iha sort, houecer, are ruky unless they are supported 
by similar performance for other jeor*. This emphasizes the need for a 
good cumuiafite testing program. 
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Sec«?rdl u^eki ago you (ooi: tome interesting tests celled the SRA AehSeie- 
rTient Seriee. These tests sheic how well you are doing in school by com* 
paring your scores inSk those of other boys and girli aU ocer the country. 
The types of schoolicork measured by ea^ test are descnheii on the back 
of this page. ^tVicn you look at your score for each test, turn this page 
oicr end read about the test. 

Tour teacher u:dt help you draw a line showing how you scored on each 
of the tests. Look at your Une Is U straight ond right next to the center 
line? If a u, then you have scored about the sene as the aceroge pupil «n 
your trade in the United Stares. Most prohahty. though, it m not straight, 
but hot same peaks and coUeys. The high points shatu where you are doing 
your best work, and ike low points show where you are weakest. The 
numbers at the side of the chart show houi much ohoc« or below the 
ocerage each score te. For eiompie, if one of your scores ts opposite the 
numher 70, that means that you did 6^er on that test than 70 percent of 
the boys and girls icho took the tests. In other tconis, in every group of 
100 pupils that took the tests, you scored ictlcr fiian 70 of them. If one of 
your scores is 45. then you scored better than 43 of the 1 00 pupils. 


Fig. J9-S Pupil profile chart of percctiiife scx>res on the SRA Achietcment Senes 
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ot enor. For ejamplc, is Sheilas pcrconhle rank of 63 io 

19-8) reliably superior to her granunatical-osage score of . 

quently <lo sLdenls equal in these abfflties Daake *“* *“'“ *“ 

or more percentUe points apart? To a^ver tlrese Ig- 

mast haJe knosviedge ot tire standard errors msolved 

ores must bo searched tor in a test manual or , mfor- 

eter, the band type ot profile shown in ' P°^ ^ ^ highly 

motion as an integral part of the profile. Hus practree must be highly 

”ptfit, prepared by the test pubhsher or '>? 
teacher, LmphasL the lad that a test score ts only an “ 

range ot scores within which the students true score ““y ‘j 

lalh TOcn hvo hands oyerlap. it is not pi^ible » “V 
Student is better in one measured subject than m e o • ^ 

Technically described, each band is center^ at the ““ 

extends one standard error on each side of that pom . T ■ 
chances are only about 63 in 100 that the tnre score 1“ 

Therefore, it shLld be recognized that dtere renr^ fj^too 

100 that the band is too low, and 16 eh^oes » IM that fte bana ^ 
hi^, to include the true score. It may be tnictai S encompass 

b£d were doubled in length, the chances that 

the true score would be increased to approxuna e y go „ in 
Fmm Figure 19-10 it can be considerably 

comparison tvith the norai group slightly above 

ahote average in listening, science, ea More snecifically, 

aterage in rLdlngt mid avenrge n, beta « aLTiiS ^ 
the reading percentile band mdicaies Om betxveen 54 and 

100 that the student's true percentile tank ^ could 

■I. Comparing the various ratmgs amo^ student's performances 

mufidendy make such conclusions ” , es in mdal studies 

in mathemalics and in science exceed his p science are not 

and writing, whereas his this type of offers 

significantly different from eadi other- t- ;» 

the teacher a great deal of information. -t-indinir on a single 

In addiUonTo their use to portray to pictured 

adtnmistradon ot a battery of tests, p^s ^m-erted scores 

Student’s growth pattern in grade equi nrofiles involves the 

as measure by pLodic testing. Soil another 

graphing „1 el's averages. This Ctd to tmri 

the reladve strengths and is done, class normv- 

Class grovvih from one testing to Furthennore, it is incorrect to 

not norms for individuals— should be vse OTowth comparisons. 

^ percentile scores as "Ji of profiles, teachers must keep in 

Of course, m these uses and in all uses ot 



Fig. 19-10 Profile of percentiU-band result* based on the Sequential Testa of £ 
fional Frogtesa 
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mind that tests o» the same profile must be recorded on “T “j'"' 
units, and to be strictly comparable, all tests on the same profile must 

standardized on the same norm group. 

From the preparaHou and study ol profiles, tochers 
a great deal to Lip their teaching. Houover, th« task rs ""'X P“* ^ 
job that prepares Srem to make tire best use of standardized measures. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS IN THE INTERPRETATION 
OF STANDARIZED TESTS 

Before teachers can adequately interpret the results o( standardized tests, 
they must ansNS’cr sever^ Vey questions: 

1. With respect to factors that might affect test 

tested giup differ Irom the sample group upon svhrch the test uas 
Standardized? (Local norms may be necessa^|) which it 

1 To AAhat extent does the test usuaUy accomphsh the task for which 

was intended? Is it vaUd for your . reliabihty and 

3. How accurately does the test measure? What is its reiiaDiuty 

standard error of measurement? 

Informatioa pertaining to these questions usually is contained in 
uals provided by test publishers. 

adequacy of NORilS J A 

In their study of the first question, ^ shnilar to those 

tests are intended for use only by individu^s S test results of 

represented in the norm group. For erumrple, ^ ^ dre 

a class or school can be .'T'"’ ““to S fartors asr 

local group and the norm group differ with resp 

L Intelligence 

2. Instructional facilities 

3. School curriculum 

L Admission and promoUon polides students’ homes 

n. Socioeconomic level and emotional tone attitude toward 

6. Student study habits, student health, and student attitude 

testing and toward school , , . 

adeouacy of student 

Neither the adequacy of instruction nor tested 

achievement can be judged fairly unless the no ? manuals 

group are knonm to be similar. Unfortunate y, U ^ Without 
provide sufBcient detailed information U ^jg limited to de- 

information, interpretation of test r« s whether or not 

^rription of student status in relahon to the no ^ ppj. example, 

status is as high as it should be lemams unknown. 
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.eate have U«le cause for elaBo. « 

abUity score below the achievement norm of higher ability 

TEST VALIDirr ■ 

Before .hey a„e„p. .o hrterp^ •>;“ rToTf be» 

examine evidence concerning the validity of the test. 
d”d as B.e measure of L extm.. to »hid, ^est ^e^h« r. 
tended to do ConsequenUy, tests that have Mercnt a^Xle 

different lands of validatiiig evidence. Such evidence usua y 

”*To Vdge the validity of an achievement test, leacheis should see^OT 
deuce thft shows how well the test samples the content o 
to be measured. This type of evidence establishes a test s e li* 

Ewdence that reveals how weU the results “ oOTCurrent 

other immediate measures of the same thmg estabUshes a test 
ooMitu, and evidence that shown how well a test preicts later perform 
ance of those tested establishes a test’s predielioe ooliditif. , ,e 

Content vaUdity is of priiiiaiy importance tor -Sye 

achievement and instruction, whereas concurrent vahdity 
vahdity are of greatest importance when tests are used for the ordinary 

administrative and guidance purposes. n-jeHr. of 

Teachers should realize that the single most important eWetensue 
any test is its vaUdity. Until evidence concerning the vahdity of a test 
established, student scores obtained on the test can have httle. y. 
meaning. 


STANDARD ERROR OF MEASUREMENT 
Teachers nvUI fail to interpret tests adequately unless they 
a single test score is merely a sample measurement that almost a y 
contains considerable error. Experienced teadiers Imow that w ^ 
dent is tested more than once with the same test or with eqmv en ^ ’ 
he seldom, if ever, makes the same score twice in succession. , 

more, it is knovm that if he were to be retested an unlirmted num e 
times, the resulting scores would form a normal distnbution 
sampling distnbution of his scores. The mean of a sampling ' tn u on 
defined as a tnie score. The standard deviation of the sampling , 

tion is a measure of the variability of the student s scores an is ® 
as the standard error of his scores. D^rent individuals are like X ° . 

somewhat different distributions. Obviously, unlimited retesting o 
dividuals is not a feasible procedure; hence test publishers su s 
appropriate statistical analyses of their standardization data to p 
sound estimates of the avtaage standard error involved in measurem 
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made with their tests. This uifoimatioii. termed the standard error of 
measuretnerU of the test, is made available in test manuals and is some- 
times superimposed upon graj^cal reports of test results. In any event, 
teachers must be able to associate standard errors of measurement with 
normal curve data if they are to understand the predictable variability of 
test scores. 

Study of Figure 19-11 will reveal that roughly 6S percent of measures 
made can be expected to fall within the range of ±1 standard error of 
the true score, the remaining 32 percent can be expected to fall above 
and below that range. Likewise, roughly 96 percent of measures made by 
a test can be expected to fall within a range of the true score ±2 standard 
errors; the remaining 4 percent can be expected to fall outside that range. 
^Vhen applied to the most accurate intelligence tests currently in use 
(S.E. equals 5 IQ points), these figures reveal that 68 percent of such 
IQ’s are likely to be within *5 points of the true IQ, and 32 percent will 
deviate more than 5 points from the true IQ; 96 percent are likely to fall 
'Within a range of ±10 points of the true IQ, and rou^y 4 percent are 
hkely to be more than 10 points in error. Recognizing these facts, teachers 
Mill not be surprised to find that a student's scores fluctuate from one 
administration of a test to another. Any single obtained score can be 
accepted only as a fairly rough estimate of the level at which the student 
nay be expected to perform in repeated measurements by the ^ven test 

I^owiedge of the standard error of measurement is also essential when- 
ever a teacher wishes to interpret the relationship of scores made on tw*o 
administrations of the same test or of different tests. In practice this 
problem appears in situations like the following: 


Sample Applications 
trvBlO 1S0.SE 



True Grade Level 80.SE .7Yr J 
True Percentile Rank 50. SE .3SD^ 


Fig. J9-J1 The tlondard error of measurement: an estimate of the variability of test 
scores that would be oblaaed in repeated measurement of the same in- 
dividual 
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sc»ed a. a grade le.-^ 8^ oe a .e«( a— - ^ 

rt':sit“a:re£r«S- 

'SxLtsrJsrssaSiS 

of the differenee in the Wo test seoM u “f ^ „d dilfer- 
ards listed beW, the teacher shonld condude ^at ^ 
ence is loo small to be atnepted as proof of a Merenw m jrirtrmeUc 
Tommy’s score in reading would have to .„„otable to conclude 

by 2 tLes 0.5 (a full year) before it would be ^cceptab 
that he is really more skilled in one sub|m than m ‘ 

then the conclusion svnuld be incotiecl about one Hme “ “'"Vh 
The foUoiviiig standards ate usually followed when differed 
scores are being interpreted: 

1. The difference between two measurements is assumed 

reliable when the difference exceeds three times the stan^ pristence 

volved. The chances then are more than 100 to 1 in favor of th 

of a difference in true scores. j »« fairlv 

2. The difference between two measurements is assimed to “ ^ 

reliable when the difference exceeds nvice the standard 

The chances then are about 19 to 1 in favor of the existence of a difference 

in true scores. i .. v_ «,«>«- 

3 The difference between two measurements is assumed W b 
tionable reliability ^vhen it is more than the standard eiror but less ti^ 
twice that amount. The chances then are at least 2 to 1 m favur 
existence of a difference in true scores. , 

4. The difference between two scores is assumed to be unreliable 
it is less than the standard error involved. The chances then are ess 
2 to 1 in favor of the existence of a difference in true scores. 


TEST REUABILITT 

The accuracy vvith which a test measures is also expressed 
coefficient in decimal form ran^g from .00 to 1.00. A reliabuity 
dent of 1.00 indicates perfect consistency in individuals’ scores m a 
retest situation. If such a test could be constructed, its standard oto 
measurement would be zero. A r el ia bility coefficient of zero, on 6 o 
hand, indicates a complete lack of consistency in measurement ^ 
vidud upon retest might score at any point within the range o sco 
produced by the test Such a test would be useless. 

In practice, it is generally considered that a test must have a relia ty 
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ot at least .SO before it can be accepted as a satisfaetory measure of indi- 
\-idual performance — and higher reliability is much to be desired 

Coefficients of reliability must be employed with a degree of cauUon, 
however, for they can be determined by a variety of procedures each 
designed to serve a particular purpose and each yielding a slightly 
ferent coefficient. Tlie size of reliabiUty coefficients also vanes some>^at 
according to the ability level and variabiUty of the groups upon whi^ 
they are based. Classroom teachers should therefore recognize that the 
relative accuracy of measurement of l\vo tests can be judged accurately 
on the basis of reliability coefficienU only when the coefficients have been 
computed by application of the same formula to data obtained from 
measurement of comparable groups. Only then can one be reasonably 
certain that the test having the higher rcUability coefficient will measure 
with the greater accuracy. 


INTERPRETATIOS OF ACE ASD GRADE SORMS 

Am aud grade norms arc among ihc easiest norms to imdcntand. Tbe 
concept involved is simple, but when appUed at the secondaiy school 
level, age and grade nonns have severe limitations. 


1. Many student characterisUcs. sudi as scores on mental tests, compu- 
tational ability, and physical height, show variable and decrcasmg aimual 
change as studenU progress through high school Some characteristics 
show no measurable increase with age beyond the early teen^ and a ew 
reveal a decease in average lest performance. For example in many 
schools United States history is offered in the eighth grade and again in 
the eleventh grade. American history norms, then, woidd be expected to 
increase at those grade levels and remain fairly stable or decrease for 
students not taVdng the subject 

2. Age and grade norms frequently are inadequate to indicate prop- 
erly the standing of high- or low-scoring pupils. For instance, tests in- 
tended for high school use will be standardized on grades nine tlirough 
twelve. In an average school half of the twelfth grades would be ex- 
pected to score higher tlian the ^vclfth-grade norm. If twelfth-grade 
norm is 73 points on a particular test, what is the standing of a student 
who scores 80 points? Test publishers attempt to answer this quesUon, if 
they answer it at aU, by extrapolating their standardizabon data so as to 
estinate what groups beyond their sample would score if the assumptions 
accepted by the publishers were true. Ihus ffie test publisher mi^t 
assume thal the mmual increment beyond grade twelve would be 3.5 
points and assign the score of SO a grade norm of 

beyond grade rivelve had been tested in the standa^bon To 

be speeffic. the Iowa Tests of Basie Skills, intended for grades three 
through nine, provide approximate grade equivalent scores for the range 
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1.0 to 12.5 by extrapolation beyond the measured sample's range of 3.1 
to 8.1. 

It should be noted that extrapolation upward from one school level to 
another is particularly subject to misinterpretation. For instance, a stu- 
dent, teacher, or parent might conclude diat an eighth-grade student who 
scored at the eleventh-grade uonn in reading on a junior high school 
test would be able to read elevraitb-grade material as well as die average 
eleventh grader. Such a conclusion would be justified only when the 
standardization sample included elev’enth p’aders and when the test was 
composed of content appropriate to that grade level. The eleventh-grade 
norm on a test designed for the seventh, eighth, and ninth graders usually 
is an extrapolated score and, at best, is only the average score of elev- 
enth graders on seventh-, ei^th-, and ninth-grade material. An eleventh- 
grade norm earned on a test mtended for junior high schools does not 
indicate that the junior high school student could perform at average 
eleventh-grade level on a lest designed for use in senior hi^ school. The 
score merely indicates that the junior high school student has done a 
particularly good job in the junior high school content covered by the 
test. 

Age norms, in particular, are quite likely to be inaccurate for ages at 
both extremes of an established range since age norms are frequently 
determined by administermg tests to grade levels and then making sepa- 
rate distributions of scores for each age represented. For example, when 
a test is standardized on the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, the modal 
(most common) age at each grade is 12, 13, and 14 respectively. How- 
ever, some of the most brilliant 14-year-olds will have been accelerated 
Into grades beyond the sample, and the slower 12-year-olds will not yet 
have reached seventh grade. Thus, the 14-year age norm would be too 
low and the 12-year age norm would be too hi^ to be truly representative 
of all students of those ages. 

3. Grade norms and age norms are an inadequate basis for comparison 
of the relative standing of students in sdiools following admission and 
promotion policies different from those predominant in the standardiza- 
tion sample. Students who are overage or underage for their grade fre- 
quently make average scores different from those made by the age group 
that is at age for a given grade. In reco^iition of this problem at least 
one lest publisher reports s^uratc grade norms for students who are at 
the age most typical for a given pade. These norms are called modal-age 
grade norms. When they are not available it is important to know the age 
composition of the grades in the standardizing sample. 

4. Probably the most serious weakness ia age and grade norms is their 
susceptibility to misinterpretation as standards to be achieved by all stu- 
dents of a given age or grade. Half of an average class should be expected 
to exceed die establish^ norm. Likmnse, in an average class, half of the 
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pupils can be expected to score lower than the norm for their age or grade. 
Ordinarily, age norms and grade norms are midpoints of distributions of 
typical groups. Tlicy can be used as standards only for average students 
seeking average goab in an average environment. 


ISTEnPRETATtON OF PERCENTILE SCORES 

Percentile scores generally are considered to be an improvement over 
age and grade norms since they are free from errors of extrapolation ^d 
are not so likely to be misused as single standards. They provide 100 refer- 
ence points for an age or grade group rather than a single point. How- 
ever, percentile scores must also be interpreted with caution because th^ 
are subject to the same errors of norm group sampling that afiect the 
s-alidity of age and grade norms, in addition they have certain weak- 
nesses because they arc directly related to numbers of persons below 
given points in a distribution and are not direcUy related to raw scores. 


1. Percentile scores tend to exaggerate differences in raw scores near 
the middle of the range and to reduce relative differences of raw s<»res 
near the extremes. This aberration is brought about fact that on 

most measures norm groups tend to cluster near the middle o e range 
of scores and scatter out near the extremes. This fact brings about a senous 
nonlinear relationship between raw scores and percentile rank equiva- 
lents. Consequently, comparisons of the percentile ranks of students are 
likely to be quite different from comparisons of their equivalrat raw 
Korcs. For eiamplc. a J-point difTcrence to raw score in mdcMe of 
the range on the language segment of the SRA Tests of Edneabona 
Ahility yields a percentile rank difference of 20 points, whereas a 3-pomt 
difference in taw score near the top of the same scale yields a 
tank difference of only 3 or 4 points. On ptacbcally all tests, mdivtduals 
who differ as much as 15 or 20 percentile points in the mddle range 
(from about a percentile rank of 35 to a percentile rank of &>) me more 
alike in raw score than indisidoab who are only 5 or 10 peroenble pomts 
apart in either the lower or upper parts of the perctmtile range. 

2. The standard error of percentiles near the middle of the “ 

much larger tiian the standard error at the extremes, or ' 

manual for the California Achievement Tests gives » 
nine months for the eleventh-grade spelling norms, rans ° 

percentile scale, this standard error becomes about peiw 
for true scores near the 50lh percentile, and reduces to a s 
of about 5 percentile points for true scores 
percentiles. Thus obtained percentile scores on that tes 
other tests) wdl be 15 or m^e points in error for about 
large group of students who in true measurement would score about a^ ^ 


age for their grade. For the 


number of students who in true 
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measurement would rate either very low or very high, the California test 
yields percentile scores in spelling Aat 15 or more points in error 
only about one or two tunes in 100. Accordingly, teachers must recognize 
that on all standardized tests, pracentile scores near 50 frequently are 
in error as much as 10 or 15 points, vhereas errors of that magnitude are 
much less frequent in high and low percentile scores. 

3. Percentiles cannot be averaged directly. A student who has per- 
centile ranks of 60 on half of the tests in a battery and percentile ranks 
of 80 on each of the remaining tests is not likely to have a percentile 
rank of 70 on the total battery. When averages or totals of several per- 
centile scores are desued, the percentiles should first be transformed to 
raw scores or to other scores having an arithmetic base. 

4 Percentile scores axe meaningless without direct reference to the 
group upon which they are based. A single raw score total on a test 
might be desenbed truthfully as tf»e 50lh percentile for high school 
seniors as weU as the 90th percentile for students in a lower grade. Con- 
sequently, the base group should be named whenever percentile norms 
are discussed. 


THE ETHICS OF STANDARDIZED 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 

Many teachers engaged in standardized achievement testing are perplexed 
by such questions of ethics as. What can a teacher properly do to prepare 
students for a standardized achievement lest? Is it permissible to excuse 
inferior students from the tests? What legitimate use can be made of test 
scores and item analyses? Definitive responses to many such questions 
await the study of authorities. However, valuable, but tentative, answers 
to some of the important questions have been suggested in an article 
abstracted below: ’’ 

1. When teachers prepare students for a standardized achievement test: 

It is acceptable and proper to explain to students something about the pur- 
poses and general form of the test. Such a discussion would not include any 
references to the specific content of the test It might properly cover such 
matters as the various types of ob)ective questions; the fact that some items will 
^ easy and some will be very difficult; the fact that students should not worry 
if they cannot answer every question; the importance of working rapidly without 
racing, and the advisability of making intelligent guesses. 

It is acceptable and proper to familiarize students with the mechanics of a 
standardized achievement test through flie use of practice exercises. These exer- 

“ Anton Thompson, “Tentatise Guidelines few Proper and Improper Practices w^th 
Standardized Achievement Tests, Caltfomia Journal of Educattoruil Rescorch, 9, no. 
4 (September 1958), 159-166. 
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should leach ifKlents hos. to math thei, ansuers to th. various tv-pes of 
queations but should not offer any dues as to the content of the approaching test, 
ri acceptable and proper in giving a machine-scored lest to pass around a 

n T"'" “■> «> point out the 

^ibiL^ that the students sviU loner their test scores if they do not mark their 
answer sheets in the same way. 

j proper to try to bring about optimum motivation of the 

^dents for the taUng of a standardized test. This means encouraging students 
ao as Men m they can. It does not mean that pupils are to be threatened or 

made extremely tense and anxious. 

It is not acceptable and proper for a teacher to coach students on the subject 
mattw of a specific standardized test. Such coaching mUI invalidate the scores 
^ed by the students. Not only xnll such scores have no value; they may ac- 
y 0 the student harm if they are recorded and used for guidance or instruc- 
on purjxises. Testing authoriUes are in complete agreement that teachers and 
students should take standardized tests without such preparation. 

acceptable and proper to use the report of a preWous item analysis to 
prepare other students for that test 

fo acceptable and proper to use a particular sUndardized test as a model 
r e construction of an elaborate set of dnll exercises that parallel the content 
®nd format of that test. 

It is not acceptable and proper to give one form of a standardized test a few 
«)•* M wwfcs before a second form of the test is to be given as a district-wide or 
school-wide survey. 

It is not acceptable and proper to make indixidual students o% eranxious and 
nse ronceming the outcome of a standardized achievement test, nor to set im- 
possible goals for a class. 

It is not acceptable and proper to exclude a tegular student from taking a 
ct-wide survey on the grounds that his teacher thinks the student is a poor 
IWi “ the student is said to become confused when he takes a test, 

a ly the norm group also included some persons who were dull and some 

«ho haled to take tests. 

stuf! ^ acceptable and proper to neglect ui any way the instrucUon of any 
aents in order to concentrate more effort on instruction to raise the scores of 

other students. 


2. During the administration of a standardized test: 

It is not acceptable to alter the directions or lime bmits. nie standard condi- 
om prescribed for the test must be followed exactly, 
he! b acceptable and proper, after a test is under way. to give students any 
tef tliat allowed by the test manual. For most tests, this means that the 

^er cannot help a student who raises his hand to ask the meaning of a par- 
test question. Although the testers are usuaUy given some leeway in 
err ^ ^“osbons not dealing with the content of the test, it is a safe rule to 
j°” the side of explaining too little ralbw than too much. 

acceptable and proper for the adminislrator of a standardized test to 
Tjf assistance to the jwor readers in a class fay reading test items aloud, 
s olds true even though the test is an anthmetic test and a teacher is con- 
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fident that certain students who could not otherwise do so 
a test exercise if it were ]ust read aloud to them. If a test 
reading items aloud to the students In the standardization 
must be given the same way if studenU’ scores are to be int 
of the publisher's norms 

3. Shortly after a standardized test has been given: 

It is acceptable and proper to make use of the results of an item analysis as a 
basis for remedial work with the students. u u 

It is acceptable and proper for a teacher to return a student’s scored test book- 
let or answer sheet to the student for use In class discussion or in individual con- 
ference The booklets or answer sheets should not be taken from the classroom, 
since they may then fall into the hands of others who will be taking the same 
test The usual purposes of returning a scored booklet or answer sheet are to 
inform the students concerning their individual results on the test and to ca 
attention of the class to any ^oup weaknesses in learning revealed by tM teac 
er’s study of the frequency of errors on each test item — weaknesses that may 
suggest a need for subsequent reteaching and relearning. 

4. With respect to the long-term effects of a standardized test: 

It IS not acceptable and proper for a teacher to make a collection of various 
standardized tests for the purpose of using items from them in his own tests. 

It is not acceptable and proper for a teacher to develop instructional materia 
that include specific items from a standardized test even though the mat^a s 
also include other content not taken directly from a test. Once test items have 
been lifted out of a test and used as instructional matenal, the value of that test 
as a standardized measuring instrument has been destroyed, and the teacher re- 
sponsible is subject to prosecution for violation of copyright laws. 

It is not acceptable and proper to use a standardized achievement test as an 
abbreviated course of study A standardized lest is merely a sampling of many 
learnings that should be in a ctmiplele course of study. It is not intended that 
the test content influence the teaching emphasis of any teacher. For example, iT 
a course of study in a certain district recommends that one third of an English 
course be given to the study of American Uteralure, a teacher of the course 
should not alter his attention to that literature merely because he knows that the 
standardized test used does not devote one third of its items to the coverage of 
American literature. 

It is acceptable and proper for a teacher whose course of study recommends 
the development of a given learning to continue to teach the recommended ma- 
tenal even though he knows that the standardized test used contains a specific 
question relating to that particular learning. Knowledge of the general content 
of an approachmg test does not require the teacher to go out of his way to avoid 
any reference to the learning in die test The real criterion of propriety is 
whether the teacher omits learnings because they are not in a given lest, whether 
he includes materials not in the course of study because they cover items that 
are in a given test, and also whether he consciously gives undue attention to par- 
ticular learnings in the course of study because he knows they are in a given test 


could correctly solve 
was normed without 
sample, then the test 
erpreted through use 
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Teachers should note that these suggestions refer to the administration 
and use of achievement tests only. Tests of intelligence, special aptitude, 
and personahty are administered according to somewhat different sets of 
regulations. Fortunately, these tests are usually administered under the 
direct supervision of a psychometrist or counselor. To prepare teachers 
for that service is not included among the purposes of this textbook. 

A brief history of the development of intelligence and achievement 
tests and an introduction to selected concepts of measurement have been 
sketched in this chapter. The principal concern has been that of preparing 
beginning teachers to understand the test scores and profiles they will 
use in the classroom.** To that end examples of correct profile interpreta* 
don have been included, together with discussion of the pitfalls to ai'oid 
in the interpretation of norms. Also, it has been pointed out that among 
the hundreds of standardized tests published for school use, there are 
hkely to be several specifically designed for the subjects taught by each 
teacher. To use these instnunents intelligently and ethically in the im- 
jwovement of instruction is both the responsibility and the privilege of 
the teacher of today. 
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Advancement in 
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tiie teacher as a member of a profession 

This is the true joy of hfe, the being used for a puqoose recognized by yourself 
4^ a mighty one . . . George Bernard Slum, 

Education has had a tremendous increase in stature since World War II 
or, for that matter, even since 1960. Many soldiers who relumed home 
after the war were imbued with high idcab and social objectives, a largo 
number of these men and women entered Uie teaching profession. Explo* 
slons in science and geopolitics hurtled education into the mainstream of 
public consciousness. Spectacular developments of nuclear bombs, inter- 
continental missiles and rochets, various satellites, and orbiting capsules 
alarmed the publia After decades of thinly vcOed smoldering of govern- 
mental concern about education, the 1958 Congress became suddenly 
alerted to the lag in education and hurriedly passed tlie National De- 
fense Education Act. Since that date and precedent, die federal govern- 
ment has given ever-increasing recognition to school matters of policy, 
personnel, and oilier assistance. From top to bottom the public 
attitude toward education has changed. TTie American people are willing 
as never before to support their schools and to demand new programs. 

Before l&JO school enrollments remained relatively constant; increases 
'vere gradual and predictable but since 1940 enrollments have risen 
sfiarply. It is estimated that they will continue to rise for tlic ncit decade 
least. Tlie 1960s have been years of high enrollments cvciywliere. 
^R'e birth rate has remained Uian 60 million children have 

bom since ^\'orld War 11. This population explosion and die social 
phenomena accompanying it have made it impossible for sdiooU to cany 
on as usual Migrations of atizens from counliy to aty and from central 
urlsin areas to suburban developments have enlarged the problans. A 
Sowing concern for die ri^ls of all atizens — political, soda! and cul- 
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tural rights— has brought new challenges. In some ways schools have 
been quick to react to the demand for new \-alues; in others they have 
been slothful and have moved only when prodded. But nearly all agree 
there is now an urgency in matters of education. 

About 200,000 new tcadiers are needed each year to serve new school 
enrollments and to replace teachers leaving the profession. Other factors 
behind this increased need for teachers are added curricular offerings, 
reduction in class siae, and federal programs and assistance. 

Currently the teaching profession includes: 

2,038.821 total instructional staff— teachers, supervisors, counselors, and 
others 

220.000 private elementary and secondary school personnel 

130.000 administrative officers 

350.000 professional personnel in higher education institutions 

23,500 professional staff members in professional organizations, in 
governmental offices of education, and in private agencies 
2,7&4,321 total for the profession ' 

Teacher shortages exist in many high school teadiing fields, a condition 
not hkely to change suddenly in the near future. Shortages are even more 
acute in the elementary field. Taken together, the big cities are almost 
without exception below their optimum needs. In 1966, Philadelphia, for 
example, according to nesvspaper reports, was 1100 short on a staff of 
11,000. The state of Illinois lacked 15,000 to he able to put a fully certified 
teacher in c\ery classroom, Texas, 10,000. A report by the National 
Education Association stated that on the basis of past experience only 
81.2 percent of those qualifying for elementary school certificates and 66 
percent of those ready for high school certification actually sought teach- 
ing positions when they left the colleges and universities. Currently the 
teacher need stands at 361,500— more than was ever needed before in any 
one year.^ 

In order to keep the sdiools open, drastic measures have been adopted 
in many cities and states. The two most common are to crowd more 
students into classrooms where there are teachers, and to issue temporary 
certification to persons without full qualifications. Other measures include 
desperate recruitment campaigns in other states ( a temporary expedient 
that injures one community at the expense of another), the use of para- 
professionals in a variety of sdiool tasks, and the acceptance of college 
graduates without certification on condition that they work simultaneously 
for credentials. 

‘ Estimates of School Slalisttcs, 1967-68, Research Report 1967-R19. Washington, 
D C.: National Eiducation Associatum, 19C7. 

* Estimates of School Staiirtica, 1967-68; also Research Dnision, NEA, Research Bul- 
letin, 44 (December 1966), 117. 
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Many reasons lie behind the teacher shortages: prestige, salary, work- 
ing conditions, opportunities in other fields, and, in the opinion of many 
people, unreal and artificial certification requirements. Some blame for 
the shortages has been placed on the federal government for siphoning 
off good teacher potent!^ for the Peace Corps, the Job Corps, and civilian 
employment in foreign countries. Some cr^cs feel that outside the big 
cities there has been a reluctance to accept minority racial personnel as 
teachers. Among the minor causative factors that have been mentioned 
are loyalty oalhs, abridged academic freedom, and infringement on 
personal freedom. 

OFFORTUNITIES IN THE PROFESSION 

Most young people who think of teaching will naturally think of classroom 
service. The person who has prepared himself for teaching, secondary 
school teaching in this instance, truly has many types of educational work 
other than instruction open to him. Of course, about 90 percent of posi- 
bons are in the classrooms of public and private schools. When a person 
completed the basic preparation for the profession, numerous tj^s 
of service are available. Some of these opportunities require specialized 
or advanced preparation and nearly all are predicated on successful 
classroom experience. 

Some positions entail travel or living in a foreign country. Others are 
generally available in this country, but are limited to the larger cities 
"'^here extensive educational programs are supported. Small schools do 
®ot have the diversified programs that call for specialized services. 
Educational opportunities for high sdiool teachers include: 

A. Instructional service 
!• Classroom teacher 

2. Critic teacher in a laboratory or experimental school 

3. Departmental head (part-time leaching only) 

4. Athletic coach 

• Administrative service 
!• Principal 

2. Assistant principal 

3. Research director 

• Counseling service 

!• Guidance director 
— Dean of girls or boys 

3. Vocational counselor or placement officer 

j. Visiting teacher 

• Supervisory service 

1. Departmental head 
“• Subject supervisor 
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3. General supervisor 

4. Curriculum consultant 
E Special services 

1 Director of audio-visual materials 

2 Coordinator of language laboratories 

3. TV coordinator 

4. Director of programmed learning materials 

5. Librarian 

6. Director of research and development 

F. Service outside the United States 

1. Teacher — miLtary bases, embassies, insular territories 

2. Teacher — mission schools 

3. Teacher at corporation installations 

G. Miscellaneous 

1. Teacher — Indian schools 

2. Camp director 

3. Director of youth organizations 

4. Teacher — private or church schools 

5. Textbook and test writers 

6. Regular substitutes 

7 Raraprofessionals; aides 

This outline indicates that the teacher has a host of colleagues, all of 
whom are members of the team and are working toward the same goal- 
effective and efficient instruction geared to society’s needs. On the team, 
the tcadier works with people who teach the same subject he does; people 
whose teaching is complementary, special tcachen, and the teachers of 
other disciplines; counselors, supervisors, administrators, coordinators of 
special services, and a new group of research and development people 
who are also colleagues. Of course, not all the positions are found in all 
schools. Research and development, for example, is quite uncommon 
since education now spends oiJy about one tenth of 1 percent of its funds 
in this manner. But in 1963 the NEA. Project on Instruction recommended 
that “school systems should allocate an appropriate proportion of their 
aimual operatmg budget — not less than 1 percent — for the support of 
research, experimentation, and innovation.'’ The move to allocate funds 
for R&D veas begun by the Ford Foundation, and has since been aug- 
mented by “pushes” from the National Science Foundation, the NRtV, the 
ESEA, and industry. 

Lately the use of paiaprofessionals and teacher-aides is receiving a 
renewed emphasis, possibly because of the growth of technology, greater 
emplojinent of special services, and a desire to release teachers from a 
burden of routine tasks that do not require credentialed personnel. 

During the last decade many teachers have turned to such specialized 
assistance as textbook writing, editing, and designing. Programmed leam- 
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ing de%ices require educators wiA great sldll and understanding to write 
programs. Item writing and analysis for the preparation of standardized 
tests is another area of recent spedalizatioD. 

Has the modem school eliminated any traditional positions? It is hard 
to think of any that have disappeared. No longer do we ha\e study hall 
Wpers, as such, but if we did, this supervisory task would probably be 
given to an aide. The great urban movement of the population, the 
greater understanding of variability among students, and the prolifera- 
tion of career opportunities obligate society to provide more school 
services. 

CEBTIFICATTON Most of the positions listed in the immediately preced- 
ing outline require a certificate or credentiaL Teaching certificates are 
granted by the departments of education in the fifty states, upon recom- 
mendation of colleges and universities where the teachers received their 
education. TTie requirements or standards for certificates are set by the 
states, but the teacher education departments or schools administer them. 
Although all candidates presumably meet the same standards, with some* 
fifing like 1500 institutions handling certification, a variety of philosophies, 
including liberalities in substitutions and waivers, undoubtedly prevails. 
That this is good or bad is open to argument. 

Certificate specialization is unsettled at the moment. In some states, 
"here subject fields are designated on the certificate, the teacher may 
teach only those designated subjects. In other states a broader certification 
obtains, and a teacher may, for example, teach any subject in the junior 
Of senior high school curriculum. 

With the prev ailin g teacher shortage many opponents of certification 
and uniform standards are taking the occasion to advocate that require- 
nirau be lowered, modified, or aboUshed. In particular there is much 
Qiticism of the fact that the slates require a certain number of teacher 
education courses. Some of these critics seem to feel that any college 
graduate is equipped to teach. The origin of certification standards can be 
traced back a hundred years, when anyone who applied for a teaching 
position was eligible to be hired. Obviously, some method of screening 
out the incompetent was needed. Teadiing is not the only profession to 
require certification; indeed, it is a hallmark of any profession. 

Unfortunately, once certain requirements arc set, they change slmvly. 
^rcat changes in the cultural pattern of the nation and in philosophical 
points of view may easily be overlooked as may be otlier possible roads 

to certification. 

Jt is rather common for most slates to issue life certification. This poli^ 
should be scrutinized. There are literally tens of thousands of teachers in 
^f'-ice v%ho were crcdentialcd long but who have made little or no 
professional growth since. Too large a proportion of these people are 
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teaching on their capericnee. Even 

tomewhent along the line may ^gs needed. 

or so years later ssilh no updating , necessary in- 

Ceiification gives s«tnrity to “f “S s^ed. 

gredient of effective work The other J “ A study 

Many teachers allow their professtonal^ciency eevealed what 

at Indiana University’ of several hundred in 

is fairly common knowledget a great mapnty read pmeU^y not^ 
their subject field nor any material of substa^ rn reW fielrb. A f^' 
look at in-service professional growth will be taken later m the chapter. 

St-TIIECT covtBtnATioas tN rnctt satoot. ■reacrri.sc A 
to high school teachers Is that of subiect combinations. TO* btoa^° 
even narrow certification regulations, teachers fr^uently M ^t ^ 

are required to teach in two or more sub ject fieli. Thrs ts ^ 

in the case of beginning teachers who frequently start in the . 

districts. Although teaching combinations tend to be J' 

at times one finds combinaUoQS that are utterly de%t)id of " 

tionship. Ihe larger high schoob tend to place their teachers m one 

teaching field only. . .v • -.oinr or 

Most teachers will do a large part of their teaching m “If “ 
minor fields. Combinations of English, speech, and socul studiM 
quite common. The combmation of mathematics and saence 
common. Foreign language teachers may find themselves 
different languages, or they may have some teaching m another su j 
area. Teachers of such special subjects as music, art, and home econo 
are less likely to teach outside their major concentration than are 
teachers of the more academic subjects. . 

In this connection, it should be noted that many college and univ y 
schools and departments of education require student teachere to ^ 
plete a certain amount of their preparation in at least two teaching are 

LOCAL PROFESSIONAL oRCASizATioxs Professional organizations ^ 

the local, state, national, and international leveb. Most teachers fan 
greatest interest and involvement in the first three of these leve . 

Local professional organizations are so numerous that no attemp 
been made to count them. For example. California alone has 
500 such local groups. They may or may not be affiliated wto s 
Tiational organizations, but th^ are important. Usually, any distn 

» Maurice C. Baxter. Bobert H. Feirel, and John E. WJtz, The Teaching of America 
Hatory in High School*. Bloonunglon: Indiana Unihersity Press, 19&1- 
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twenty-five or more teachers ^vill have one or more local professional 
organizations. These are the grass roots groups who speak for teachers in 
matters of policy formation. Members ci these local groups cany then- 
ideas to the state organizations, where larger decisions are made. Local 
organizations hold a great potential for the profession, and all teachers 
should belong to them and make themselves heard. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the increased effectiveness of present- 
day teachers’ organizations is due to the emergence of local professional 
activity. These groups have been diiefly concerned with teacher welfare, 
personnel policies, rights, responsibilities, ethics, and public relations. 

Local organizations are the training grounds for state and national pro- 
fessional leadership. The democratic concept finds its best expression at 
this level. 


STATE PRorEssioNAL ORGANIZATIONS Teachers have professional organ- 
izations in each of the fifty states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. These organizations enroll a majority of the teachers of the several 
states and maintain permanent headquarters with full-time staffs. 

State organizations are essentially legislative and policy-making bodies. 
Their functions are carried out through a host of commissions and com- 
mittees of members (usually unpaid service). In general their purposes 
are to advance the interests of the teaching profession and to promote 
sod improve public education in the stale. In California the association 
cites these specific purposes for teachers: 

To decide, through democratic processes, what they think about the issues and 
problems that affect their teaching and their jobs. 

To speak for themselves, effectively representing the concerns of the profession 
to all those interested in pubKc education in California. 

To improve their oicn profession by working together to raise standards of teach- 
ing service, personnel relations, teacher education, community relations, anU 
Wonomic secunty.^ 


Legal responsibility for formulating and administering educa 

bonal policies for education rests with the slate departments of education. 
These departments are created by constitutional or statutory w, ^ u 
ihey work closely with the voluntary self-perpetuating teacher organiza- 
tions. Legislation concerning teachers originates from many rouiws, one 
of the most fertile of which is Ae professional group itself. School law, of 
oourse, is the prerogative of Ae le^Iature. 


J»’ATIONAI. PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS Thipe Rational organizations 
‘koold bo mentioned at this point-ihe National 

(NEA). die American FedenSon oi Teacher, (AFT), and the National 


Wte It lr-llo« " "'“'Ir- 

At«N>.Ranln.d].p.3. 
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Cafl.ol.c Ed„ca,ion Aasoc.aBon (NCEA) 

slup Enires were 1,028,000, 144,500, and less than 100,000, 

The fiS wo organisations svill he discussed in detail because they vie 
the right to represent the nations public sdiool teachers. 

assoenVTion oa rznenA^N? The question of what t;T<i 
tion shall represent teachers has become a live issue, 
points of view are represented-unionism and professionabsm. To some 
teachers the two viewpoints are incompatible; other teachers see no 
riding incompatibility. . , 

Over the past decade, tlie issue of unionism versus professionalism ha 
been bresving. Sporadic teacher strikes over the oountiy seemed to have 
httle or no effect on the issue one way or another. Then, on ^ov^ber , 
1960 the United Federation of Teachers of New York City called a s i e 
over the issue of collective bargaining and what agency should represent 
the teachers at the bargammg table. The strike lasted one day, but witn 


no clear settlement of issues. , 

A second strike (labeled by some as a revolt, not a strike) occurrea 
in New York City on April ll, 1962. It was reported that 20,588 teachers, 
or 51 percent of the 40,000 in the system, stayed away from their class- 
rooms. Reverberations of this strike were heard throughout the cowtry- 
On the whole, the professional organizations deplored the strike as illega , 
unprofessional, and belittling. There were, however, proponents who 
claimed that teachers are workers, albeit professional workers, and tna 
their occupational needs and the needs of the society they serve dem^ 
forceful action. These individuals feel that youth is being sacrinc^ 
schools are permitted to pay poor salaries, employ poorly trained teachers, 
and maintain policies inimical to the best interests of society. The New 
York City strike has been evaluated and reevaluated, but the basic issue 


of unionism remains. 

The AFT has achieved its greatest support in the urban areas, particu- 
larly in such cities as New York, Chicago, Washington, and Boston. M 
the moment the NEA is strongest in the Middle and Far West. The AFT 
has been more militant in its activities. It has not hesitated to call strikes, 
and even to defy court injunctions. In the face of this militancy and e 
vigorous drive for memberships, die NEA has become more aggressive as 
both groups strive to be the sole bargaining agency for teadiers. Tie 
NEA has accepted the strike tactic recently and reluctantly but it has 
more often resorted to a scheme called "sanctions” to assist teadiers m 
their struggle with school boards and state legislatures. Sanctions have 
not been deBned, but in effect they are characterized by teachers not 
returning their contracts, by wholesale resignations involving entire dis- 


‘NEA Washuigtrai, DC: NaUonal Education Association, August 1967. 

p. 8, American Teacher, January 1968, p. 3. 
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tricts, by advising all members of the NEA not to take positions in the 
city or state affected, by accepting only semiannual instead of annual 
appointments, and by calling the time spent away from the classrooms 
professional conference time. These tactics suggest the tactics used in 
strikes. The difference between sanchoos and strikes may be a semantic 
one. In 1963 the National Commission on Professional Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities described the broad characteristics of sanctions in this way: 


• . . [they] mean censure, suspension or expulsion of a member. se\erance of 
relationship with an affiliated organization, or other agency, imposing of a de- 
terrent against a board of education or other agenc> controlhng the welfare of 
the schools; bringing into play forces that will enable the commumt> to help the 
board or agenej- to reahze its responsibihty. or the application of one or more 
steps in the withholding of serN-ices.* 

Statewide sanctions have been called in Utah, Oklahoma, and Florida. 
In these instances state legislatures, according to the NEA 
affiliates, had been remiss in noting acceptable school funds. The 
spearheaded by the Department of Classroom Teachers, which enrolls 
about 80 percent of all NEA members, %vorked closely with the state 


organizations in the several disputes. 

During the summer and faH of 1967 teachers showed a renewed mili- 
tancy. Focal points of action were the states of Florida and Michigan, and 
tile dties of New York, St Louis, Boston, and sex era! smaller communi- 
ties. In Detroit and New York the opening of schools was dela>-ed for two 
weeks while negoUations took pbee among teachers, school boards, ana 
municipal authorities. In several instances stale Uxv prohibit °y 

public employees, but authorities were reluctant to resort to ega on. 

Fexv, if any, teachers were fined or xvenl to jail; hoxxexer. some leaders 
"ere jailed and the union xx-as fined During the time the teachers xx-ere 
not on the job, school boards in some instances tried to keep Uie setioou 
open by using supervisory personnel, retired teachers, parents, and hi ti 

^ool students. In some cities, students protested that ^ ? 

hurt hy the possible loss of credits, delay in the completion of 
oumcula, and general academic weakness arising from poor ms 

Teacher work stoppages xx ere minimal up to 1960. In the decade 1^ 
1965 there were onlVsl, but in 1966 alone the number rose to 33. and m 
1967 to appiuximalely 100. The trend wiU undoubtedly 
^e. An interesting thing about diese xxTirk stoppages, 
^tnkes-whatever they are called-is the fact that they were 
» much against local school administialion as against state 
TTie causes of this new militancy seem to lie in a long-staru^g of 

niect and in a lack of full sharing in an affluent economy. Sam Lambert. 


• , , , - . TN r- . X‘a>.nn.Tt E<JuC3tlOIl ASSIV 

CuWcfinc* for Profeisionol Sancitoar. Waihmgtai, U.l— 

‘“tion, \ovnnber 1963. 
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. NFA. savs “Ttis new breed of teachers is 

demakdiag and more conrageom than ever before. 


nm couxera-E nECOT.AT.ONS mosea.ent Coineidental ™th the power 
stmggle behveen the NEA and the AFT is the grow* of *e 
..egotiations or collective bargaining movement m educahon. EmpI 
employer relations have become so mvolved *at teachers ^ ^ 

for a enllective negotiaUons structure sunto to *e S 

bargaining apparatus. Teachers are asking for the righ to ”'=8““*= ™ 
equal tels srith school hoards through *eir osvn esclus.ve bargar^g 
agent or representative on such matters as salary, wort J ^ 

fesional codes, and a voice in deleiminmg school policy. Such mat 
sire of classes, melhods oi teaching assignments, leaves and vacabon 
extra-duly eompeusabon. leng* of school day, school calendar, proiKhon 
of probationary teachers, curriculum, transfers, duty-free lundi pe , 
rest periods, and grievances are involved. In the past, these matters we 
regarded as solely the responsibility of boards of education and admmi^ 
trative officials. Today's teachers feel that they should have a voice m 
these matters because they fall under the umbrella of “school improve- 

"'in New York City the AFT, through the United Federation of Teach- 
ers, won complete bargaining rights for teachers and successfully nego 
bated for increased salaries and other benefits. The union also wm ® 
right to participate in the determination of school policy. Uruon omeia 
meet once a month widi the superintendent of schools to dU^ss pm 
lems of mutual concern, and also to hold similar meetings with building 
principals. 

By 1967 ten states had passed legislation sanctioning collective bargam- 
ing for teadiers. But who will represent the teachers at the bargaining 
table, and what machinery should be set up with which to select ese 
representatives? In the first instance the matter is a tug-of-war between 
the NEA and the AFT. The ancillary problem is how to select the agen . 

In most states where legal provision for such selection has been ma e, 
exclusive negotiatioa ri^ts have been granted to the organization repre^ 
senting the majority of professional employees (“Professional employee 
needs careful defimtion). In odier slates-— California is an eiamp 
more than one organization purports to represent the teachers, a coim 
of five to nine members (exact number to be established by the s oo 


i one organization purports to represent uie - — 

ot Uve to nine members (exact number to be established by the s oo 
board) is set up, with membership on the council to be proportionate o 
the organizational membership. Thus, if organization A has 100 
and organization B has 50 members, and the school board has 
for a council of nine, then six representatives would come from A and ee 


’ Phi Delta Kappan, 59 (June 1968), 560. 
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from B. There is no compulsion for teachers to affiliate with any organiza- 
tion. Hiis procedure for proportional representation has evoked consid- 
erable dialogue. One side feels that it is the ultunate in democratic repre- 
sentation; the other feels that it is unrealistic and unworkable, and that an 
eidusive organizational body should represent all the teachers The APT 
has been waging a campaign to have the California law changed. 

All authorities agree that provisions for “professional negotiation or 
‘coUective bargaining” should be such that the scope of negotiation not 
be narrowly restricted, that written agreements be finalized, that 
negotiations take place in an atmosphere of “good faith, that represent^ 
fives not be arbitrary, that impartiality prevail so that nonorganized 
teachers are protected, and that machineiy be set up to avoid an impasse. 
Mediation, fact-finding, and public recommendations should replace 
strikes or sanctions. The NEA Research Bureau has reported these types 
of agreements found in 1540 school districts; no organization recognu^, 
ICS; Level I— recognition of an organization to represent teachers and/or 
sUff. Level II— recognition plus negotiations procedure. 615, Uvel 
III— abos’e plus “impasse” resolution procedures, 298; and Level I 
comprehensive or substantive" agreements, 398.* 

The whole matter of teacher representation has moved so r^i y ® 
only temporary guidelines have been drawn. Many knowledgeable p«ple 
believe that the time is not distant when all teachers will belong to a lotal. 
slate, and/or national organization of some kind; possibly they not e 
able to find employment until they show membership. These sarne p«pie 
also foresee a membership dues checkoff similar to that in vo^e m umons. 
^Cot only ^viU master agreements be negotiated at local levels; larger 
agreements may devebp to cover counties or even states. Again, ^y 
people believe that teachers, as do doctors and Ia\vyers. will eventually 
authorize the licensing of members of their own profession. Teachers 
would then determine who enters the profession and how, and wouW 
*Iraw up a professional code of ethics with machinery or scip ary 

action. . , 

The power struggle betiveen the NEA and the AFT seems estme 
^otinue for some toe. Some educators who claim to hold unbiased 
Elective v™ about the eonttoverqr t.ttold Lke to see the 
^tse put fa onler and plead for a merger of the md the . 
Desirable as sud, a move is, oue must realistically face the 
rniong which appear to he the fact that the NEA has no restri 
»i»>faislrators becoming members, and. seoond, that »»' " 87 ““" ‘ 
PteponderanUy larger than the other. Some writen thj^ 

'“'tSer is a cJmptohcd. fa time, a durd organimdon »dl ^ 

place both. In an editorial discussing a possible merger, y 

'IWd. Division NEA. Rtu^rch B.Irlm. 45 (Dctortar 1X7). 102-103. 
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editor of the Phi Delta Kappan, wrote, “Before NEA-AFT merger can be 
accomplished, however, the rank, and file teadier and the lower eschelon 
leader will probably need to begin insisting on it. And before this can 
happen teachers must have a more sophisticated imderstanding of the 
possibilities oSered by collective action.** 

Although more militant than formerly, the NEA prefers to maintain its 
“professional” character, avoiduig wherevCT possible such words as 
“union," “closed shop,” and “strike ” The NEA is an old and solidly built 
organization wdlh grass roots in every state. The AFT has behind it the 
massive power of the AFL/-CIO.** 

Whether the strike is a proper weapon for teachers will remain an un- 
answered rjuestion for years to come. Other questions that stem from the 
same issue deal with matters of school support, public acceptance, school 
policies, organizabonal democracy, and even the objectives of education 
themselves. There are no definitive answers. Stinnett and his associates 
wnte: 

The basic justification for professional negotiation u the added power generated 
by participation as equab With a clear and meanmgfu] share in the fwroulation 
of policy, teachers {or any workers) are impelled toward higher levels of pro- 
ductivity. They are stimulated by the urge to make their own policies work. 
They are impelled by the sense of being personally involved in a creative enter* 
pnse. The deadly monotony of performing routine tasks, made so by unilateral 
planning, is transformed into an exciting, |ointty planned venture.^* 

Many perceptive educators feel that slate legislation is a rather wishful 
manner in which to deal with the teacher unrest. They hold that more 
can be accomplished by working through local school boards who under- 
stand their position of policy development rather than administration or 
negotiation, by employing school superinleodents who by temperament 
and training can assume full administrative responsibility of management, 
and by reco^iizing that leaching is the heart of representative govern- 
ment. 

iNTEiLVATio.vAL Et}VC\Tion ORCAMZAnoNS CultUfal relatioos betw’cen 
nations and international groups have been expanding rapidly. Only m 
recent years have nongovernmental international professional organiza- 
tions achieved much importance. Today, the tVorld Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teadimg Profession (WCOTP) and the Interna- 
tional Association of Universities (lAU) are providing leadership in better 

» m Delta Kappan, 47 (Febniaiy 1966), 285. 

»» Headquarters: National Education Assorfabon. 1201 Suxleenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. American Federation of Teachers 1343 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. D C. 20005. 

T. M. Stinnett, Jack H. Klemmaiwi, aod Martha 1,. Ware, Professional Negotiation 
in Public Education. New York: The MacmiOan Company. 1966, p. 3. 
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understanding among educators around the wnrld These and other 
responsible organizations are in a position to do more for international 
cultural relations than random or self-organized minority groups. 

PROFEssiosAi. ET11ICS Standards of conduct bej'ond those governed by 
law are usually spelled out in a code of ethics. Most professions have 
such codes. The medical profession, for example, relies on the Hippocratic 
oath and the principles of medical ethics. The American Bar Association 
has its canons of ethics, and the ardritccts their standards of professional 
practice. 

A code of ethics is self-imposed and becomes effective only if the mem- 
bers of the profession abide by it All the state teachers associations 
embrace a code of ethics that covers such areas as teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, teacher-parent relationships, teacher-administrator relationships, 
teacher-hoard of education relationships, and teacher-professional rela- 
tionships. 

The NEA has subscribed to a code of ethics since 1929. The 1963 revi- 
sloa is stated in terms of four principles: 

Principle one stresses the obligations of teachers to guide learners in 
the pursuit of loiowledge and skills so that they may become “happy, 
weful, self-supporting citizens." 

Principle two states that teachers have an overriding commitment to 
the community they serve. 

Principle three deals \vith the teacher’s personal conduct both in the 
clasyroom and in the community. . . 

Principle four defines the ethics of emp!o)Tncnt and fosters re^d for 
mutual respect and good faith between employer and employee. ■ 
profess/o.vai, cnoivn/j iw-service teacher education 
Many avenues to professional BO"lli a™ open » teachers. One of the 
Wlmatks of a profession is found in the demand for continuous m-servree 
powth: “The competent teacher is a growing teacher." As a teacher grows, 
he contributes in increasing degree to his community. 'This fact is one ot 
*e basic reasons why many school boards provide part or all of the costs 
of m-ser\ice education for their teachers. Few professions me 

opportunities for mental and personality growth that teaching ocs. o 
teachers and communities should be aware of tlic fact Uiat in-service edu- 
«tioa is to their mutual advantage. To diis extent the teacher contnbulcs 
t^e. effort, and resources; the school district contnbutes encouragement 

resources. . ,, 

Opportunities for in-service growth are varied. Tliose most frequenUy 

Comnuttee on Professional Elbies. Tlie Code of Ethics of (he Educatum Pro- 
Washington. D C.i NEA. 1963. 
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available to teachers are 

leois, community study 0. actmUes. euLny of other 


activities, 
that follow. 


coa™ Paovussroisac arm <-"7" aS'viuTSey 

made here to separate professional and ^ ,1,0 two sides blend; 

“ht“ "d « P>“' 

“Mege and mdversity summer sessions draw their li^est enroto.nU 
from .ethers. At times, -I*' P™"'*' ” tdtrf ^ 
summer study. In some districts salary 7 aoUege 

vanced college preparation. Some states ate mmda g j 

study for the renewal of certiBcates. especially for the ° 

standard certificates. Most American many 

with the bachelor's degree. No data are askable J 

teachers have master's or doctors degrees but it “ * ‘1,^55 

number is substantial It can also be safely assumed that j, 

advanced degrees were earned by the teachers after they had begun tb 

'"to addition to courses taVen for credit, there ate 

portunides oSeted by coUeges and by the school districts *emselses 
Extension courses are available in practically every corrununity. 

Group study of school problems provides another ^ , 

oppoitvSuty of great value. Sucb study is usually 
velopment of new school programs or projects or the ev-alua 
design of old ones. Other opportuniUes arise through surveys, ^ ’ 

catalogue construction, and the production of courses o s ^ 
curriculums. Often diese studies engage sizable committees ° ^ 

have die assistance of consultants and valuable resource persons. ] 
may involve teachers from a single building or may ^“xhool 

teachers from several budding, or perhaps teachers from diSeren s 
districts. 


iStriCtS. . . ffimr to 

Workshops continue to grow in popularity. Teachers join toge 
study a common problem. They meet after sdiool, during specia 
ferences, on weekends, or during regularly scheduled summer terms, 
limes the w orkshop group goes off to an isolated spot at ^e ^ 
the mountains for relaxed and uninterrupted pursuit of a prob • . 

workshop, too. may be integrated with a travel tour at home or a 
Oiandler defines this group study device in this manner: 


A u orkshop is a s) stemabc prog'am puup study u hich is 

focus on the specific concerns and probleins of those involved, as 
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fram formal courses whose content is typic^lv ship of a 

organization or by the instructor. Democratic planning un er 

director is an addLnal characteristic of svorkshops. Often consultants or spea 
ists la the field of study are obtained to help.“ 

ActiviUes at workshops are as varied as the interests o( teato ®ey 
intolve previewing Blms, constnicting courses o s y, . similar 
catalogntog lists of resource materials, building crafu, or domg smul 

with any ui urn several 

Me are also valuable. Teachers need to know . agencies, cul- 

much detail as possible: the philanthropic an -.mental agencies 

hual resources, economic and vocational aspects, gove 

and services, and other ramifications of the 

School visitation is almost invariably help r^terschool or mtxa- 
be home visitation or, equally important, it may ^ 

^ocl Visitation. This b an are, for does 

fostered by school officials to any considerah ,>,pir classrooms, the 
MvoK-e problems, sudi as teachers being a«^y the 

payment of substitute teachers, and other adminis 
'^ues to teachers are unquestionably there. 

WWTDJC, BEADINC, RESEABOI, ANP HUSTI. ^ otlf' 

lag, studying, and growing in cultiMl vocations oier 

gations of teachers, but they are also i , constantly forces 

tiese opportunities: at least io the same erteuL Te^S Uuse 

its members to clarify their thinking, to a teacher 

they deal with ideas that are never static. Some© teacher is paid 

constantly renews his youth. And, In a very re 

for all this. , range far beyond 

Teaching is a broad occupation and l«c They may 

their specialization in their reading, \vTilm& fiction, travel, ad- 

nnge over eveiy type of hteniture frointo^P ^ 
venture, science, poetry, to joumalcn.. ibert j -elevate 

and the fine arts be just_as cathohe. Sud. interests 
^d liberate the human spirit” j=c,rp the opportunities 

For the teacher who has the talent ^ is research. These 

for wnting are almost endless. Coupled wi K-cher, and they may 
activities cannot help but add to the stature o .o maketh a full 

be financially profitable. Sir Francis Bawa 

®an, conference a ready man. and writing ^ tpavel is limited to one’s 
Travel, too, is an enriching ^„ce teaching 

country or extends to forei^ lands, it 

w v«k- Dodi * Company, 

B. J. ChandJer, Education and the Teadter - 1 
1961, pp. 325-326. 
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eSecUveness bemuse, if te traveler endersUndr “ 

firsthand W.Iedge of places, events, peoples, and ™lte . b 
travel fun-, it can also “soften prejudices, religious or political, an 

“ As rpouTtichers travel ividely-singly or as part of a 
groups Se commonplace today, and are s^nsored by 
L, Lte education associaSous, and the National Education Assoaatiom 
Some school distticts remgnize travel to the extent of alloivmg credi 
toward salary increments. . , 

Many teachers have an opportiiuity to do an oc^ional „ 

change teaching, either here or in a foreign country. Thu is an ""“““y 
reivJding experience. Contacts may be made through a state teach 
association, the National Education Association, the Office of 
Affairs of the State Department, or through any of a large numbe 


private organizations. 

The use of teachers as paid consultants Is new. Some of them ^ 
toowledgeable specialists whose services are useful to industry, touna • 
tions, the military, and foreigo governments. 


GROWTH OPPORTVKITIES Most teachers agree wholeheartedly 
the advanUges their profession offers. TTiese opportunities are wondertui, 
but are they available to all teachers? Undoubtedly, many 
growth activities are open to all who wish to participate, but other ac 
ities are Umited and fall to those individuab who have earned a certam 
amount of recognition. Leadership b a maturing, developing role. It 
gins in small ways and increases with sincere and systematic ® ® ' 
Certainly a school system that attempts to promote in-service growth 
among its teachers will bend every effort to offer opportumties to a 
teachers. Advanced study, travel, participation in community life, an 
work svith teacher groups and workshops are beneficial and open to a 
teachers regardless of grade or departmental level Writing or doing re- 
search, for those suited to this type of ^vork, either for pay or for 
adds another cubit to the stature of the teacher. 

There are so many asenues for professional advancement that no one 
need feel he is limited or handicapped. Not all teachers may i 

but most will. Not all teachers may attend a workshop, but most will 
an activity that makes a fair substitute for it Such activities are foun m 
committee work, conferences, conventions, or service on survey tearw. 

People who are active and do things are usually interesting P®op 
TTiey break the bonds of provincialism. The great English 
Herbert Spencer, once wrote. That man is best educated who has tou e 
life in most places." And, in a somewhat similar vein, the noted American 
literary critic, John Mason Brown, has written: 

What happiness is, no person can say for another. But no one, I am convinc^, 
esm be happy who lives only to himself. The joy of living comes from immersion 
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in something that wc know to be bigger, better, more enduring and worthier 
than we are. People, ideas, causes — these offer the one possible escape not 
merely from selfishness but from the hungers of solitude and the sorrows of aim- 
lessness. No person is as uninteresting as a person without interests. 

The pitiful people are those who in their h\ing elect to be spectators rather 
than participants; the tragic ones are those sight seers v\ho turn tlieir backs de- 
hberately on the procession. The onlv true happiness comes from squandering 
ourseli es for a purpose.** 

THE TEACHER AND COMMUNm’ PARTICIPATION 
Every beginning teacher should tale a look at his community. This he 
can do through the pupils in his classes, his colleagues, the parents of the 
pupils, the organizations and institutions of the commumty, the occupa- 
tions and businesses that are the livelihood of the community, as well as 
through countless other ways. A community has so many sides that it is 
hopossihle to inventory it adequately. Some of its characteristics are 
tangible; some are not. But all the characteristics and factors that make up 
1 community affect the citizens who live there. And Haskew and 
McLendon state and restate. The total community educates’ (6-45-58). 

The teacher often finds his new teaching community different from the 
one in which he grew up. Such a situation should offer a challenge to any 
sincere teacher. It is a new and a different world for the teacher from the 
niral interior to face problems of some urban areas. The adjustment is 
just as great when the situations are reversed. One community may have 
problems of undernourished children, another of delinquent children, 
some may be more privileged, with completely different problems. The 
true teacher accepts these students and does what he can for their educa- 
tional development. Of the children of another environment, one teacher 
said, “I remember only the dcxws they have opened for me. the prejudices 
I have shed.” 

Another reason for teacher participation in. community affairs is to 
vitalize the curriculum. It is stressed elsewdiere in this book that some of 
ibe most valuable resources in teaching are found outside the four w^ls 
of the classroom. Students in the junior hi^ school may, in some in- 
stancies. be reading at the third grade level The vocabulary of most of 
their reading is over their heads, and the content is uninteresting. Teach- 
*^*■5 who can adapt and organize some of the cnilturc of the commuiuty or 
*^cu]um use perform a valuable service. Again it should be pomted 
o'^t that a school program which fails to take into account othCT educa- 
tional forces of the community becomes ineffective and sterile. The iv o^- 
tower concept of the school as an iurtitution isolated from the rest ot the 
community is no longer tenable. The teacher who is ignorant ot and 

“WaWi I. KicLols. ed. Words to By. New YoA: Simoi, and Schuster. Inc., 
pp. 79-«0. 
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indiSercnt to community currents and forces is robbing the taxpayer and 
shortchanging his students. Other educational agencies, which are com- 
peting, conflicting, or cooperating widt die school, need to be understood. 
Teacher participation brings about understanding. Those agencies that 
work with the school deserve teadier support. Those agencies that mis- 
understand tlie purposes and program of the school may be enlightened 
by an interpreter who is known and respected as an active citizen of both 
the school and the larger community. 

By exerting die leadership his profession calls for, the teacher can 
promote a better social and political climate. He has a heavy responsi- 
bilitj’ to help make democracy a real, functional ivay of life. This begins 
in the classroom, and the teacher whose own life personifies democratic 
ideals will inevitably affect the outlook of his community. The goodwill 
that any teacher develops in a community comes back to the school in 
better sdiool support and understaodiag. ^Vithout community rapport 
teachers may feel that the very people whom they are trying to help seem 
to turn against them. School districts comprise many neighborhoods and 
in some instances these neighborhoods are quite unlike as well as divided 
on school matters. With more comprehensive integration teachers may 
touch hands with more than one neighborhood. This brings teachers into 
contact tvith majority and minority families alike. Students from one of 
the latter may have a speech pattern little better than a patois. To work 
with these students with any degree of success teachers need an abiding 
rapport with the community. Peace Corps workers Imow the importance 
of cooperation between worker and community. Cooperation, in fact, is 
the very keystone of the program; without it, failuie is the only result The 
meaning of tcacher-conununity relationship can be enhanced by reference 
to Chapter 1, "The Roles of Tcadiers.” 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN SECURING 
A TEACHING POSITION 

FACrOBS TO CONSIDER 

In seeking a first position or in coatemplating a change in positions, a 
teacher should in%'estigate such Tng tt ers as the general philosophy of the 
school, including the degree of personal heedoia allowed teachers both 
inside and outside the school. It is unwise to accept a position that will in 
all likeliliood be incompatible with oaes philosophical and cultural ideas. 
Other general matters that diould be investigated are those pertaining to 
lising conditions, welfare, geogra^y, and the teadiers ultimate preies- 
sional goaL 

The following paragraphs will describe briefly some of the specific 
factors that should be considered in analyzing the job. 
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SAiART Tlie immediate salary offered in any particular teaching posi- 
tion, although of great importance, must be equated with several other 
factors before a decision is made to accept or reject a position. Is a salary 
schedule in operation in the school system where employment is desired? 
If a salary schedule is used, where will the applicant be placed if em- 
ployed? Are regular increments a part of the schedule? How large are 
these increments, and what is their number? ^Vhat is the maximum salary 
one can obtain, and how many years will it take to reach the maximum? 
Does the salary schedule rew’ard one for study, for travel, and for other 
procedures by which professional improvement is made? Is the starting 
alaiy large enough to enable a person to live in the community? Will the 
wlaiy be paid throughout the school year on a yearly basis, or will it e 
paid only during the months when school is in session? (Many sc oo 
districts pay salaries throughout the calendar year in an attempt to pro- 
vide an additional measure of stabihty for the staff ) Is a single sa aty 
schedule, based upon training and experience, in effect in the school:’ 
(Single salary schedules have no sex differeoUals with respect to begin- 
salary, advancement in salary through increments, and maximum 
obtainable.) , v r 

The beginning salary, the maximum salary, and the length o 
necessary to reach the maximum are important in a choice of F«Uon. 
However, they must be weighed against tenure and f * " 

a choice can be made FinaUy, what is the atUtude of ^ 

education and the community with respect to teacbeR salaries. Has me 
1=^1 a record of consistent attempts to maintain salaries at S 
possible for the district, or has it been niggardly in respect to 
salaries? 

INSURE Nearly half of the states io this coutHiy have 
ou, either permissive or mandatory, that protects rertifira c p 
»garost unjust dismissal by boards of education. Teat^er ten 
Provide for a probaUonary period of servi« in a 

to three years. If a^adier successfully completes the 
P^'>d and begins to teach the following year, he has ^ 

status in the district. Then he may be dismissed on^ for 
. ^ ® hearing is held to determine the justness of e unavailable 
ure laws provide a measure of security for teadicrs a 
,, '“ft other professions. A teacher with tenure w^ 

Jwd for the years to come, to finance a home, to make and k 
J community, and, as long as be maintains go^ that an 

to work in his teaming job secure in the knowledge that an 

l^t dismissal is impossible. mi.«t be seriously 

ea One chooses a position, the lemire possib mandatory 

“^idered. Is tenure available in this particular commumty y 
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state legislation? U the district does not <iualify mder 

laden, has it adopted pemtissive measorin to pnivide 

ing stafi? It no tenure legislaUon is available in the state 

Is bought the amount of teacher turnover from year to year (in the dis^ 

taqSsdon) is an important factor to be considered. Does » >-8= 

poSion of the teachers mmain in this district year after year “I- ° 

Aem move to other districts at the end of J®"' ^EeSm. 

centoge of teacher tumo^-er eadi year in a school distn 

of the^adequaey of salaries, the attitude of the board of eduction and di 

administration, the working conditions in each school, and the community 

conditions under whidi teachers live and work. 


•nos coiisioKirr TOal can the teacher eipect of the conimuni^, 
and what does the community erpect of the teacher? Is a teacher a 
to live a normal life outside school hours? Is the cominumty lar£ 
enough to provide the recreational opportunities one desires? Is ous g 
available at a price a teacher can afford to pay? Are teadieis ax*ep e y 
the community and in%ited to participate in churches, clubs, and otn^ 
aspects of community life? Uese are important questions that 
detenmne to a great ertent a teachers happiness outside the cUssroom. 


^^ORXl^c cosTirnoss Labor unions have fought an extendi a ® 
the past century to improve the conditions of safety and heal un 

which their members work. A similar movement has been in eicistence w 

much less fanfare in the teaching profession. Boards of education, school 
administrators, and teachers, along with the help and encoumgemen o 
slate agencies, have been constantly working to improve schoolp an , 
teaching materials, and general working conditions for teadiers. ® 
teacher should consider the following factors that wiU help make u 
possible for him to do his best work, _j K t 

Teaching load. Teaching load is to a certain extent standardize^ bu 
the beginning teacher mi^t very well inquire about how many ' eien 
classes or preparations he will have. Class size is another matter o m er 
est to the beginiung teacher; class size affects the load to be carric 
Equipment and facilities. Does the sdiool under consideration 
good equipment and facilities? Information about equipment can f ® 
tained by asking questions of other tcadiers, or, if feasible, by making a 
tour of a school biding. 

Classroom space. Teachers are happier if they have their own c ss 
rooms. Shared classrooms mean shared bulletin boards, storage space, 
desk. Chalkboards may not be adequate for two teachers; there ore, 
everjthing must be removed before another teacher comes in. 

Teaching assignment. One of the most important things to investiga e 
concerns the teaching assignment Is the assignment in the area o majo^ 
or minor preparation? Teadiing in peripheral areas in the first year o 
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leaching can be difficult. These assi^un^ts always mean more prepara- 
tion. 

Extraclass had. The cxtraclass load can malce the difference between 
a pleasant assignment and a vexing, tune-consuming one. The teacher can 
expect to participate in extraclass activ-ides, but he must guard against an 
overload. 

Probationary conditions. In practically all instances beginning teachers, 
by statute or board regulation, serve a probationary period. To many 
teachers this probationary penod, usually three years, is a difficult one. 
Probationary teachers may be moved about from building to building, 
subject assignments switched, and other conditions changed according to 
administrative desire. Some indication of the seriousness of this condition 
in some school systems is the fact that this item was listed as a grievance 
in some of the recent teacher strilces. 

The principal. It is often possible to find out a few significant things 
about the principal. The important matters concern philosophy, staff 
morale, support in crises, status, and similar matters. 

No beginning teacher should feel that he must investigate every detail 
before he accepts a new posibon. but a few inquiries about basic matters 
may save misunderstandings and regrets. 

LEAVE OF ASSEN'CE Although nearly half the states and almost every 
major school system make some mention of leaves of absence for teachers, 
there is no uniformity. \Vhcre leaves are panted without loss of pay, the 
bme may vary from a day or two to a week or two. In some districts un- 
used sick leave may be cumulated for as much as twenty or twenty-five 
days. Leaves of absence for sickness, death in the family, and maternity 
are of major importance. Safeguards in the area of illness, for example, 
are as important a consideration as retirement, and are a major factor 
in teacher welfare. 

retirement AM) PENSION ALLOWANCES Some kind of retirement laws, 
in effect m every state, are being improved all the time. At one time 
teachers had one of the best retirement outlooks of all the professions. 
Today, the Federal Social Security Act has made liberal retirement allow- 
ance available to thousands of workers. Several states ha\-e integrated 
their state plans for retirement of teachers with those of the federal S)'stem. 

Retirement is usually permissible at 60 or 62 years of age; compulsory at 
65 or 70. The allowance that goes with retirement is based upon earnings 
and length of service. Most retirement plans are contnbutoiy. The teacher 
contributes a percentage of bis salary, and the state or district contributes 
a sum based on the salary or the teadiCTS contribution. This is also the 
basis of social security. 

One of the problems at present is the matter of reciprocity betivcen 
states. Teachers frequently move to other states, nicir retirement accounts 
should go with tliem. 
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EFFECTIVE APPLICATIONS 

Seeldns a job should follow accepted procedi^es for best 
following paragraphs outline tire steps that are likely to pro uce 
satisfactory results. 

™e job ootlook With a lomg preparation nearly 
prospeclrve teacher looks for a ,ob. The labor market goes “ ^ 
Slothes made by the NEA show that the market ot V 8 

siesved horn the standpoint of teacher placement. Sopp'y “ ^ 

below the demand for some years to come. The National Commissi 
Teacher EdncaUon and Professional Standards of the National 
Association has made recommendations in connection with identmcano , 
admission, and letenhon of teachers, svhich are the first steps m successim 
job placement. The commission recommended "that the , 

at least be based on evaluation of emotional matunty, moral an e 
fitness, health, demonstrated ability to work with children an yois . 
academic aptitude and intelligence, academic achievement, 
strated competence in speech and basic skills, and professional inteie 
and motivation” (10 203) _ , . 

For teachers mth qualifications like these, placement is practically a 
sured. Teachers of this type are readily in demand. 

COLLEGE AND uNiNTRSiTV PLACEMENT SERVICES More and morc employ- 
ing officials are seeldng candidates for their positions rather than waiting 
for candidates to come to them. It is natural for them to turn first to e 
college and university placement offices. Practically all colleges have 
placement bureaus whose officers are eager to see their graduates success 
fully placed. 

Chief recruitment methods used at ihb time are: 


1. Getting in touch with placement bureaus of colleges and universities, 
commercial teachers’ agendes, state departments of education, state 
teachers assodations, and state employment services. 

2. Selecting teachers from applications sent in solunlarily by candidates. 

3. Making inquiries at conferences, conventions, and similar gathermgs. 

4. Making written inquiries of other school systems or offidals. 

5. Mounting recruitment campaigns by a traveling school offidal. 

6. Advertising and publishing lists of \'acant positions. 


Here it should be mentioned that there is a growing trend to 
direct recruitment by school offidals on college campuses. The 
tendent, the director of personnel, or a similar official visits a 
college campuses each spring c^ressly seeking the teachers neede y 
his school district. Such %i«ts may be to colleges and universities m a 
local area or even to campuses in other states. 
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Placement offices compile recommendations, furnish personal data 
forms, and obtain transcripts of hi^ school and college courses. Students 
planning to teach should get in toudi with the local placement offiee long 
before they complete their program. Placement opportunities in various 
subject areas, subject combinations most sought as reflected by the 
records of the placement office, and other facts will be available to those 
making inquiry. Placement offices not only assist directly in job placement 
but also help protect students from making unwise choices. 

Applicants should fill out placement office blanks with the utmost care 
and neatness. These forms will be examined by prospective employers. It 
is also necessary to file photographs made expressly for placement pur- 
poses. Good photographs are a solid investment. For the photograph, the 
person should dress neatly and conservatively. Dark clothing provides 
contrast and usually photographs best. Good grooming is imperative. 

Students completing their education program should file placement 
papers even though they do not desire immediate placement. Military 
service, graduate study, marriage, and other conditions may delay place- 
ment, but nothing is lost by filing papers. 

In connection with filling out application or placement office forms, the 
prospective teacher should carefully consider the matter of recommenda- 
tions. Hie best recommendations can be made by persons who loiow the 
candidate’s professional ability. Employers give greatest consideration to 
recommendations written by college supervisors of student teaching, 
supervising or critic teachers, principals, and other schoolteachers. Pro- 
fessors of one’s major and minor subject areas are also valuable references, 
At times a character reference Is in order. No person's name should ever 
be used as a reference until permission has been obtained to use it. 

Placement offices assemble aU the data about a candidate, including 
recommendations, and on request send the file to prospective employers. 
Placement credentials and recommendations are confidential and are not 
available to the candidate. 

STATE teachers’ ASSOCIATIONS Most statc teachers' associations main- 
tain a placement service for their members. Membership in the association 
is required of those who >vish its help, "nie placement bureaus of state 
teachers’ associations are highly reputable and perform a valuable service. 
They are especially valuable for the person seeking employment in a 
section of the state not reached by the local college placement office. 

coAiMERciAX. PLACEMENT AGENCIES Private agencies also assist in the 
placement of teachers. They are [larticularly helpful during times of 
teacher oversupply, and they cover wide geographical areas. Some of 
them are nation^ in scope. 'Thus, a prospective teadier can make contacts 
well beyond the areas covered 1^ most college and university placement 
offices. Most commercial agaicies are rdiable. Their fees range from 5 to 
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10 percent of the first year’s salary, a condition that may place a heavy 
financial drain on earnings during the first year. 

SEEKING A POSITION rNDEPES-DE.NTi.Y Candidates may ivish to (jnv^s 
likened to a barnstorming adventure, and, although it may be profitab . 
it can also be frustrating and expensive both in time and 
Barnstorming is like fishing in unknmvn waters: there are possibihhes ot 
a catch, but generally the results are poor. 

Teachers should always be on the lookout for positions iMhey are m 
the field independently in an attempt to locate a position. This may be 
the market for a first position, or a change of posiUon. The pUcement 
agencies are helpful, but efforts in one’s mvn behalf are in order. Inquiry 
among friends and acquaintances may furnish dues to openings. 


LETTERS OF APPUCATTON Employing officials, consciously or 
sciously, evaluate candidates by their letters of application and by the 
manner in whiclr application blanks are filled out Three types of etters 
may be used in applying for a position: letters of inquiry, letters ot 
application, and follow-up letters. 

Although it is not ethical to apply for positions that are not known to 
exist, It is ethical to write a feller of inquiry. There are at least two occa- 
sions on which such a letter is in order. First, the candidate may desire to 
teach in a state or an area of his own slate not served by his college 
placement office. Second, he may have heard rumors of a vacancy in a 
certain district. , 

A letter of inquiry should be carefully written and should be predicated 
upon a sincere desire to learn about a vacancy in a given district. Such 
letters should he accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope, an 
should be framed in such a way that a reply can be quickly and easily 
made. 

\Vhen it is known that a vacancy exists, the candidate should write a 
letter of application. The letter may contain complete information about 
the candidate, or the information may be set forth in a resume accompa- 
nied by a covering letter. Current practice tends to favor the second type. 

Letters of application are usually necessary even diough the college 
placement office has forwarded the candidate's credentials. The candidate 
should state in the first paragraph of his letter how he learned of the 
vacancy. This should be specific^ not *1 have learned of a vacancy in your 
school.” If the candidate has any imusual or special reason for desi^g 
this position, he should state it in as straightforward a manner as possible. 
He does not beg for the job; he offers his services. 

Needless to say, letters of application should be meticulously prepared. 
Mistakes in grammar, spelling, and composition may cause the letter to 
be rejected with only passing coimdeiation. Most sdiool officiab prefer 
typed letters, esped^ly for hi^ school positions. Good-quahty paper. 
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clean typewriter keys, and a fresh ^■pewriter nbbon will help give a 
professional look to a letter of application. 

Letters of application should supply the usual personal information. 
Major emphasis should be placed on the educadonal background in high 
school and college. The employing official wishes to know about majors 
and minors, degrees, honors received, teaching credential held, and other 
educational experience. He is also much interested in any leaching experi- 
ence the candidate has had. Experience should be considered broadly, 
and should include paid teaching, student teaching, 'vork experience, 
and volunteer experience witli organizations such as the Red Cross and 
the Scouts. Hobbies and extracurricular interests should be included. 

Tlie information in the letter of application must be brief and concise; 
yet the candidate must make a fax-orable tmpr«sion if he desires the job. 
Form letters are usually unsatisfactory; under no circumstances should 
mimeographed resumes or letters be used. This letter, like the letter of 
inquiry, requires a self-addressed stamped envelope. 

It is customary not to mention salary in these letters. Little is to be 
gained by a mention of salary since public schedules go> cm compensation 
in most school districts. 

Whether one should mention church or other affiliations is up to cacli 
individual. In most states, employers and placement officials arc prevented 
by law from making inquiry into such affiliations. If the candidate has 
reason to believe that his affiliations will be received favorably, he is 
privileged to \-olunte<r the information. 

Brief, courteous, foUow-up letters arc in order after an interview. They 
do not reiterate qualifications, they may remind the official of some salient 
point in the application. The follow-up letter gives tlic candidate an 
opportunity to thank the hinng official for Ids interview. Most of all, llic 
letter serves as a dignihed reminder. 

iiiE PEKso.VAL The importance of tlie first personal contact 

with a prospective employer cannot be overrestimated. First impressions 
are lasting impressions. Tlic letter of application, the personal data sheet, 
Uie photograph, and the letters of recommendation have been carefully 
examined and onaly'zcd by tlic prospective employer. The administrator 
now wishes to talk to the candidate personally. An interview wJl give 
liim a chance to make up his mind about how well Uic candidate will fit 
in Willi tlic rest of tlie faculty. It also ^ves him an opportunity to appraise 
such matters as tlic candidate’s interest in leaching, his community inter- 
ests, and some of his theories concvming ihc growth and dev clopmcnt of 
boys and girls. 

Before die interview, it is well to obtain as much infonnalion alwut 
the position as possible. If a job is offered and accepted, tliis community 
wdl be liomc. Caution, however, is in order because undue in<iuuilivcticss 
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and excessive prying are worse than no interest at all. One should use 
"•(XhI judgment in seelcing infonnation. 

Special care should be given to personal appearance. Extremes in dress 
and styles should naturally be avoided, the same is true of cosmetics and 
jewelry. 

During tlie interview the ability to talk to the school administrator in 
professional language in a mature manner is of great importance. There 
will rarely be any questions of competence, unless the candidate s quali- 
fications are unsuitable for the position. The adnunistrator will naturally 
assume that the college has taken care of the matter of subject compe- 
tence. There will he more questions about classroom control, the likeli- 
hood of remaining in teaclung as a career, why the individual selected 
teaclung as a vocabon, and his general outlook on life. Frequently ques- 
tions about extracurricular activities and guidance are discussed. 

The interview helps the prospective employer to make up his mind 
about the candidate’s genersJ enthusiasm concerning teaching. He senses 
many things even in a short interview. He observes courtesy, introversion 
or extroversion, promptness, boastfulness, and general ability to com- 
municate ideas. 

Employing officials also leam a great deal from the questions a candi- 
date asks. Were the questions mature and professional? Did they reflect 
a rich cultural background? Interviews are two-way streets. Both candi- 
date and employer should come away from the interview with some 
positive opinions. 

The candidate should sense the proper time for ending the interview. 
Nothing is gained, often something is lost, by attempting to prolong an 
intervieNv after it has accomplished its purpose. A question as to when a 
decision will be reached is perfectly in order. And common courtesy 
requires the candidate to diaid; his interviewer for the time he has given. 
THE ETHICS OF PLACEJIE^T 

Pnnciple four of the code of ethics of the National Education Association 
specifically makes recommendations concerning placement and contract. 
Hiis section of the code resulted from the fact Aat in the past some of the 
interpersonal relabonslijps of teadicjs, job seekers in this instance, have 
not been entirely satisfactory. 

Candidates for teaching positions should not make application for posi- 
tions that do not exist. Inquiry will dctemunc whether a certain vacancy 
exists; if it does, an application is in order. In this same connection, it is 
considered bad taste, if not unethical, to make wholesale applications for 
positions. ^Vhen positions are scarce, candidates are likely to feel that 
many applications should bo circulate at one time. Sdiool superintend- 
ents have let it be known that Uiey have had literally hundreds of appli- 
cations for a single position. The wasted effort and the disappointments 
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involved in such 3 situation are unfortunate. Today, however, this super- 
fluity of candidates rarely exists. 

If a candidate has been offered two or more positions, he must not play 
one position against the other in the hope of gaining an unusual financial 
advantage. Harmful effects aie almost sure to fol\o\v. They may be in the 
form of ill will either toward the candidate or toward the college from 
which he is graduating. Hie fortunate person with t%vo good offers 
considers them carefully and makes a decision. 

One of the most unethical of practices is to underbid another applicant 
for a position. Abuses of this sort are offset by the fact that most school 
districts have open salary schedules. This prevents unsavory bargaining. 

^Vhen a candidate has accepted a position, he should notify all other 
employing officials who have him under consideration. Also, tlie college 
placement officer should be infonned. This will enable tlie placement 
office to recommend another candidate for the vacancies. 

It is unethical to break a contract willfully. If another position involving 
an unusual opportunity presents itself, the teacher should present the 
matter to the employing official and request mutual abrogation of the 
contract 

Positions involved in a school controversy should be handled ivith 
delicacy. It is better to wait until the controversy is cleared before placing 
an application. 

LEGAL meurs AND nESPO?iSiDIUTlES 
OF TEACHERS 

Beriming teachers arc seldom adequately informed concerning their 
legal rights and responsibilities. As a result some through inappropriate 
action or inaction uiiknowingly expose themselves to loss of cmplo)iiicnt 
or to a suit for damages. The following brief introduction to lliu essentials 
of school law will acquaint the beginning teacher with selected legal 
aspects of empIo)Tncnt dismissal, and liability. Additional topics of law 
are treated in books listed in lliis chapters recommended readings. 

f-ECAt ASrSCTS Of TfACWSC CO.VTMCTS 

All certificated tcadicrs have the right of contract. That is, when 
certificated, they arc qualified lo enter into a contractual relationship 
a board of education, Tcadrcn should be aware Uiat in n»ost sdiool 
districts the school board is the only body legally autlionzcd to contract 
for teacfiing services. Agreements, scrbal or written, made hy a sujier- 
intendent of scliools or a member of his staff usually are not legally Nalid 
'mill officially approsed by lire board. A decision of tlic Supreme Court 
of Colorado illustrates this point; “Although it is common practice for 
*apcrintcndcnts of scliools to select and 'employ' teachers, llicy may not 
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.^,,11. enter into formal contract a «iacher in to absence of capress 

binding agreements. In some slates teachem are sub|^ to fine^ w 
ing coSmets and in others they can be penabaed by loss 
certiEcabon. In addition, prolessional ethms “PP°^ ,^\ey 

contacts. Teachers sbonld, therefore, sign only those /f 

intend to fnlSll. Evidence of the mdespread lack of mdeista^g 
teaching contracts is the fact that neatly one third of court htig 
involving teachers is on the problem of contracts. 

TYPES OF coNTiuers The specific 

differ from state to state and sometimes from district to . « 

state. Nevertheless, most contracts are of two general , j 

continuing. The life of an annual contract is only one year. At the wa 
that time, either the board or the teacher may refuse to renew the » 
tract without being bound to give a statement of rc^ons or to prov^e 
hearing. Continuing contracts, on the other hand, are ^utomatica y 
renewed each year provided that neither the board nor tlie tea p 
to a set dale gives notice of intent to terminate the agreement. 

In addition to the two basic types of contracts, many states have 
laws which provide that after a specified number of years oi se . 
usually three or four, the teacher under contract achieves tenure, in so 
states tenured status merely signifies the existence of a continumg co 
tract but in other states the board of education can legally termina e 
contract of a tenured teacher only for specified reasons subject ° , 

hearings and court review. The latter condition provides the 
security to teachers and also gives the students and the commumty 
more stable and professional leaching force. . 

It should be noted that tenure laws frequently protect teachers 
“unjust demotion or reduction in salary as well as dismissaL They o no 
however, interfere vsith the school board's right to transfer teachers, s 
tenure does not guarantee continuance in the same position. 


*»T?ic NoJionol Sc/wol Law Reporter, R. R. Haitultoa. ed., 18, i 


n. IV xiuimiiu.*. c..., — , 12 (August 1. 

1963), 1. Reprinted by pennission of the publisher, Croft Educational Services, N 
‘^MadeL^"^ Remmlein. School Laic, 2d ed. Danville, IIL; The Inteistate Printers 
& Publishers, Inc,, 1962, p. 29. 
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A court case in Ohio illustrates this principle. A teacher had been a 
school counselor for a number of years prior to 1966, when she \vas 
reassigned to a straight teaching position. She petitioned the courts for 
reinstatement in her former position but the Court of Appeals ruled tliat 
a teacher does not acquire a vested right to perform specific duties.*^ In 
a similar case, the court ruled that a “tenured teacher may be transferred 
to another position but his salary caiuiot be reduced thereby unless sucli 
reduction is part of a broad-based plan." 

A 1967 decision of a district Court of Appeals in California indicates 
that transfer of tenured teachers must be based on justifiable reasons. In 
that case a teacher had been reassigned to a less desirable position because 
he insisted upon wearing a beard. The court upheld his petition to be 
restored to his original job.** 

LOYALTY OATH BEQUuiEME.STs Bcgmning tcaclicrs should know that 
the majority of states rer^uire the signing of a loyalty oath as a pre- 
requisite of certification or employment as a teacher. In addition to 
promising support of the state and national constitutions, these oaths in 
some states require teachers to s«'car to tcadi patriotism and not to 
advocate overthrow of the United States government by violent methods. 
Objectors to loyalty oaths— and there have been many— kIo not claim that 
disloyal persons should be permitted to teach, but allege violation of 
certain amendments to the Constitution. Tlie courts in genera! have 
supported tlie legality of the oaths although decisions from state to state 
have differed. For example, in 1967. the United States District Court in 
Now York upheld the constitutionality of the oath required in that state, 
but in the same year the teacher loyalty oath in Oregon was declared 
unconstitutional. 

In general, recent decisions seem to indicate tliat 

1. Tile courts will refuse to countenance guilt by association. 

2. The courts vviU hold invaUd those loyalty oaths that penalize tcaclicrs 
for innocent affiliation with organizations listed as subversive. 

3. nie courts vviU uphold those loyalty oaths Uiat penalize teachers 
knowingly affiliated willi such organizations.*® 
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LEGAL BASES FOR DISMISSAL OF TEACHERS 

n.c word -drsmissol- means Umi action that teminales a teactog 
contract before the contracted date of eapiratrom j 

elect of duty," “immorality.” "unprofessional conduct, and other g 
L ,051 causes" are frequently found among the statutory grounds fo 

'^Tegal interpretations of incompetence have 

pline sludeuta lack of knowledge of subject matter failure to m^er^e 
litfi teaching colleagues, as well as physical inabihty to pc*™ “ 
duties regularly required by the teaching posibon. When a tciud 
educatiou charges a certiGcated teacher with incompetence as a basis to 
dismissal, the teacher has the tigjit to a hearing. Should the caM 
to court, the burden of proof of ineompetency falls upon the ‘ ™ 

fart of certification is usually considered basic evidence of comp ^ 
before the law Courts have held that one or two instances of/ef 
are not sufficient grounds for dismissal. The law requires only that roe 
teacher reveal average competency, not that possessed by those m 


proficient in the profession. , 

Neglect of duty at times has included excessive a 

duty, inadequate preparation, and various other acts, both ^ 

unintenaoniil, that result In a teachers inferior performance or failure ra 
perform assigned duties. Under tbe charge of neglect of ^ . 

have upheld boards of educaUon that dismissed teachers who had chronic 
illnesses that frequently prevented them from teaching. In their interpre 
tation of this aspect of neglect, courts have been somewhat inconsisten , 
but their rulings seem to have been based on their judgment of tlie 
to which the school district was deprived of contracted services an no 
the extent to which the teacher wilfully failed to provide those serwees. 

The interpretation of immorably and unprofessional conduct as ases 
for legal dismissal changes as the mores of the community and 
fession change. One hundred years ago, some sdiool boards pro i it^ 
teachers from loitering in barber shops, and it is quite possible ^ ^ 
woman teacher dressed in the skirt style acceptable in the late 
would have been dismissed if she had been seen in public in that sty e in 
the 1950s. Perhaps because communities tend to expect teachers 
good examples for their diildrcn, courts seem to be more strict in eir 
judgment of teachers than they are in their judgment of the genera 
public. For example, a teacher in 1966 was IcgaUy dismissed in California 
for the charge of living with a woman to whom he was not leg ^ y 
married. Tlie teacher, a ividower of a few months, had traveled to Mexico 
with one of his former students who obtained a divorce in that rountry 
and married him there. The couple was aware that the Mexican 
was not accepted as legal in California. Thus, behavior that is not stn y 
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illegal but deviates from the mores of a community has been upheld as a 
legd basis for dismissaL-* 

In another case the Supreme Court of Wyoming upheld the dismissal 
of a teacher who had been charged with drinking alcoholic beverages at 
the school and offering them to students. The court said. Even charges of 
or reputation for immorality, although not supported by full proof, might 
in some cases be sufficient ground for removal Not merely good character 
but good reputation is essential” “ 

A further example of unprofessional conduct was ruled upon by the 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin in 1961. The court concluded that a teacher 
could be discharged for discussion of sex matters in class in a manner 
violating the contemporary standards of propriety. The tesbmony brought 
out that the teacher in his spee<h class had spent several hours discussing 
such topics as houses of prostitutiori. Including their price schedules, and 
had given each member of his class, all males ranging in age from 17 m 
19 years, his estimate of whether or not the student would be admitted 
to a house. In addition, he shown to have discussed premarital sexual 
relations in such a way as to gi%e the impression that he fasored tlic 


pidvuw. . f I. t 

The majority opinion of the court said that the topics of themselves 
were not unprofessional, only the manner in which they were handled. A 
strongly worded minority report of the court maintained that sex educa- 
tion should be taught only in specific classes under the direction of 
teachers adequately prepared to handle the subject.** 

The calchaU expression 'other good and just causes" for dismissal has 
been used in the absence of more specific laws to legally support board 
action to dismiss teachers who join subversive organizations, refuse to 
testify before an official investigative body, show msubo^ation to 
school officials, fail to take or pass physical examinations, and the like. A 
related example is the case of the teacher in Illinois who was dismissed 
for publishing statements judged to be misleading and dctriincnUl to the 
schools. He cave the newspapers a number of inaccurate statemenU in- 
cluding his allegation that the school board had spent $200,000 on varsity 
sports while the needs of tcadiers were neglected.-* 

From the forccoing it is evident that the person who signs a contract to 
teach assumes a position of responsibility in liis community and at the 


“Tft, .VaW StW Lat. H. K jj- “ 

1967. IWprmted by pennusioo of the publisher. Croft Ed 

uid John PbOl.p L,«n. SeW Low For Teacher,. DaniJle, IB.: Hw 

Interjtite Pnnters 4 Pubbshert, loc.. 1963. p. 2Sl- 

” i/omdton School Low Sm-ice. -1(1965). 61615-2. 

S-alumal School Low Beportcr. R. B. ll«ailton. 17. oo. 

Coon. 
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same tone lives up his -righf to act imisponsibly. Court decisions have 
also limited the power of boards of education to act aocordmg^to » 
svith prejudice. IlIustraLve of this point are the actions of the Supr^e 
Courfot New York, which ruled that in New York State a teacher may 
not be -denied certiBcalion to teach merely because f 
the ruling ot the Supremo Court of Wiscoosm which held that a teach 
could not be dismissed if "one of the reasons was *at he was acUve 
the teachers' union-, and the action of the Colorado Supreme Court whiffl 
ruled that a teacher could not he discharged for using eotpotal puimh- 
ment if the board had not officially adopted a policy forbidding that 
punishment.*® 

The Court of Appeal of California stated, 

A covemmenlal agency seelcmg to impose restnetions on the exercise of 
v-idual’s constitutional right roust demonstrate that (1) the govemmen s 
strainl rationally relates to the enhancement of the public service; l ? 
benefits that the public gabs by the restraint outweigh the resulting impairrocm 
of the consdtuUonal right, and (3) no alternatives less subversive of the consti- 
tutional right are available.** 


THE LlABlUn OP TEACHERS 

In addition to being responsible for handling specific instructional duties 
In fulfillment of their contracts, teachers are also responsible for super- 
visory duties related to the education, morals, healtli, and safety o 
students. In most states teadiers stand in loco porertiis to students ® 
the students are at school or engaged in school-directed activities. In & 
role teachers are expected to act more prudently than average parents 
because teachers are professionally trained individuals. To be spe^c, 
teachers are expected to be sufficiently alert to foresee and, if possib e, 
forestall potentially dangerous conditions and situations. Teadiers may 
be judged legally liable if a student is injured in a situation that wou 
have been avoided or corrected by a teaAer of average knowledge an 
foresight. 

TEACHERS CAN BE SUED Sdiool districts 35 agencies of the state cannot 
be sued for damages unless the state le^lature passes a law that permits 
such action; however, teachers are subject to suit and, if judged neglipob 
must pay die assessed damages unless they are teaching in one or e 
relatively few states that permit sdiool districts to assume the liability o 
their employees. 

“ The Motional School Low Reporter, R. R. HamUlon, ed., 18, no. 9, July I, 

18. no. 2, Xtareh 15, 1968; 18, no. 9. Joty 1. 1968. Reprinted by permission ot tn 
publisher. Croft Educational Services. New London, Conn. ^ r 

“Research Division, NEA, -reachas Day in Court: Review of 1966, Heseoren 
Report, 1967-R-6, p. 1. 
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There are a nximber of school situations and activities in which prob- 
lems of liability are most likely to arise. Some of these will be discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 


LIABILITY DANCERS IN DISCIPLINE As “substitutc paTcnts tcachcrs may 
legally discipline students and, unless specifically prohibited by state law 
or by school board regulations, may, widiout fear of liability, apply 
corporal punishment that is reasonable, causes no permanent injuiy, an 
is not administered in anger. Nevertheless, much litigation arises over 
parents’ objection to teachers’ use of corporal pumshment. A fairly typica 
case was taken to the Louisiana Court of Appeals. Testimony in the case 
revealed that a 230-pound male teadier lifted a disobedient llO-po^d 
boy, shook him in anger, and dropped him. In the fall an arm of the oy 
was broken. The court ruled that "the teachers actions were cle^ly in 
excess of the physical force necessary to either discipline the pupU or to 
protert himself.”” The board and the teadier were held liable for 
excessive punishment of the pupil . . , , t. 

Even though in some school districts, moderate physical forw may 
appUed legally to students in need of discipline, the authors of this test 
strongly recommend that beginning teachers refrain from the use ot 
nhysied force in any manner. 


LIASIUTT DANCEW LN SPECIAL COURSES AND ACTIVITIES StudeOtS en- 
rolled in science Ubotatorics, industrial arts, physical education, and 
iiiterscholastic athletics are exposed to an unusual number of opportuiti- 
ties for accidents. To reduce the likelihood of accidents and to avoid suits 
for damage, teachers of science laboratories should: 

1. Make certain lhat the pupJs W. and undenland beforehand 

the experiment to be performed and ibe dangers that may anse p I* P 


n the use of the equipment and ma- 


cedures are not followed. 

2. Give careful and adequate inslniclion o 
tcrials available for experiments. 

3. Maintain proper supervision of the classroom tests yid expenmen . , 

4. See that cLScala ™d other .nbatances in the bboratoo, are properly 
packaged, labeled, and stored. 

private use without permission.^* 

Accidents in industrial arts classrooms and laboratories am lt« inured 
and the likelihood of suit for ncgligmcc can be avoided if the tcadicr. 


” The Sationcl School Reporter. R. B. Ilanuln^ London, 

Reprinted by pemUxioa ^ the publisher. Croft EducatKinal Services. .New Lonoon, 

"trch Dnbion NEA, Wlu, h LiabU for 
Nalkwil Conmuttion on Safety Education. Fibniaiy 1903. p. 
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1 Report! kirorvledge o! hazardous coniiitions ai«l iletecB reklirrg to the shop, 

the machmeiy, and etirirpment to the propel school authontres. 

2 Regrrlatly rnspect. machrrtery, equipment, and envuonmental (actors tor 

3 Pods’ in hrs shop eonsprcuous notices of regulations, possrblo hazards, saf,^ 

4 S£.\lfn“,.p,iate safety devaces and guards are a.adahle and 

used bv students. »• o rp 

5 Makes sure that students know and understand pertinent safe practices re- 

Uting to the activities m which they are engaged. a , 

6 Requires students to wear appropriate personal protective equipmen , u 
as goggles, aprons, helmets, and gloves, during hazardous activities. 

7 Adequately instructs and demonstrates the use of power tools or o er 
hazardous equipment before initially permitting such use by a pup' , permi 
initial use only under direct supervision of the teacher. 

8 Shuts oS power tools if he must Wave the shop. 

9 Exercises cootinuous supervision to see that shop safety practices are o 

10. Makes himself a model for pupib to follow by personally obeying all safety 
rules and practices.-® 


In physical education and athletics, the instructor should take extrao 
nary precautions to see that students are assigned to activities 
theu abilities, and when physical contact is contemplated, students shou 
not be ovennatched. , 

The courts in Washington State held a teacher liable for a stud» < 
injury incurred in a tumbling exercise in a physical education class. The 
court upheld the claim that the teacher should have known that the 
student was unable to perform the exercise safely.*® 

In a similar case in New York State, the Court of Appeals ruled neg - 
gent supervision in an injury case based on an incident in a physica 
education class in which, at the call of a number, two hoys on opposite 
sides of the room ran out and ladled a ball The boys were rnismatche 
physically and injury resulted.** 

Full instruction on proper and safe exeraition of skills, careful mainte- 
nance of equipment and grounds, and constant supervision are prerequi- 
sites to avoidance of injury as well as litigation. Should injury oc<^, 
medical treatment should be pven only by a licensed doctor. Coaches 
and instructors invite liability suits when they give medical aid beyon 
their authority. 


« Research Diwion, NEA, 1963, p. 53. 

Research Division, NEA, “The Teacher's Day 


Court: Review of 1963," Research 


Report, 1966-R-8. 

Hamtlion School Law Sertice, 4 (1963), 61635-2. 
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THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 
A profession is not easily defined except in a very narrow sense. The 
concept 'teaching profession” is best generalized through its characteris- 
tics. It is a way of making a living, yet it is not a business: it has no profit 
motive. It is therefore a form of public service. Individuals who engage 
in teadiing must acquire a large body of general and special knowledge 
along with specialized professional education. Teachers have been given 
great freedom to pursue their work with a minimum of outside interfer- 
ence. In the main, those individuals who qualify are accorded prestige 
and esteem, but they must constantly merit this esteem. 

Another characteristic of a profession is spirit. It carmot be taught but 
it crystallizes through professional courses, observation of teachers at 
work, working with other professionals in workshops and on committees, 
and through the impaid services that teachers render their orgarii^tions. 
In the past, too many teachers never seemed to acquire this 
quently teaching was just a job, but today the situation is differenb 
Greater professional knowledge and maturity, together with a genuine 
desire to serve, have helped to weld a profession. . .j *i, i. 

Throughout this text strong support has been given to the idea ^ 
teaching is a profession, and as such it faces up squarely to the enterta 
posed above. From the very beginning of his career a teacher should be 
a “professional teacher." one who thinks and acts in a professional man- 
ner. He possesses and exemplifies the characteristics already esen e 
Although many of these characleiisUcs continue to grow as long as one 
teaches, the teacher concept is present even in the student teacher. 

Centuries ago Sir Francis Bacon wrote a phrase that every professional 
person should heed: "I hold every man a debtor to his profession. To 
teachers this phrase is particularly cogent. Teachers belong to a great 
profession they have made by their energies and acUons. yet the protes- 
sion is greater than the sum of its parts. Teachers can an s ou 
proud of their profession. . . , „„ 

Education as a profession exhibits aU the characteristics of any pi^ 
fession. These characteristics, as indicated, are numerous. alAough tiiey 
may change as the demands of society dictate. In 
rharacleristics of the profession include a broad genwa ® ^ P , 
specialized knowledge^espect for a generally accepted 
of ethics; provision for some form of control over the eleva 

tion of personal service above persmial welfare; view ° ^ . 

a hfework; high standards of conduct; responsibihty or ® P ^ 

of their clients (pupils); assumption of leadership m e ca 
m their professioLl organizations; and acceptance o 
of their status is defined by specific law — national, s a e. 
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classroom, and is proud to say. I am a teacher. 
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